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Engineers’ Report 
Shows Flood Risks 
Cannot Be Insured 


Executives Association Says Insur- 
ance Requirements Could Not 
Be Met in Flood Program 


LENGTHY STUDY PREPARED 
Flood Control Program and Relief 
Payments, as Necessary, Held 
More in the Public Interest 


The Insurance Executives Association 
this week announced that “practical con- 
siderations make it obvious that the 
fundamental requirements of insurance 
could not be met in a specific flood in- 
surance undertaking.” The insurance 
committee which has had the flood insur- 
ance problem under study and = which 
has just received the report of the en- 
gineering firm of Parsons, Brinkerhoff, 
Hall & Macdonald on floods and flood 
damage in various parts of the country, 
states it “has reluctantly concluded that 
specific indemnity for loss by flood can- 
not be provided by insurance as such.” 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents also announced this week that it 
concurs in the findings of the insurance 
companies, 


Government “Insurance” Not Likely 


From the facts presented by the en- 
gineers in a 110-page ireport, containing 
many charts and tables the Insurance 
Executives Association believes that 
neither private insurance or the Govern- 
ment can provide specific flood indemnity 
by means of insurance. 

“There is no reason to believe,” states 
the IEA report, “that the Government 
would encounter fewer obstacles to such 
an undertaking than private insurers. 
However, if the Congress of the United 
States determines to provide specific 
flood indemnity by subsidy or otherwise, 
the complete facilities of the insurance 
business would be available to the Gov- 
ernment in carrying out such an under- 
taking should Congress and administra- 
tive agencies of the Federal Government 
Wish to make use of such facilities in a 
manner similar to their utilization in con- 
nection with the War Damage Corpora- 
tion program of World War ITI. 

“As a long-range program, it appears 
than an accelerated flood control pro- 
gram supplemented by such relief pay- 
ments as are necessary on account of 
flood damage would be more in.the in- 
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the sad story of the d 
CARELESS family 
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The next scene is sure to have plenty of firemen in it! 

Carel with hes and lighted cigarettes caused 91,000 fires 
in 1950 alone. Serve your assured and your community. Teach fire 
prevention constantly. 
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Eye Level 


Once a year for years the parade had come down the street, 
winning cheers and the interest of the onlookers. Every year this 
particular organization was represented by a group in the parade. 
They felt that there was sales promotion value and public rela- 
tions value in their appearance in the parade. But this year some- 
one in charge had an extra idea. “Why,” he asked, “should we 
arrange our parade group on the assumption that all the onlookers 
are on the sidewalk? Actually, a majority of the people watching 
this parade are standing at the windows of these buildings looking 
down.” Accordingly the organization’s parade exhibit was de- 
signed to catch the attention from above. The result was the 
winning of many thousands of additional audience. 


When y: 1 are selling, where is your audience—at eye level or 
up in the wiadows? Are the people whose attention you are try- 
ing to win thinking of the present, or are they thinking of their 
future? And more important, where is your own eye level? Are 
you thinking of the audience’s future, or of their present? To get 
them thinking in new directions you may have to change your 
own eye level, perhaps from down close to the parade to such a 
distance that you can get a better look at the future. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


MALCOLM ADAM 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 














Librarians’ Visit. 
Here A Model For 
All Conventions 


Hear Experts, See Museums, Hos- 
pitals, Brookhaven and Lederle 
Famous Laboratories 


NO TIME IS WASTED 


Insurance Companies, Institute and 
Insurance Society Among 
Their Hosts 
Special Libraries Association, which 
has in its organization a large number 
of insurance librarians—many insurance 
companies have their own libraries, and 
Prudential has eight — is meeting in 
New York City this week. In fact, the 
various divisions of the association com 
menced their sessions on May 23, the 
last one being scheduled for tomorrow 
In addition to hearing an unusually 
large array of experts speaking before 
the different divisions of the association 
there were numerous social affairs as a 
large number of the New York private 
business corporations as well as public 
museums and other organizations wanted 
to be host, to this aggregation of seri- 
ous-minded women whose activities do so 
much to keep business informed through 
the books, brochures and other publica- 
tions in their libraries, all easily acces- 
sible, also spending considerable of their 
time in answering questions from execu- 

tives who want information quickly. 


Places Visited 


These librarians took full advantage 
of their visit to New York. While they 
managed to see some of the popular 
Broadway shows at night it is doubtful 
if any association coming convention- 
bent to New York for years has ever 
seen so much of the utilitarian, busi- 
ness, artistic and cultural side of the 
city as well as getting a close view 
of how the hospitals operate. 

These visits started on May 24 when 
the librarians visited Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory, Upton, Long Island, 
the nearest spot to New York where 
atomic energy operations can be ob 
served. On Sunday their destination was 
Fort Tryon Park and its Cloisters. On 
May 28 the following points were visit- 
ed: Thompson Plant Research Labora- 
tories, Botanical Gardens, New York 
Academy of Medicine. Also, on May 28 
there was a trip to Washington Heights 
Museums. 

On the following day there was a 
hospital division trip to Lederle Labora- 
tories where so much is being done in 
experimentation for treatment of cancer. 
Also included was a_ sight-seeing trip 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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One of a series of advertisements 
dedicated to the men and women 
whose skill, knowledge and effort 
contribute so importantly to the 
life insurance salesman's success. 


HELPS YOU SELL MORE LIFE INSURANCE 


The telephone operator—she’s the heart of the 
agency’s communications system . . . the girl 
whose deft fingers speed incoming and outgoing 
calls accurately, swiftly, surely along the lines. 
Day by day, her patient attention to detail, her 
friendly courtesy and skill, help in countless ways 
to keep an agency running smoothly. Day by day, 


she helps pave the way for sales with the smile in 





her voice that builds good will among your pros- 


pects and clients. 


AATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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Coolidge Sees saan In 
eeting Agency Problems 


When Robert B. Coolidge, now vice 
president, Aetna Life, in charge of 
agencies, was transferred to home office 
and made an agency officer 18 years 
ago, it was in a period where problems 
confronting all divisions of life insur- 
ance were grave. He told Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers meetings at Seigniory 
Club, Quebec, what some of those more 
acute problems were. 

In investment division, for instance, 
they were almost overwhelming because 
farms were being foreclosed every- 
where. Railroad bonds were defaulting, 
market values had crashed. Problems of 
the home office underwriting department 
were highlighted by too much liberality 
which had been put into disability pro- 
visions and there was high mortality 
experience. Agency problems, too, were 
exaggerated by the general economic 
picture. “They were painful memories 
said the speaker. Most of the grave 
problems in the other divisions of the 
business have ceased to cause concern 
The country is unusually prosperous; 
market for securities is in some respects 
at an all-time high; mortality is im- 
proving, a sowed of mortgages has 
diminished; farmers are living in luxury. 
Agency Division’s Contact With People 

But the agency problems are. still 
with us and in some respects are exactly 
the same as they were 25 years ago. 
“Not one single major problem has 
been solved. On the other hand some 
new ones have been added to worry the 
production chiefs,” he said. 

Mr. Coolidge told why this situation 
exists, and why the worst headaches 
confronting agency officers have them 
still reaching for the asperin. 

One of the major reasons why perma- 
nent solutions have been out of reach 
is because problems of the agency de- 
partment are fundamental and_ not 
creatures of the times. 

“Undoubtedly one reason why the 
difficulties and complexities continue,” 
continued Mr. Coolidge, “is because 
agency men are constantly meeting with 
people. Consequently, the problems they 
face are less fixed and measurable, less 
subject to established rules than are 
most of the other problems. Sut, that 
is not the principal reason.” Mr. Cool- 
idge went on to explain. “First, there 
is the over-all agency problem, the ne- 
cessity of building, maintaining and ex- 
panding a field organization which will 
produce a_ satisfactory amount of ac- 
onesie business at a reasonable cost. 
The companies’ agency departments 
must not only be organized to build men 
but to distribute life insurance. 

“We must find a sufficient number of 
prospective agents; we must select the 
ones we want and sell them into the 
business; we must train them thor- 
oughly to see that they are adequately 
financed; we must supervise, motivate 
and inspire them; we must do these 
things through local managers and gen- 
eral agents who in turn must be found, 
selected, trained, compensated and su- 
pervised. We must do all of those things 
within reasonable expense margins.” 


Not an Exact Science 


All right. That is done. Then what? 
Always life insurance is very difficult 
to sell and life underwriting is a very 
difficult profession. It is that basic fact 
that makes recruiting such a tremendous 
problem. Selection simply cannot be an 
exact science in a field in which rela- 
tively few men succeed. Financing is a 
costly and baffling problem because life 
insurance is difficult to sell and it takes 
so long for most new agents to become 
self-sustaining. In such a difficult field 
tir ining must be very thorough, super- 
vision and motivation must be of the 
highest order. In the same manner the 


problem of supplying competent man- 
agement and the problem of agency 
costs become major ones. One problem 
which certainly will never be mastered 
is that there will always be difficulty in 
selling life insurance. 


People Voluntarily Buy Cars and TV 


As for the fact that all of the prob- 
lems have to do with people; that agents 
must deal with people, too, there is an 
elasticity about the word “people.” In 
dealing with people the sales force must 
change people and they do not change 
easily. They always have and they al- 
ways will prefer present pleasure to 
future ones. The auto salesman says: 
“Enjoy this new car now. Never mind 
paying for it. Your old car will be a 
down payment. Then you can make fu- 
ture payments as you drive the new 
model.” So, too, the television salesman 
savs: “Bring the world of entertain- 
ment and sports into your home now. 
Pay for it later.” But the life insurance 
salesman says: “Pay me now, and next 
vear and, the years after in order that 
you and your family may have more 
pleasant living in the years to come.” 
Commented Mr. Coolidge: “That takes 


a man—a real man—a salesman.” 

Commenting on the convincing evi- 
dence of the difficulty of life insurance 
selling Mr, Coolidge said that people al- 
most never ask to buy. In contrast, they 
walk into an auto agency and buy cars. 
They go into stores for thousands of 
articles. They telephone investment 
brc ers and buy stocks. They call up 
agents and order fire and casualty insur- 
ance, but rarely ask to buy a life policy. 
It must be sold to them. 

A natural question must be, “If the 
major agency problems are impossible 
to solve, then why spend so much time 
effort and money trying to solve them? 
Why not forget about them, and save 
the cost of research?” As seen by Mr. 
Coolidge: “Obviously, the answer is that 
the more difficult the problems, the 
more impossible the solutions, the more 
necessary to face and analyze and 
wrestle with them and to do our best 
to alleviate them. If they can’t be elim- 
inated, then it is imperative to contain 
them.” 


Examples of Progress 


Some examples of this progress since 
1933: (a) Formerly, the general agents 


Institutional Advertising in Canada 


Panel at Annual Meeting of Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association Told of This and Allied Activities 


One of the most interesting sessions 
of the Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association, meeting at Seigniory Club, 
Quebec, last week was in the Life In- 
surance Advertisers’ Section when a 
panel was held demonstrating what the 
standing committee on institutional ad- 
vertising has done and how it operates. 

The panel had as its moderator J. T. 
Bryden, general manager, North Amer- 
ican Life of Toronto. Others on the 
panel were R. Leighton Foster, K.C., 
general counsel, CLIOA; H. B. Brown, 
advertising manager of Imperial Life 
and representing the standing commit- 
tee on institutional advertising ; Nazla 
L. Dane, head of women’s public rela- 
tions, CLIOA; and Ross Cameron and 
Scott Stockwell of McLaren’s Adver- 
tising Co., Ltd., consultants of the com- 
mittee. 

Cooperative institutional advertising 
by the life companies operating in Can- 
ada started in 1920. For more than 20 
years activities of the committee were 
confined to newspaper and_ publication 
advertising. Commencing in 1943, ac- 
tivities were expanded to include press 
relations and publicity and such miscel- 
laneous activities as publication of ma- 
terial for use in schools, colleges and li- 





J. T. BRYDEN 


braries, work with educational and 
women’s organizations and distribution 
(Continued on Page 6) 





Spokesman for Canadian 


Agents Gives View of Group 

Jules Derome, CLU, of Montreal, 
president of Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Canada and a Sun Life branch 
manager, emphasized in his talk before 
Canadian Life Officers Association last 
week the opinion of his association re- 
specting Group insurance and other 
mass insurance coverages. 

He said the growth of Group and 
allied coverages was causing consider- 
able concern among the agents, largely 
because it moved from their soliciting 
area a great many persons who would 


otherwise be sold individual policies. 
It limited their sales considerably and 
was responsible for some of the large 
turnover in the ranks of the agents. 
He did not think the general public 
completely comprehended what they 
were buying, and expressed the belief 
that they were not receiving the full 
protection which life insurance should 
afford. He recited numerous instances 
where the insured found themselves 
without protection when they termi- 
nated their services with employers, and 
then felt that the buying of Term insur- 
ance was but temporary protection. He 
hoped the views of the association would 
be given the most serious consideration. 





ROBERT B. COOLIDGE 


had complete responsibility for the 
agents, with interference in recruiting, 
training or supervision often regarded 
as an intrusion of the rights, functions 
and prerogatives of the general agents 
Without relieving its general agents of 
any of their responsibilities such a com- 
pany as the Aetna, for instance, now 
recognizes its obligations to maintain 
high standards for new agents and to 
see that they are given thorough train- 
ing and intelligent supervision. In brief, 
the company looks to the welfare of 
its agents as individuals and thinks in 
terms of the development of men. First 
step in this transition was to provide 
a complete sales procedure for the com- 
pany’s agents. “We wanted to make 
available to our agents the finest meth- 
ods which we knew how to produce,” 
said Mr. Coolidge. “Company now has 
a training course and home _ office 
schools for agents.” (b) Inauguration 
of an administration and control system 
in the agency department, and providing 
agents with a complete trainer’s guide 
to accompany the training course. This 
is an industry-wide trend. The scope 
of training has been greatly increased 
in recent years. Today men are being 
trained over periods of two or three 
vears in package sales, programming 
business insurance and estate conserva- 
tion. 

(c) In the field of selection great 
progress has been made, due in large 
part to the research and leadership of 
the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association. 

(d) As a result of more aggressive re- 
cruiting more careful selection, more 
careful training, better and more nearly 
professional sales methods, adequate 
financing and more intelligent supervi 
sion have improved the caliber and over 
all competition of the sales force. 

(e) While little has been done thus 
far in objective appraisal and selection 
of general agents and managers, studies 
to that end are going forward. 

(f) In supervision of agencies mucl 
has been done. Ten years ago the only 
concrete measurement, the Aetna, for 
instance, had for the progress of an 
agency was the paid business bulletin 
Today, the company has each general 
agent’s plans in black and white, ap- 
proved by the agency department, and 
the current record of his progress to- 
wards fulfilling them 

(zg) Improvement and_ strengthening 
of the home office agency departments 


Must Keep Up Morale of Field 


Among other duties the agency officer 
must keep up the morale of the mana- 
gers and agents. Sometimes his morale 
needs boosting, too. Chief executives 
should know that encouragement to the 
agency officers is appreciated. “Promot 
ing the agency officer’s confidence in 
his own authority and sense of respon- 
sibility will strengthen him immeasur- 
ably,” concluded Mr. Coolidge. 
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Betty Ferguson Head 
Of Special Libraries 


IS LIBRARIAN OF INSTITUTE 
F. Rowena Phillips New Chairman of 
Insurance Division of Special 
Libraries 





At the meetings of the Special Li- 
Association held at Hotel Statler 
week Elizabeth Ferguson, li- 
brarian of Institute of Life Insurance, 
was elected president of the association 
and F. Rowena Phillips, librarian of 
Manufacturers Life, was elected chair- 


braries 


here this 





Blackstone Studios 
FERGUSON 


ELIZABETH 


division of the 
succeeds 


the insurance 
association. Miss Ferguson 
Grieg Aspnes, librarian and advertising 
manager of Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul. 
Miss Phillips succeeds Hazel Kirk Lev- 
ins, librarian of Mutual Benefit Life. 


Miss Ferguson’s Career 


man of 


Miss Ferguson has been active in the 
SLA since she became librarian for the 
Institute in 1944. She has served as 
chairman of the insurance division of 
the association’s New York Chapter and 
also as chairman of the national insur- 
ance division of the SLA. For two years 
she was chairman of the association's 
public relations committee. 

Before joining the Institute, Miss Fer- 
guson was a librarian in several cities in 
Ohio. Her last post in that state was 
with the Lima Public Library. A ee 
of Willoughby, O., she received her B.A 
at Oberlin College and a B.S. in Library 
Science at Western Reserve University. 

In addition to her activities in the 
Special Libraries Association, Miss Fer- 
guson is a member of American Libra- 
ries Association, Library Public Relations 
Council and New York Library Associa- 
tion. She belongs to the New York 
Adult Education Council. She is co- 
author of “Creation and Development 
of an Insurance Library,” and is well 
known as a speaker on library public 
relations. 


A ’cello player since her high school 
days, she holds membership in the Na- 
tional Association of Amateur Chamber 


time allows, 
musicians 


Whenever 
with other 


Music P 


she gets 


layers. 
together 


Data Published by 
Bodies in Insurance 


COVERAGE IS COMPREHENSIVE 
Virginia T. Holran of Institute Sum- 
marizes What Each Insurance 
Organization Sends Out 


Of all the businesses in the United 
States, few are more thoroughly docu- 
mented than the life insurance business, 
Virginia T. Holran, director of statistics 
and research, Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, said this week at a luncheon meet- 
ing sponsored by the insurance division 
of the Special Libraries Association, 
which is holding its annual convention 
at the Hotel Statler, New York City. 

This, Mrs. Holran explained, largely 
reflects the fact that life insurance com- 


panies are regulated by set laws and 
are required to fill out elaborate re- 
ports on their activities each year. An- 


other important factor, she added, is 
that there are perhaps more organiza- 
tions within the life insurance business 
collecting statistics than in most other 
industries. 

Publishers of Statistical Data 


The life insurance organizations which 
regularly gather and publish statistical 
data were listed by Mrs. Holran as fol- 
lows: 

The Life Insurance Association of 
America—assets, premiums by the month 
for a group of companies; ané ilysis of 
investments by regions for a group of 
companies annually; survey of Group 
life insurance for all companies annu- 
ally. 

Life Insurance Agency 
Association—sales (of all companies) 
monthly, with special studies at inter- 
vals; quarterly lapse and insurance in 
force surveys; reports on miscellaneous 
subjects dealing with agents. 

Institute of Life Insurance—monthly 
asset distribution and benefit payments 
of all companies, quarterly death claims 
by states, annual surveys on various 
subjects such as causes of death, insur- 
ance in force by states, mortgages by 
states, and pensions. 

Society of Actuaries—annually 
bles large volume of statistics concern- 
ing life insurance underwriting, and pe- 
riodically makes massive _ statistical 
studies on health and mortality trends. 

The American Life Convention and 
Life Office Management Association 
also occasionally publish statistics. The 
ALC deals primarily in the legal field, 
and the LOMA usually with company 
practices on various home office proce- 
dures. 

Mrs. Holran told the insurance li- 
brarians that there were also quite a 
number of commercial publications issu- 
ing life insurance statistics for aggre- 
gate totals for the entire business or by 
company. 


Management 


assem- 





to play chamber and orchestral music. 
Insurance Division Officers 


In addition to the election of Miss 
Phillips as chairman of the insurance 
division of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion Natalie Binet, librarian of Savings 
Bank Life Insurance Fund, was elected 
vice chairman, and Joan Welter of The 
Prudential’s business library was elected 
secretary. Pauline Hutchinson, Canada 
Life, was named chairman of the 1953 
convention of the Special Library As- 
sociation which will be held in Toronto, 
June 22-26, 1953. 











bigger job. 





Special Libraries 
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of New York Harbor, East and Hudson 
rivers. 

Among other visits were these: Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, Presbyterian 
Hospital, Museum of Modern Art, Amer- 
Petroleum Institute, Insurance So- 


ican 

ciety of New York, New York Life, 
Rockefeller Institute, Cornell Medical 
Center, medical school of New York 
University, Bellevue Medical Center, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Mutual Life 


of New York, Columbia University, New 
York Botanical Gardens, Life Insurance 
Association of America, Institute of Life 
Insurance, New York Times, McCall’s 
Magazine, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 


New York Historical Society, Fraunces 
Tavern, New York Stock Exchange, 
New York Public Library and Metro- 


politan Life. 
Association Formed in 1909 


The Special Libraries Association was 
formed in 1909 by libraries of business, 
professional, governmental and_indus- 
trial organizations to promote the col- 
lection, organizi ition and dissemination of 
information in specialized fields and to 
improve the usefulness of special li- 
braries and information services. Its pro- 
gram includes an annual convention for 
the discussion of common problems by 
experts in various fields of activity; 
consultant services on the organization 
and administration of special libraries; 
publication of professional and_ biblio- 
graphical tools and manuals; and a place- 
ment service for members and employ- 
ers, Chapters established on a_ geo- 
graphical basis and divisions organized 
in accordance with subject interests 
of members implement this program. 
The divisions of the Special Libraries 
Association which held separate meetings 
this week were these: insurance, adver- 
tising, biological sciences, business, finan- 
cial geography and map, hospital, 
museum, newspaper, publishing, science- 
technology, social science and transpor- 
tation. 

At the Hotel Statler, convention head- 
large number of ex- 


quarters, were a 

hibits. The exhibits in insurance in- 
cluded one by Institute of Life In- 
surance. 


At the opening of the convention the 
librarians were addressed by Mayor Im- 
pellitteri and received greetings from 
New York Public Libraries and the New 


Bright Future for Right Man 


A large, nationally known life insurance company has an 
interesting opportunity for a man as supervisor in its Newark, 
N. J., office. Applicant should have a good personal production 
record plus the desire to test his supervisory capacity in a 


If he makes good in this agency, he will ultimately be given 
his own agency. A bright future is in store for the right man. 
Salary and commission based on personal production. 


Write giving age, education, experience, sales record and 
other pertinent data to Box 2097, The Eastern Underwriter, 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. All replies strictly con- 
fidential. 











York State Libraries. Invocation was 

by Rev. Edward O. Miller, rector, St. 

George’s Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Address Insurance Division 

Those who addressed the insurance 
division included Wendell Milliman, vice 
president, New York Life; Donald B. 
Woodward, second vice president, Mu- 
tual Life of N. Y.; Dr. Marcus B. Nadler, 
research director, Institute of Interna- 
tional Finance; Virginia T. Holran, In- 
stitute of Life Insurance; Dr. Roy 
Soukup, research director; duPont de 
Nemours Co. 

Speaking before the advertising, mu- 
seum, newspaper and publishing divisions 
was Kenneth H. Dunshee, curator, H. 
V. Smith Museum on History of Fire 
Prevention. 

Among other speakers before various 
divisions were Benjamin A. Cohen, 
Assistant Secretary-General, Department 

Public Information, United Nations; 
G. F. Sullivan, managing editor, Iron 
Age; G. Rowland Collins, dean, Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, 
New York University; Josephine J. 
Williams, librarian, public relations li- 
brary, General Motors; Ruth von 
Roeschlaub, attorney, Federal Reserve 
Bank; Leonard Goldman, chief, Foreign 
Document Service Center, Dayton, O.; 
Meril A. May, vice president in charge 


of sales, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.; George 
=: Rose, secretary, American Tron and 
Steel Institute. 


MILLIMAN TALKS TO LIBRARIANS 


N. Y. Life Vice President Discusses 
Group; Also Opposition of Indus- 
try to Socialized Medicine 

Wendell Milliman, vice president, New 
York Life, speaking before the hospital 
division of Special Librgsies Association 
at Hotel Statler this week discussed ex- 
tent of Group life insurance, explaining 
why the companies are trying to in- 
crease its effectiveness. He also com- 
mented on the conflict between the in- 
and socialized medi- 


surance industry 
cine, pointing out why the opposition 
of the industry to this trend has been 


so much emphasized. He also dis- 


cussed the Health Insurance Council. 


N. C. NICHOLSON DIES 

Norman C. Nicholson of Roundup, 
Montana, a member of the Billings 
agency of Bankers Life of Des Moines 
for the past 12 years, died recently at the 
age of 63. He is survived by his widow, 
Mary, and three sons: Fred, Edwin and 
James. 
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Companies Defend 
Private Placements 


AT HOUSE COMMERCE HEARING 


Executives Answer Arguments of In- 
vestment Banker for Compulsory 
EC Registration 


Washington—American Life Conven- 
tion and Life Insurance Association of 
America, along with several life insur- 
ance companies, last week told a House 
Interstate Commerce subcommittee that 
compulsory registration with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission of pri- 
vately placed securities would not be 
in the public interest. 

A corporation which has_ borrowed 
from an insurance company through the 
means of a privately placed security is- 
sue said that this method of financing 
has the advantage of speed, facility and 
certainty, and argued that a requirement 
for registration would remove the ad- 
vantage by delaying and impeding the 
transaction. 

An investment banking firm argued 
that exemption of private placements 
in the Securities Act of 1933 was a 
“loophole” and that unregistered issues 
are “contrary to the public interest.’ 

Representative Louis B. Heller (D., 
N. Y.), chairman of the subcommittee 
explained at the outset that last week’s 
hearings were prompted by the rapid 


acceleration of private security place- 
ments in the past few years. He said 
that life insurance companies bought 


83% of all the corporate bonds placed 
privately in 1950. 

Testifying for both ALC and LIAA 
was Frazar B. Wilde, president of Con- 
necticut General Life. He said that 
compulsory registration would give no 
added protection to .life insurance 
policyholders and would be of no bene- 
fit to them. Mr. Wilde’s testimony was 
reported at length in The Eastern Un- 
derwriter last week. 


Answer Banker’s Arguments 


Speaking for Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
investment bankers, Lincoln J. Patton, 
argued for compulsory registration of 


private placements with SEC. In an- 
swer to questions he admitted that in- 
vestment bankers had lost a_ large 
amount of business through these pri- 
vate placements. 

Caleb Stone, vice president of Pru- 
dential in charge of the company’s bond 
department, asserted that whereas the 
registration of securities under the Se- 
curities Act is only a “full disclosure” 
statement and specifically does not pur- 
port to carry the endorsement or appro- 
val of the SEC, “the institutional lender 
appraiser the merit of the security. 
Prudential’s analysis goes far beyond 
the material required to be contained 
in a registration statement. 

“Governmental protection may well 
be needed in the public issue where the 
investor has no contact with the bor- 
rower, no access to essential information 
and very likely no expert knowledge. We 
do not feel that the Prudential or its 
policyholders need any additional pro- 
tection on these scores.” 

In the final analysis, Mr. Stone said, 
it should be left entirely up to the bor- 
rower to determine how he wants to 
arrange his financing. “It is our opinion 
that borrowers should have the unfet- 
tered right to choose which method of 
financing is to be followed and that in 
the case of direct placement financing 
there should not be a requirement of 
registration with the SEC.” Stone em- 
phasized that “we feel that direct place- 
ment financing has made a very real 
contribution toward the solution of an 
important part of the capital problems 
of industry and from the very record 
of the volume of this financing ... it 
is clear that the speed and_ flexibility 
of direct placement financing must 
have appealed greatly to industry.’ 

Guardian Life’s second vice president, 
George T. Conklin, Jr., emphasized the 
importance of direct placements to the 
smaller and medium-sized borrower. 
The general impression that direct 


placements primarily benefit the large 
corporation is erroneous, he said. Actu- 
ally “the small borrower derives far 
greater advantage from direct place- 
ment than does the large borrower.” 

He denied the Halsey, Stuart argu- 
ment that private placements would in 
time completely absorb the corporate 
bond market, arguing “they are at a 
peak at the present time and cannot 
be expected to increase materially” 
percentagewise. As to resale of privately 
placed issues on the public market at 
a later date, termed a loophole by the 
Halsey, Stuart witness, Mr. Conklin said 
this is a very significant factor, those 
later sold being less than 1% of all di- 
rectly placed issues, and pointed out 
that life insurance companies are by 
their very nature long-term investors. 

Neither short-term bank credit or 
public offerings are as advantageous to 
the small borrower in need of capital in- 
vestment funds, “unlike the situation 
with large companies, such businesses 
do not possess usually the alternative 
of a public offering, and where this al- 
ternative is available, it is by its nature 
very costly.” 

He said that a total of 178 issues were 
privately placed in 1950 for amounts 
of less than $500,000, or more than one 
out of every three. More than half of 
such issues in that year, 291, were for 
amounts under $1 million. Increasing 
the availability of capital investment 
loans to the small well-established busi- 
ness has been the “greatest contribu- 
tion direct placements have made.” 

Speaking from the viewpoint of the 
borrower, the counsel for A. L. Smith 
Corp., a Milwaukee manufacturing firm, 
argued that a requirement for registra- 
tion of privately placed issues would de- 
lay and impede the transactions and 
thus remove much of their advantage. 


He said his company has secured two 
loans from Prudential, negotiations for 
which took two weeks and_ three 


months, respectively. Cost to the com- 
pany of arranging the first was $5,200 


and for the second, $8,500, as com- 
pared to a $50,000 minimum cost for 
public flotation. Both loans were tai- 


lored to the needs of the company. 
Advantage to Smaller Companies 


A disinterested witness invited by the 
subcommittee, E. Raymond Corey, as- 
sistant professor of business administra- 
tion at the Harvard Business School, 
called direct placements a “convenient 
and useful mechanism not only for 
meeting the needs of industry, but for 
providing an outlet through which the 


life insurance companies can put their 
ever-increasing assets to work.” A _ re- 
quirement for registration would limit 


parties to negotiate di- 
rectly with each other, would add to the 
costs and would hurt the flexibility of 
the method of financing. 

Speaking for life insurance compa- 
nies of medium size, Asa V. Call, presi- 
dent of Pacific Mutual Life, said the 
exemption of direct placements from the 
jurisdiction of the SEC “has not handi- 
capped his company in the acquisition 
of direct placements in amount, in loca- 
tion, or in type to whatever extent it 
mav be desired.” 

This view was echoed by Stuart F. 
Silloway, vice president and manager of 


the ability of 


securities investment of Mutual Life 
of New York, and by Donald C. Slich- 


ter, vice president of Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life. 

“Direct placements represent a most 
natural, simple and flexible form of pro- 
viding long- term capital,” Mr. Silloway 
testified, “the direct placement actually 
brings to the field of long-term financ- 
ing the intimate relationship which has 
always existed in short-term financing 
where borrowers obtain credit through 
direct dealing with banks. 

Mr. Slichter said his company’s ex- 
perience showed “distinct advantages to 
issuers” of direct placements in many 
cases, and had proved the only feasible 
method of capital- raising in some in- 
stances. “It is our view that the ad- 
vantages direct placement financing of- 
fers to issuers would be materially re- 
duced if mandatory registration of all 
security issues with the SEC were re- 


O. KELLEY ANDERSON IN HAWAII 


New England Mutual Life Has Been 
Selling Insurance There for 


: a Century 
oe Kelley Anderson, president, New 
England Mutual, accompanied by Mrs. 


Anderson, Doane Arnold, assistant secre- 
tary of the company, and Mrs. Arnold, 
flew from Boston, May 18 to Hawaii. 
The visit marks the 100th anniversary 
of Hawaii’s life insurance connection 


with Boston. 
The original New England Mutual 
mid-Pacific was 100 


policy sold in the 

days enroute to Boston for approval 
around Cape Horn on a clipper ship 
and was not returned to the applicant 
until the following spring. Now Hawai- 


ian policies are approved in Boston 


and returned to applicants within 72 
hours. 
Greetings from the Boston Chamber 


of Commerce and Ralph M. Binney, 
president, were being carried to the Hon- 
olulu Chamber by Mr. Anderson. He 
will also present the chamber a silver 
Paul Revere bowl from the Boston 
chamber as a token of more than a 
century of good business relations be- 
tween the two communities. 
New England Mutual also has 
missioned Charles MHoffbauer, noted 
painter, who executed the murals in 
the Boston home office, to paint a mural 
conception of the Hawaiian Prince Owy- 
hee’s visit to Boston in 1790. The picture 
will be presented to the Home Insurance 
Company of Hawaii, Ltd., whose general 
store in Honolulu was the first New 
England Mutual agency in the islands. 


com- 


LOMA Grad’s Meet June 4 


The eighth annual seminar of the So- 


ciety of LOMA Graduates will be held 
W ednesday afternoon and evening, June 
4, at Belmont Plaza Hotel, New York, 


John Jarman of the Prudential, president 
of the society, announced this wee k. 

Theme of the seminar will be “New 
Developments in the Life Insurance In- 
dustry.” Speaker at the evening 
will be Holgar J. Johnson, president of 
Institute of Life Insurance, who will talk 
on, “Public Relations is Everybody's 
Business.” 

At the afternoon session, questions and 
floor discussion will follow the speakers. 
Moderator will be Thomas M. Flaherty, 


se ssi mn 


New York Life. Panel members and 
their topics will be as follows: 
Don E. Slee, Mutual Benefit, Life, 


“Dictation by the Use of Telephone In- 
struments.” Charles R. Corcoran, Equi- 


table Society, “New Developments in 
Life Insurance Marketing.” Paul E. 
Mais, National Health and Welfare Re- 


tirement, Association, “The Development 
of Retirement Plans for Welfare Work- 
ers.” Iver Olsen, Mutual Life, “Common 
Stocks as Investments for Life Insurance 
Companies.” William C. Greenough, 
Teachers Insurance, “Variable Annuities 
from Equity Investments.” 





quired,” he argued. “We believe such 
a requirement is unnecessary and un- 
desirable.” 

In a statement filed with the sub- 


committee, Richard K. Paynter, Jr., fi- 
nancial vice president of New York L ife, 


also opposing mandatory registration, 
declared: 
“Any requirement of the registration 


of direct placements under the Securi- 
ties Act which would subject such bor- 
rowings to those provisions in the act 
which were designed to furnish infor- 
mation to uninformed buyers is in my 
opinion unnecessary and would hamper 
what has proved to be an effective 
means for financing American industry. 

“We do not believe that additional 
protection would be given to our policy- 
holders by such requirement as our own 
evaluation of a proposed borrowing not 
only covers the financial material such 
as studies of management, product, in- 
dustry and trends. The size of the port- 
folio of the investor who purchases di- 
rect placements necessitates the mainte- 
nance of an investment organization 
trained for these purposes.” 


Electronic Devices 
Can Speed Business 


GEN. SARNOFF TELLS NEW USES 
RCA Chairman Tells LIAA Electronic 


Computer Has Tremendous Promise 
for Their Business 

New electronic devices capable of revo- 
lutionizing the nation’s business opera- 
tions will be available in the reasonably 
near future, Brig. General David 
Sarnoff, chairman of the board, Radio 
Corporation of America, said in an 
address before the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America, meeting at Hot 


Springs, Va., this week. 
“It is now feasible to combine the 
automatic devices which have been de- 


form a 
system 


for radio-television to 
electronic accounting 


veloped 
complete 


for even the largest business organiza- 
tion,” General Sarnoff stated. “Such a 
system would provide for the transla- 
tion, storage, computation, processing, 


and printing of facts and in- 

formation. 

Present Systems Too Costly and Slow 
Pointing out that about nine million 

persons, or 16% of the working popula- 

tion of the United States, are engaged 

in clerical work, General Sarnoff said 


pertinent 


that present business systems are too 
costly and too slow. 
“These systems,” he explained, “can- 


not provide today’s information on to- 
day’s situation. Those responsible for 
making major decisions all too ofte *n find 
that they must shape tomorrow’s policy 
on the basis of statistics which are 
weeks or eaaites out of date. 

“Where millions of individual transac- 
tions are involved, the need for collect- 
ing and processing vast amounts of 
information increases enormously. 

“Through the development of 
tronic computers a major step has been 


ele = 


taken toward solving the problem of 
processing the information accurately 
and speedily. The next step is to im- 
prove the present methods for collect- 


ing facts and statistics upon which busi- 
ness decisions must depend. 

“An electronic system can select from 
an enormous mass of data the informa- 
tion that is pertinent to the solution of 
a particular problem. In effect, one can 
say to the machine, ‘I want a report on 


those areas in which our sales quotas 
have fallen short by more than 20%.’ 
And the machine will provide it in a 


will go on from 
1 
else the 


few minutes. Also, it 
there and provide whatever 
collected data can reveal.” 

Holds Great Promise for Insurance 

General Sarnoff told the insurance ex- 
ecutives that the electronic computer 
holds tremendous promise for use in the 
conduct and simplification of their busi- 
ness. 

“The information that we compress 
today on punch cards will be further 
compressed by storing the necessary fig- 
ures and words on magnetic tapes which 
can be scanned at the speed of many 
thousands of words a minute,” said the 
speaker. “Methods of rapidly double- 
checking the results of the computer 
are being developed with success so that 
one error in many billions of tranactions 
should be a rarity. This increase in 
efficiency and drastic reduction in time 
and labor can result in economies of 
startling proportions. 

“Since a computer's ae in its 
raw state, is in the form of electronic 
pulses, there are also sonalbitities for 
relaying these pulses simultaneously to 
remote points before reducing them to 
words and figures. The capabilities of 
our existing means of communication for 


swiftly transferring large quantities of 
information in electronic form is still 
far from being fully utilized. These 


modern robots promise to revolutionize 
and simplify the clerical operations of 
insurance companies, banks, tax bureaus, 
stock exchanges, and business in general. 
For example, in merchandising organiza- 
tions, a single electronic computer can 
do the combined accounting of receiv- 
ables. payables, purchases and stock con- 
trols.” 
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Elect John Danko Chairman 


The Savings Bank Insurance Forum 
of New York State has elected John 
Danko, Central Savings Bank, chair- 


man: William F. Owens, Emigrant In- 
dustrial Savings Bank, vice chairman; 
Gerald Pingerra of Lincoln Savings 
Bank, secretary, and Alfred Kranen, 
Kings County Savings Bank, treasurer. 


Complete Two-Weeks’ Course 

Forty-one assistant district John Han- 
cock managers have completed an inten- 
sive two weeks’ course in advanced un- 
derwriting and agency management at 
the Hancock home office in Boston. Di- 
rector of the school was Edwin P. Gunn, 
CLU, manager of field training. 

In the course of the school, the 28th 
of its kind sponsored by the company, 
the assistant district managers reviewed 
such fields as recruitment and selection 
of agents, advanced methods of training 
and supervision, methods of prospecting 
and selling, settlement options, social se- 
curity legislation, employe benefit plans, 
and business insurance. 


Bryden’s Talk 
(Continued from Page 3) 


of moving pictures and film strips. The 
committee’s well-balanced campaign of 
public education reaches most segments 
of the people and gives a better under- 
standing of life insurance. 


Praise for McLaren Representatives 


It was stated that the arrangement 
with the advertising agency, whereby 
practically all the time of one of its 


press relations officers and the part-time 
of others as needed, is made available 
to take care of public relations and 
press matters for the committee, is a 
most satisfactory one. During the year 
life insurance has been subject of many 
good news i and editorials in the 
Canadian daily and weekly press, sev- 
eral feature articles in magazines and 
some radio broadcasting. The reception 
given to the press material by the edi- 
tors of the Dominion has been particu- 
larly gratifying. The CLIOA’s office is 
becoming recognized as the best source 
of accurate and factual information 
about life insurance in Canada. 

In the educational division a number 
of publications have been issued. The 
1951 edition of the Canadian Trades AIl- 
phabet has been distributed to 1.300,000 
school children, in English and French. 
The institutional advertisement therein 
sponsored by the advertising committee 


stories 


offered to send a new booklet, “The 
Story of Life Insurance,” on request. 
Many thousand copies have been dis- 


tributed. A question and answer book 
aims to give authoritative answers to 
questions about life insurance in Can- 
ada. The committee also publishes a 
French _ edition. Another important 
document is “Life Insurance—A Cana- 
dian Handbook.” It is now found in 
many school libraries and is in the 
hands of many teachers of life insurance 
in the Dominion. 

This year witnessed the production 
of the first motion picture sponsored by 
the life companies in Canada. It was 
called “Our School Children’s Health” 
and has been widely distributed. The 
Institute of Life Insurance motion pic- 
ture, “For Some Must Watch,” has been 
a popular film also. 


Miss Dane Made 50 Talks in Year 


Miss Dane has traveled widely visit- 
ing and talking before business and pro- 
fessional women’s clubs, councils of 
women, women’s institutes and also 
teen-age groups. She belongs to a num- 
ber of these associations, was president 
of one, and has made 50 addresses in 
the past 12 months. 

During the year two studies reporting 
public attitudes towards life insurance 
and other businesses were distributed. 
The standing committee on institutional 
advertising of CLIOA works in close 
cooperation with the life underwriters as- 
sociation of Canada. 


Charles G. Taylor, Jr., Heads 
Mental Health Campaign 


Pach Bros. 
CHARLES G. TAYLOR, JR. 


Charles G. Taylor, Jr, president, 
Metropolitan Life, will 
drive in the New York area for funds 
for the National Association for Mental 
Health. Oren Root is president of the 
mental health organization. 

Mr. Taylor, who will act as general 
chairman of the drive, will be assisted 
by leaders in almost every branch of 
business and industry in the metropoli- 
tan area. He said that business and 
industry were being rallied to the sup- 
port of The National Association for 
Mental Health “because this organiza- 


head a_ special 





F. B. NELSON APPOINTED 

Appointment of F. Byron Nelson as 
head of The Prudential’s district office 
at Galesburg, Ill, has been announced. 
Mr. Nelson succeeds John Herron who 
has retired after a 35-year Prudential 
association, including 26 years as a 
manager at Galesburg. 

Previously, Mr. Nelson was a member 
of the company’s field training organi- 
zation at its Newark home office. He 
joined the company in 1944 as an agent 
at Aurora. In 1949, following his promo- 
tion to staff manager, he was assigned 
to the home office. 


MADE PRUDENTIAL MANAGER 

Harry E. Butcher has been promoted 
to manager of the Puget Sound district 
agency, Seattle, of The Prudential. Join- 
ing the Prudential in 1940, as a district 
agent at Chicago, he was promoted to 
staff manager at Port Arthur, Tex., Oc- 
tober, 1947. He was transferred to 
Bremerton, Washington, as staff man- 
ager in January, 1949, and in December 
of last year was promoted to a special 
assignment in which he has served un- 
til the present promotion. 





tion is carrying on a constructive cam- 
paign, against difficult odds, to convince 
the nation that mental health, which is 
so closely tied up with physical health, 
must be given consideration in every 
phase of American life—in business, in 
the schools, in medical practice and in 
all the manifold activities of the com- 
munity. 

“The improvement of the conditions 
in mental hospitals and the fight against 
mental illness is only one side of the 
organization’s work. Its effort to im- 
prove the mental health of the people 
should result in improved human rela- 
tionships, improved productivity, and in 
the improved capacity of the people to 
enjoy the wonderful social and cultural 
benefits which America has produced.” 





AAMED FOR WORLD-WIDE SERVICE from branches 

located in more than 20 countries, including 50 offices 
in the United States, the SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF CANADA has won universal recognition for the 
diversity of its comprehensive life insurance and annuity 
plans. The specific needs of men, women and children . 


under widely differing circumstances are taken care of, 


and a variety of optional policy privileges offers valuable 
alternatives to safeguard the interests of the beneficiary. 


More than One 
and a Half Million 
Policies in Force 
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SUN LIFE 








ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA . => 


Micou F. “Cou” Browne 


In Demand as Speaker 





MICOU F. BROWNE 


Micou F. Browne, agency vice presi- 
dent of Occidental Life of North Caro- 
lina, has become one of the best known 
speakers in the South. He has appeared 
before practically all of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce bodies in North 
Carolina and has appeared on the plat- 
form in some other states. 

Born in Raleigh, N.C., and a graduate 
of North Carolina State College as an 
honor student, he began his life insur- 
ance career as a clerk in the underwrit- 
ing department of the Occidental. Then 
he was transferred to the agency depart- 
ment. In 1948 he was promoted to 
agency director of the entire field force 
of the company which operates as far 
West as Utah. In 1941 he was elected 
secretary of the Southern Round Table 
of the Life Advertisers Association and 
has been secretary of the Raleigh Life 
Underwriters Association. In 1946 he 
served as chairman of Southern Round 
Table. 

In World War II he reported for 
duty at Camp Edwards, Mass. Shortly 
afterwards he went overseas and trained 
for a short time in Scotland. He was in 
the campaign of North Africa, Sicily, 
Salerno and participated in the cross- 
ing of the English Channel on D-Day. 
Also, he was in the Battle of The Bulge. 
While in the service he attained the 
rank of major, was awarded the Legion 
of Merit and wears five stars on his 
campaign ribbons. 

In 1947 he became national director 
of the Carolina Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and represented North Carolina at 
Junior Chamber of Commerce conven- 
tions in Long Beach, Cal., and at its 
national board meeting in Tulsa. He be- 
came president of the Raleigh “Jaycees” 
in 1948, then president of the North 
Carolina “Jaycee” organization. He was 
vice president of U.S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and at the 1951 conven- 
tion in Miami was elected treasurer of 
this national organization. 

In Raleigh he is a director of the 
Kimania Club, executive officer of the 
385th Engineering Combat Battalion, 
was co-chairman of the Infantile paraly- 
sis campaign of 1945; finance chairman 
for Wake County Boy Scouts and in 
1948 was assistant chairman of Commu- 
nity Chest Campaign. He was president 
of State College Alumni Association of 
Wake County. One reason Mr. Browne 
has been in so much demand as a speak- 
er is because of his wit and his dynamic, 
outstanding personality. 


BUFFALO MANAGERS MEET 

Buffalo Life Managers Association 
held a round table discussion recently 
on “The Financing of Agents.” Discus- 
sion leader was W. Ray Hutch, general 
agent, Aetna Life, Buffalo. 
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Home Life Names Chicago 





Gibson Studios 
JACK D. PAHL 


new district 
Home Life, 
has been announced by Ger- 
of Group in- 
has been ap- 
Joseph Shida- 


Appointment of two 
Group representatives 
New York, 
ald K. Rugger, manager 
surance. Jack D. Pahl 
pointed in Chicago and L., 


for 


and New Orleans Group Men 


also will work with general insurance 


























L. JOSEPH SHIDAKER 


brokers and fieldmen of non-group 
writing companies in this area. 

Mr. Shidaker came with Home Life 
in 1951 after previous Group sales ex- 
perience. He served until his recent ap- 
pointment as a member of the home 
office Group. sales department. As head 


district 
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ker in New Orleans. of the company’s Group office 
Mr. Pahl joined Home Life in 1950 in New Orleans, Mr. Shidaker will take 
with a background of experience in per- charge of developing Group sales in 
sonnel and labor relations work. After that city and in Jackson, Miss. He will 
home office training, he was assigned assist the company’s own field under- 000,000, an increase of 7% over the cor- 
to the Group ‘or in ee “i se os a in oe and yaeduces gpoie responding month last year, New Group 
* ill assis -time field under- with general insurance brokers anc ae . ; 
| hl will assist full-time ro hated life insurance amounted to $331,000,000 in 
writers in Chicago and Rockford, Ill,  fieldmen of non-group writing compa- npr : ; 0% \pril 
in the development of Group sales. He _ nies. April, an increase of ¢l'/o over /\pril a 
year ago. These represent new groups 
set up and do not include additions 


Life of Ga. Convention 
seventy-five Life 
representa- 
Southern 
Comfort, 


and 
of 


hundred 
Co. 


wives 


Six 
Insurance Georgia 
and from eleven 
states gathered at Old Point 
Va., for the company’s convention May 
25-28. Two hundred and seventy-eight 
30. staff managers qualified 

One 
agents 


tives 


agents and 


their wives. 


qualifying 


themselves and 
and eleven 


staff 


for 
hundred 

eight 
the 


were mem- 
President’s Club, top honor 
the company’s 3,000-man 
Eleven district mana- 
four 


and managers 
bers of 
group among 
field organization. 
gers, five division managers, and 
zone directors of agencies qualified. 
The convention schedule included 
business sessions and a sightseeing trip 


to Colonial Williamsburg was one of 
the special features. 

A buffet supper on Sunday night at 
The Chamberlin Hotel, convention 


headquarters, launched festivities. Presi- 
dent R. Howard Dobbs, Jr., was_key- 
noter for the business sessions. Chair- 
man of the board, I. M. Sheffield, Jr., 
Executive Vice President Cody Laird, 
Secretary George Sheffield, Agency 
Vice President W. S. Owen, CLU, and 
Director of Training G. S. Cutini car- 


ried business session spots. Featured 
guest speakers were Edmund Harding, 
Washington, D. C. humorist, and Mar- 
tin Williams, executive director of the 
Life Insurers Conference. 

R. H. BELKNAP TALKS 

Raymond H. Belknap, vice president 

of Continental Assurance, under the 


sponsorship of the Omaha Association 
of Life Underwriters, recently gave two 
talks on the same day. Theme of his 
first talk was “Let’s Not Get So Fancy,” 
which was presented at a luncheon of 
the Association. In the evening he ad- 
dressed the Nebraska Life Agency Man- 
agers Association on “Nothing But 
Trouble.” 


April Life Sales Up 14%, 


under Group insurance contracts already 


Life insurance purchases in the United in force. 
States in April showed an increase of In the first, four months of the year 
14% over the volume in the correspond- total life insurance purchases were $9,- 
ing month of last year, it was reported 276,000,000, an increase of 3% over the 
by the Life Insurance Agency Manage: first four months of 1951. Ordinary life 
oiaiinas Neatiotna) # ' ; in Apri] surance bought accounted for $6,421,- 
“4 ZASSOCIE on, P ¢ f 5 . - y 
a oe rca : mh 000,000, an increase of 12% over last year. 
was $2,571,000,000 compared with $2,250, Industrial life insurance purchases repre- 


000,000 in April of last year. 


Purchases of Ordinary life insurance ™on 
in April were $1,743,000,000 up 15% over -~ 
April a year ago. Industrial life insur- oa 
ance bought in April amounted to $497,- _ last 


th te 


year, 


34% 


tal, 


from 


year. 


an 


while 
amounted to $992,000,000, 
the 


new 


furst 


of 


four 


5% 


months 


sented $1,863,000,000 of this year’s four- 
increase from 
Group life insur- 
a decline 


of 


Prudential Changes 


Several changes involving Brooklyn 


and Long Island district office manager- 


ships, were announced by The Pruden- 
tial. 

Michael Galletta, who has been iden- 
tified with Prudential’s Long Island 
activities since joining the company in 
1922, will head the Maspeth district 
office, succeeding Warner Severins. Mr 
Severins assumes aang of the Brook 
lyn district office No. 6 


Replacing Frank M. Cnaiasions in the 


Brooklyn post, Mr. Severins assumes his 
new assignment after six years as dis 
trict head at Maspeth. He joined Pru- 
dential in 1930. 

Mr. Greenberg fills a vacancy at 
Rockville Centre caused by the con 
tinuing illness of Alfred Kroner. He 


joined Prudential in 1932 and has headed 
the Brooklyn office since 1950. 












FORT WAYNE, 


"In 1947 we moved to Fort Wayne to live and Bill became 


Athletic Director for Purdue University Center. 


"It was then that Hugh Jennings, General Agent for the 
Minnesota Mutual gave us the Success Bond Presentation. 
We were so!ld and we never forgot the impression it made 


on us. 


he turned to the insurance field and Minnesota Mutual. 


If you want to know how Bill Twitchell does it, 


The MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Organized 1880 


ST. PAUL I, MINN. 


So, when Bill and | decided his future was too limited, 


"Bill is a big friendly Westerner with an inexhaustible supply 
of drive and enthusiasm and a desire to he!p his fellow man. 
This, combined with Minnesota Mutual's sales tools, form an 
unbeatable combination. 

"Now Bill is his own boss; he isn't confined to an office. Our 
two children, Terry and Gary, will never know the anxiety of 
an insecure existence now that Bill has boarded ‘The Minne- 
sota Mutual Future Unlimited." 

write today. There’s no obligation. 


MRS. BILL TWITCHELL 


INDIANA 
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M. L. CAMPS AGENCY EXPANDS 


Moving to Larger Offices; Now in 3rd 

Place for Total Paid-for Among All ny See eee 

John Hancock Agencies . genes 

As part of its 1952 expansion program Large Southern California life 
the M. L. Camps Agency of John Han- . : 
cock Mutual Life in New York City, pean ita wants assistant medical 
will move the first week of June into director, age 30 to 40 preferred. 
larger offices in the 110 East Forty-sec- Prior experience desirable, in- 
ond Street building where the agency : ‘ : 
has been located for many years. The cluding electro-cardiography and 
new offices with all modern improve- x-ray. Address letter outlining 


ments will be located on the 17th floor : 2 

of this building. personal history, education, ex- 
This expansion is well timed as Gen- perience, present salary and 

eral Agent Camps will mark his 14th famil 

anniversary on June 1 as a general agent amily status to: 


of the John Hancock. Prior to coming BOX 2092 

to New York Mr. Camps had achieved 

nationwide prominence and in his 14 The Eastern Underwriter 
years here he has continued this promi- 

nence both in his own company and in 41 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 


association activity. He started his agen- 
cy here from scratch in the mid-town 
New York area with equal emphasis 
on brokerage and full-time production. 














J. E. MORRISON A. E. LOADMAN L. A. CANNON Ever since the agency was three years 2 
i old it has ranked among the first ten Stearns Heads Pension 
|. E. Morrison, formerly underwrit- Association. He is a graduate of the ory pits wor ng ta i Trusts, New England Mut. 
a é Ini i . Manitob: alc siness. Based o s 195 - : . 
University of Martoba. ' President O. Kelley Anderson, New 


duction up to May 1, the agency has 
moved into third place countrywide for 
total business produced including group 
and annuities, second place in group life, 


ing executive, has been appointed as- 

f Mr England Mutual, announces that vice 
president and actuary John L. Stearns 
will immediately assume executive re- 
sponsibility for the company’s substantial 
and growing pension trust business. He 
will be assisted by a committee composed 
of Assistant Secretary Doane Arnold, 


: Loadman has been assistant sec- 
sistant general manager and actuary of retary with special responsibility for 
the Great-West Life. Mr. Morrison policyholder services. A graduate of the 
succeeds F. D. MacCharles who retired University of Manitoba, he joined the 


ae bh ee angie ee ae . Great-West Life in 1932, was made su- 2nd into sixth place for paid-for ordinary 
May 30. He will be responsible for the pervisor of conservation in 1934, and Volume. About 50% of its total business 


actuarial and underwriting functions of 1 crant secretaarv in 1936 is produced by the full-time agents of 
“M ? the office. 








the company. A. E. Loadman, and L. Mr. Cannon joined the company in " = a c 
4. Cannon, have each been appointed 1932 after graduation from the Univer- As of last August 1 the Camps Agen- se Mg so eg Sone bee 
associate actuary and will assist Mr. — sity of Manitoba. He was appointed as- CY Was increased in size by virtue of Rahert J Lawthers, director of the 
Morrison in directing the Actuarial De- sistant actuary in 1939. Since 1946 he Tecelving a ee of the business of Denehts and. Estate Planning Depart- 
partment. has been attached to the Agency De- the former Harry Gardiner Agency. ment, an acknowledged authority in this 
Mr. Morrison was associated with the partment and has devoted his time to aS eee oe field. Everett T. Allen, Jr., of the Pen- 
Actuarial Department from 1932 to 1946, agency-actuarial and agency compensa- sion Business Department will serve as 
holding the position of assistant actuary tion problems. In recent years Mr. HEADS PRUDENTIAL DISTRICT an alternate on this committee. 
from 1943-1946. In 1947 he moved to Cannon has also conducted a number of Appointment of Emmett H. Spangler Doris Montgomery, attorney and for- 
the Underwriting Department as as- special actuarial investigations. In his as head of The Prudential’s district mer manager of the Pension Business 
sistant underwriting executive, and later new post Mr. Cannon will retain many office at Monessen, Pa. has been an- Department, has resigned but has not 
in the same year became underwriting of his present responsibilities. He is a nounced. Mr. Spangler fills the vacancy yet made known her future plans, 
executive and an executive officer of the member of the Council of the Canadian caused by the retirement of Nicholas J. ~ ——_—__— 
company. He has headed the Under- Association of Actuaries and a member Campbell. BANKERS LIFE SCHOOL 
writing Department during the busiest of the examination committee, LOMA Associated with Prudential since 1942, Eleven salesmen from 11 agencies of 
five years in its history and now takes Institute. During World War II he Mr. Spangler had been serving as _re- 3ankers Life of Des Moines attended 
on broader management responsibilities. served as navigation officer with the gional supervisor of the company’s Up- a senior sales training school at the 
Mr. Morrison is on the executive coun- Royal Canadian Navy on convoy duty in — state New York territory, prior to his company’s home office recently. 
cil of Home Office Life Underwriters the North Atlantic. present appointment. He previously was The school is the second in a series of 
px tects et eee an agent and a staff manager in the three under the direction of Roy A. 
company’s McKeesport district office. Frowick, director of training schools. 





Raise $40,000 at Annual 
Insurance Lunch of UJA 


Fifty men in the insurance field con- 
tributed $40,000 for the support of the 
worldwide agencies of United Jewish 
Appeal at the annual luncheon of the : ae . 

Greater New York life insurance divi- ; " ‘ “— 
sion held in Biltmore Hotel, May 20. Y~ Capitol Life’s 
Clarence Oshin, Home Life general Ls 

agent, chairman of the industry’s 1952 i —. t . sic ial 
campaign, presided at the luncheon. Two i ee. q First Year Commissions 


of those prominent in the campaign are 


David A. Carr of the David A. Carr J ’ Sil 
Agency, chairman of the new workers | Le 4 Helped Me Get My New Car 


mobilization drive, and Isidore Siegel, 


retired, who organized the Metropoli tan | ’ J mf ; , i Home office sales aids along with consistent 

Life representatives in U Ps campaign. ora, fi a ’ Panes 
United Jewish Appeal of Greater New effort paid off in liberal commissions from 
Capitol Life and made my “new car” possible 





York is the sole adres sing agency 





in that territory for Un'ted Israel Ap- ty ; = 3g 
peal, Joint Distribution Committee, in- | : : ~ Sa thi year 
ee el. ee oe " Russell J. Ambos, Capitol Life Field Underwriter 


Americans, American Jewish Congress, F . 
National Jewish Welfare Board and : ; : Ellensburg, Washington 


American Friends of Hebrew University. ; With Capitol Life you ger these benefits: 


@ Attractive commissions—Bonuses @ Prompt underwriting service 
Liberal first year commissions plus lifetime renewals. A coordinated underwriting service for the field forces, 


NEW DISTRICT OFFICE 


John W. Judd Made Supervisor of @ Sales training and sales aids @ Exclusive contracts 


Salinger & Wayne District At 4 ‘ ’ ; 
Baldwin, Long Island Cooperative sales assistance to the men in the field. Complete line of policies with competitive rates. 

a '& + 2 meg Ne a a Pie : A Available to qualified field underwriters now residing in the 13 Western States. 

of Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, has 


been appointed supervisor of the agency’s For details on the Capitol Life expansion program 
new district office in Long Island which in your area, write: 
opens June 1 in Baldwin. 

Mr. Judd, who has specialized in busi- THOMAS F. DALY II, Vice President 
ness insurance and estate work, is active and Director of Agencies 
in local educational and amateur theatri- 


cal circles. 

Other members of the office are: Al- 
fred W. Walter, Jack N. Boyle and 
Thomas O. Moore, all of Long Island. 








XUM 





152 
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Trueblood Talks to LOMA 
On Public Relations Use 


The first big and necessary step 
towards better public relations is made 
when every individual in the company 
“I’m a public relations man,” H. 


says, 

Dixon Trueblood, director of public re- 
lations and advertising of Occidental 
Life of California, said in addressing 


the Life Office Management Association 
in Colorado Springs this week. 

“We all are or should be public re- 
lations people and everything we do and 
everything we put on paper has public 
relations aspects,’ Mr. Trueblood said. 
“We should also realize that public re- 
lations is made up of many deeds and 
actions and not all of them are big ones. 
Big decisions are important and so is 
the way they are carried out. But much 
of public relations is made up of small 
acts and attitudes.” 

Seven suggestions were made by Mr. 
Trueblood for improved public re'‘ations 


throughout the company: Remember 
that sound policy and effective per- 
formance is the heart of public rela- 


tions; think of yourself as an important 
public relations person—you are; re- 
seen TE that the public consists of many 
small publics; review forms continuous- 
ly; watch for bafflegab and avoid the 
language of the business; use the light 
touch when you can; ask yourself how 
you'd react to this form if you were 
on the receiving end. 

Spez tking of company 
gested, “why not hold periodic reviews 
of all forms to see (1) if they are still 
needed and (2) if they’re doing the job 
expected of them.” 

Special emphasis was placed on the 
question of policy forms which, Mr. 
Trueblood said, involves difficult and 
real problems, but which could profitably 
be given the attention of everyone. He 
cited the work of his own company, un- 
der way for a long time, towards sim- 
plifying and improving the policy con- 
tracts, with a new contract expected soon 
which will be shorter, easier to read, 
better to look at and cheaper to produce. 

Mr. Trueblood said that public rela- 
tions department can be a great. help, but 
that it is helpless until others through 
the company get on the bandwagon. 


forms, he sug- 


College Retirement 
Equities Fund’s Board 


The College Retirement Equities Fund 
elected its first board of trustees 
from leaders in higher education and 
finance. Among those elected, who have 
distinguished themselves in finance and 
in college pension planning, were seven 
trustees of the Teachers Insurance & 
Annuity Association of America, sponsor 
of the E quities Fund and pioneer in the 
development of this new approach to re- 
tirement income in the educational field. 

Incorporated by a special enabling act 
of the New York State Legislature, 
CREF offers the 75,000 TIAA policy- 
holders in 600 educational institutions 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, an opportunity to protect their 
retirement incomes against inflation. 
Through CREF, TIAA _ policyholders 
may supplement their fixed dollar income 
from TIAA annuities with yields from 
investment in common stock and other 
equities. 

Educators on new Equities Fund board 
include these college officials: Lewis H. 
Durland, Cornell; J. Hugh Jackson, 
Stanford University; David McCahan, 
University of Pennsylvania; Herman B. 
hey Indiana University; Charles W. 

Cole, Amherst ; Mark H. Ingraham, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Mabel Newcomer, 
Vassar; Ralph E. Himstead, American 
Association of University Professors. In 
field of finance are William R. Biggs, 


has 


Bank of New York; Shelby Cullom 
Davis, investment, consultant; Wallis B. 
Dunckel, Bankers Trust; Warren E. 


Hoaglund, Standard Oil of New Jersey; 
Kenneth L. Isaacs, Massachusetts In- 
vestors Trust; Samuel R. Milbank, 
Wood, Struthers & Co.; Francis F. Ran- 
dolph, J. & W. Seligma in & Co. 

College Retirement Equities Fund and 
TIAA will function as separate corporate 
and financial entities, says President R. 
McAllister Lloyd of TIAA. 


Made Director of Group 
Insurance by Great-West 





STEFAN HANSEN 

Stefan Hansen, FSA formerly Group 
actuary, has been appointed director of 
Group insurance of Great-West Life of 
Winnipeg, H. W. Manning, vice presi- 


dent and managing director has an- 
nounced. 
Mr. Hansen’s appointment as an ex- 


ecutive officer of the company recognizes 
the rapidly expanding place which 
Group business has taken in the com- 
pany’s operations. Group business in 
force passed the $500,000,000 mark re- 
cently and is now more than one-quarter 
of the company’s total business in force. 

Mr. Hansen, widely known as a speak- 
er on Group and pension platforms, is 
a graduate of University of Manitoba. 
He joined Great-West’s Actuarial De- 


TRIBUTE TO INSURANCE WIFE 


Des Moines Sunday Register Gives 
Half Page Display to Mrs. E. R. 
Brock and Family 
Mrs. Edwin R. Brock, wife of the 
Penn Mutual Life’s “Man of the Year” 
in Des Moines, the E. P. Connolly 
Agency, was the principal recipient of 
one of the most remarkable publicity 
compliments ever paid an_ insurance 
man’s wife when the Des Moines Sun- 
day Register, which has a circulation 
in excess of half a million, presented 
the Brock family as a full-page pictorial 

feature on Mother’s Day. 

Five pictures of the family filled this 
page, one showing Mrs. 3rock enjoying 
the luxury of breakfast in bed as a 
Mother’s Day treat from her daughters, 
Elizabeth and Nancy. Another picture 
shows the two sons—Robert and James 
-—planting pansies in the garden as a 
living present from them. A third pic- 
ture shows the family enjoying a fire- 
place picnic in the back yard. The 
fourth picture shows Mrs. _ Brock’s 
mother, Mrs. George Simnson, giving 
her daughter a facial as a Mother’s Day 
present. The final picture shows Mr. 
and Mrs. Brock enjoying a Mother- 
Father dinner date downtown after the 
children were in bed. 

Edwin R. Brock appears in two of the 
five photographs. 





Penn’s 105th Birthday 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance cele- 
brated its 105th birthday on May 25th. 
Since its founding in 1847, the company 
has paid out more than $1,985,000,000 in 
benefits to policyholders and_ benefici- 
aries. More than half of these payments 
went to living policyowners. Currently 
the company mails out over 27,000 in- 
come checks each month. 





partment, in 1945 and was appointed 
Group secretary in 1946. He was further 
advanced to Group actuary in 1948. 








lI 


well-balanced 


A well-balanced company is, we believe, a company 


areas 





mpany 





. .. whose financial position is strong 
... Whose geographical market embraces a 
balance of metropolitan, town and rural 


. .. whose policy contracts include all funda- 
mental coverages... 


... whose contributions to its industry have 
been recognized as outstanding 


. . whose growth has been steady and uniform 


. . whose size is sufficiently large to assure 
confidence and prestige 

... whose management, nevertheless, has 

never lost the common touch with agent 

and policyholder 


... Whose reputation as a friendly company 
has been consistently upheld 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company 


The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA e¢ 


PENNSYLVANIA 








WANTED 


A sincere and ambitious life 
underwriter to assist Gen- 
eral Agent. Leads, drawing 
and opportunity. 
BOX 2098 
The Eastern Underwriter 


41 Maiden Lane 
New York 38, N. Y. 











Children Win Art Prizes 





President Shanks of Prudential with 
Junior Art Winners 


Seventeen children or young relatives 


of home office employes of The Pruden- 
tial were awarded cash prizes and certifi- 
Mention on May 22 
com- 


cates of Honorable 
for capturing top 
Junior Art Contest. 


in the 
The 
200 entries, was spon- 
Office News,” Pru- 


dential employe magazine, 


honors 
pany’s contest, 
which drew nearly 
sored by the “Home 
Presentation of awards to the youthful 
Carrol M. Shanks, 
president, in a ceremony held 
Cash awards of $15, 
and 


artists was made by 
company 
at the home office. 
$10 and $5 were g 
third prize winners in each of the three 
10 to 12, 7 to 9, and 6 


years and under. 


iven to first, second 


age classes of 
Gannon, 


Mere- 
Dirk, 


prizes went to John R. 
Bloomfield, N. J.; 
dith, 9, of Oakland, and 
4%, of Long Beach, Calif. 


First 
Elaine 
Barbara 


IHOU Members Total 218; 
Plan Cincinnati Meeting 


James Q. Taylor, president of Institute 
of Home Office Underwriters, has an- 
nounced that the following companies 
have recently been admitted to member- 
ship: Guaranty Savings Life, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Armed Forces Mutual 
Life, San Antonio; Constitution Life, 
Los Angeles; United Home Life, In- 
dianapolis; and International Life, Aus- 
tin, Texas. Membership in the Institute 


now numbers 218 companies. John 
Acree, Jr., president of the Lincoln In- 
come Life, is chairman of the member- 


ship committee. 

Arrangements for the next meeting of 
the Institute to be held at the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, September 
25-27, are being completed. William H. 
Harrison, secretary of underwriting di- 
vision, Security Mutual Life, will be gen- 
eral chairman of the meeting. 
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Arranges $10 Million Loan 


History of Acacia Mutual Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc., has 


arranged to issue $10,000,000 of fifteen- 
vear 5% secured notes to Mutual Life 


When William Montgomery in 1893 Joined ‘Then Small of New York and the Northwestern 


Mutual Life. Mutual of New York will 


Fraternal His Vision and Executive Talent Quickly Changed purchase $6,000,000 of the notes, Pro- 


ceeds of the loan will be used to re- 


Picture; Large Expansion as Legal Reserve Company Got — {i;¢ $10,000,000 of various notes held by 
Under Way in 1903 banks. 


In 1869 when General Ulysses Simpson 
Grant was president of the United 
States, two events which had consider- 
able significance in life insurance took 
place. One was an act of Congress which 
resulted in the formation of the com- 
pany which became the Acacia Mutual 
Life. The other was the birth of Wil- 
liam Montgomery, who became the 
principal factor in the company’s growth. 

The insurance company, chartered as 
the Masonic Mutual Relief Association, 
was a fraternal. Members paid $1.10 
each upon the death of a brother mem- 
ber, whose beneficiary was entitled to 
get as many dollars as there were mem- 
bers in good standing in the association. 
The extra ten cents from each payment 
went to cover expenses. The fraternal 
grew so slowly that by 1892 it had a 
membership of only 800. As there was 
not yea money in the treasury to 
meet death claims the officers and di- 
rectors were about ready to call it quits 
and discontinue the society. 


Montgomery Quickly Changed 
Association’s Picture 


But a new personality entered the as- 
sociation and the picture changed. This 
was William Montgomery, who was 
elected secretary, December 26, 1893. 
The situation would have discouraged 
most persons, but not Montgomery. To- 
tal assets amounted to approximately 
$10,000. The “home office” consisted of 
a small room on the second floor of a 
building. The office was furnished with 
a safe, an unpainted school desk, a pot- 
bellied stove and a few chairs. 

The year after he became secretary 
he recommended to the board the forma- 
tion of a new class of members who 
would pay on a more equitable basis 
than the old ones. This was rejected, 
but in 1895 a plan of assessment, graded 
according to age, was adopted and medi- 
cal examinations were first required. 
Shortly thereafter, the company put on 
its initial agent. The new plan was suc- 
cessful, membership increased and in 
1897, the company’s first clerk was em- 
ployed at a salary of $20 a month. Be- 
tween then and 1902 the expanding as- 
soci ition was licensed in Virginia, North 
Carolina and Pennsylvania and its char- 
ter amended to authorize the issuance 
of policies up to $2,000. 

All Policies on Legal Reserve Basis 

Changes then came quickly. Walter C. 
Wright was appointed actuary to an- 
alyze the business and make recommen- 
dations. Dr. J. B. Nichols was appointed 
medical director. And in 1903 came a 
most important step. The Charter was 
amended requiring the association to 
maintain legal reserves on all policies. 
It thus became the first fraternal asso- 
ciation to maintain legal reserves on 
policies. Membership was limited to 
Master Masons. By 1904 the company 
had $1,639,000 in force and it was neces- 
sary to move to larger quarters. This 
was followed by writing of Whole Life, 
20 Payment Life and 20 Year Endow- 
ment policies. Limit on any one life 
was raised to $5,000. In 1907 the com- 
pany moved again. In 1908 the name 
was changed to Masonic Mutual Life 
Association of the District of Columbia. 
Further expansion of business resulted 
in still another move to larger quarters 
in 191i, by which time the insurance in 
force had passed $4,000,000. The first 
home office building was purchased in 
1917 

Became President in 1919 

Mr. Montgomery became president in 
1919 and insurance in force at the end 
of that year was more than $100,000,000. 
In 1922 the name was changed to Acacia 
Mutual Life Association. The company 





WILLIAM MONTGOMERY 


Kerr-McGee, in business since 1932, 
has applied the funds toward the ex- 
pansion of its four principal lines of 
operation: exploration, development and 
production of oil and gas; contract drill- 
ing; refining; and operation of natural 
gasoline plants. The company’s opera- 
tions recently have been conducted prin- 
cipally in Oklahoma, West Texas, New 
Mexico, Southern Louisiana and South 
Dakota. 


ROBERT A. ALLEN PROMOTED 

Robert A, Allen of Des Moines has 
heen appointed assistant state manager 
for Connecticut General Life, it was an- 
nounced by Charles M. Maxwell, state 
manager. Mr. Allen has been with Con- 
necticut General since 1946 and is a past 
president of the Des Moines Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 





billion mark of insurance in force. 

In 1936 the Acacia Mutual completed 
and moved into its present home office 
building, an impressive looking structure 
on Louisiana Avenue, facing the United 
States Capital, United States Supreme 
Court and Union Station. It is one of 
the first of the large Washington build- 
ings which are seen by the thousands 
of passengers daily arriving at Union 


moved into another building of its own Station, and one of those attracting 


at 101 Indiana Avenue in 1928, at which marked attention. It is a fitting tribute 
time it had more than $200,000,000 in to the indomitable courage and_ bold 
force. In 1932 it adopted its present vision of William Montgomery, whose 
name and the Masonic limitations were willingness to follow uncharted but 
eliminated. From then on many pro- soundly conceived courses helped Acacia 
gressive steps were taken and the com- become a vital financial and social force 
pany grew until it finally passed the’ in the national economy. 














YOU sHOULD KNOW 


MORE ABOUT 
THE UNION LABOR LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


On, th ie he Siher Anniversary 


Ay te 


Why not learn about our leads, our approach to the blue 
collar market and the other sales aids that enabled our 
Field Force to place over 350 Millions of Life Insurance 
in force? 


TO YOU — MR. LIFE UNDERWRITER — A 
REAL OPPORTUNITY FOR SALES HELPS AND 
AIDS IS OFFERED. WRITE AT ONCE TO 


the UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 
200 East 70th Street New York 21, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 9-2800 











Praises Hancock in Field 


Of Art and Advertising 


Activities of John Hancock in the 
fields of art and advertising were re- 
cently cited in a column distributed by 
the United States Information Service 
to newspapers, magazines and radio sta- 
tions in more than 80 foreign nations. 

The column, “Arts and Men,” by Nor- 
man Smith, also quoted liberally from 
two recent national advertisements of 
the John Hancock, the ones featuring 
Abraham Lincoln and the Statue of 
Liberty. 

The International Information Ad- 
ministration of the Department of State 
distributes USIS releases biweekly by 
air pouch to American diplomatic posts 
throughout the world. These posts 
either turn over the the release to an 
influential news organ as an “exclusive,” 
give it general distribution, or prepare 
a leaflet from the material. 

Mr. Smith’s column read in part: 
“Visitors to the United States are often 
surprised at how public-spirited the na- 
tion’s big business firms are. A good 
example of this civic spirit, carried into 
the cultural field, was given recently 
by the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., Boston. This company co- 
operated with the Development Com- 
mission of the State of Connecticut to 
put on an art exhibition. More than 
a quarter of a million persons attended 
the show during its seven days. On one 
day, a Monday, it was estimated that 
50,000 school children came to see the 
paintings. The John Hancock Co., in 
addition to helping stage the entire 
show and prize competitions, displayed 
art works of its own that attracted 
much favorable attention. 

“The company has done many things 
in the public interest. One of the most 
impressive has been to commission pro- 
duction of a series of paintings of great 
men and historic events in American 
history, each accompanied by a_ few 
lines of text explaining the significance 
of the man or event.” 


Koster, Dana Co. Publishes 


Business Insurance Letter 
Koster, Dana & Co., 30 Pine Street, 
New York, announces the publication, 
commencing in June, of a new monthly 
letter, “Business Ownership Problems,” 
designed entirely for the owners of 
closely held businesses. Exclusive dis- 
tribution franchises will be made avail- 
able to one qualifying general agency 
in each territory. “Business Ownership 
Problems” letters will be distributed 
monthly by each franchise holder among 
the owners of the larger closely held 
businesses in his territory. 

Each issue will discuss four or five 
separate problems of direct concern to 
the business owner, with emphasis on 
those problems affecting his estate and 
the deferred compensation of executives 
and employes. The letters make a direct 
contribution to the sale of life insur- 
ance by encouraging inquiry from busi- 
ness owner prospects, many of them not 
otherwise approachable. 

“Business Ownership Problems” is 
also important as an agency builder. 
Distribution privileges may be offered 
by the franchise holder to brokers and 
surplus line agents. Copies of the letter 
would also be sent regularly to such 
groups as lawyers, certified public ac- 
countants, loaning officers of banks, etc 

Koster, Dana & Co., headed by Henry 
S. Koster, are publishers in the estate 
planning field. Their publications have 
been used by many life underwriters 
and trust companies throughout the 
country. Mr. Koster is also senior part- 
ner of Koster & Co., independent finan- 
cial analysts and consultants to many 
well known clients. 





R. W. UTLEY AGENCY MOVES 

Roy W. Utley, general agent of Bene- 
ficial Life of Utah at Los Angeles, has 
moved his offices into larger quarters 
at, 3055 Wilshire Boulevard. 
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The Eastern Life Is 25 Years Old 


Company to Enter Some Other States; Will Shortly Write 
Non-Medical; President Lipsky Career 


By CLarENcE AXMAN 


The Eastern Life Insurance Co. of 
New York is a quarter of a century old 
and the event was commemorated by a 
dinner held in the Hotel Astor on Mon- 
day night of this week. Among those 
present were Raymond Harris, Deputy 
Superintendent of Insurance, and Julius 
Sackman, head of the Insurance De- 
partment’s Life Bureau; some directors 
and bankers, and President J. Howard 
Odom and Medical Director James 





HARRY YARIN 


Montgomery of North American Reas- 
surance. 

The founders could not well have 
picked out a quarter of a century which 
would present more problems to a young 
company. After it got under way the 
country experienced one of the worst 
depressions in its history and_ later 
came a World War, the Korean con- 
flict and then the current inflation. The 
speakers praised the courage and the 
sound judgment of the company’s foun- 
ders, officers and directors as the eco- 
nomic and war problems were met. 

Disc ussing this phase of the Eastern 
Life’s operations, President Louis L ipsky 
said: “The Eastern Life has made its 
presence known and felt in the life in- 
surance field in general and upon all 
who have had any contact with it. It 
began its life in a period of great change 
in American economic conditions. The 
first decade of its life was spent in an 
economic storm. It passed through 
changes introduced in our way of life 
by the New Deal. It came through a 
great war. It was uncertain for a time 
as to the validity of its estimates; it 
was uncertain of the road it would have 
to take; it was uncertain of the public 
to which it would have to make its ap- 
peal. And it came through with honor 
and with security.’ 


Has $42,122,793 in Force 


Mr. Lipsky said that three officers and 
one member of its staff have been as- 
sociated with the company from its first 
day. He mentioned Dr. Isaac Sossnitz, 
medical director; Colonel Frances R. 
Stoddard, Jr., its general counsel and a 
former Superintendent of Insurance; 
Harry Yarin, vice president and secre- 
tary, and Herman Weisberg who joined 
the company when its doors were first 
opened. 

The company on December 31, 1951, 
had assets of approximately $10,000, 
capital and surplus of more than $800,” 


000; insurance in force of $42,122,793. 
Will Enter Other States 


During his talk Mr. Lipsky said that 
at the last annual meeting of the com- 
pany it was voted to increase the par 
value of the Eastern Life’s stock from 
$3.50 to $5.50 per share, and amount re- 
quired for this purpose will be trans- 
ferred from surplus to capital. The im- 
provement in its capital structure will 





LOUIS LIPSKY 


enable the Eastern Life to enter a num- 
ber of states. 

The Eastern Life’s president paid a 
warm tribute to Colonel Stoddard say- 
ing that his advice has been a pillar of 
strength and if it had not been for him 
the tribulations of the early days might 
have made the directors give up the 
ship. He also thanked the New York 
State Insurance Department for its en- 
couragement and helpful attitude to- 
wards the company. 

The Eastern Life was incorporated 
under the laws of this state as the 
Judea Life Insurance Co. and licensed 
as a legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany on April 5, 1927. In 1932 the com- 
pany’s title was changed to the Eastern 
Life Insurance Co. President Lipsky re- 
ceived his early training in the field of 
journalism and became a noted literary 
figure. He became an editor in Jewish 
journalism and dramatic critic of the 
old New York Press and of the New 
York Telegraph. Entering the Zionist 
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| Morgan O. Doolittle, President 
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movement for the building of Palestine 
as a Jewish national home he became 
president of Zionist Organization of 
America and a leader in American Jew- 
ish Congress. 

The first president of the insurance 
company was Judge Jacob S. Strahl 
who was on the rostrum Monday night 
and made a short talk. The late Samuel 
Mason was its first vice president and 
the late Jacob Ish-Kishor was its first 
secretary. 

Company’s New Plans 

“One of the rules laid down by the 
founders was that the quality of busi- 
ness was more valuable than its quan- 
tity; that the protection of policyholders 
was most important,” said. Mr. Yarin 
on Monday night. The company’s 
maximum retention was $5,000 and 
double indemnity amounted to $2,000. 
An automatic reinsurance treaty was 
made with North American Reassurance 
Co. which permitted binding the rein- 
surance company for four times the 
Eastern Life’s retention so that it could 
issue $250,000 of life insurance and 
$100,000 of double indemnity on our ap- 
proval. At present the retention of 
Eastern Life is $17,500 of life insurance 
and $7,500 of double indemnity, a com- 
bined total of $25,000 of risk on any in- 
dividual. “Our reinsurance treaty per- 
mits us to issue on our own recognizance 
additional $70,000 of life insurance and 
additional $30,000 of double indemnity, a 
combined total of $100,000 of risk so 
that at present we can issue our own 
approval of $87,500 of life insurance and 
$37,500 of double indemnity,” said Mr. 
Yarin. “Recently, we added double and 
triple protection riders, a $20 a month 
per $1,000 family income rider and a 
mortgage protection policy. We _ will 
shortly make available to our field force 
non-medical insurance, new contracts 
will be juvenile policies with re fund of 
premium, in addition to our other juve- 
nile contracts. To our representatives in 
states other than New York we will 
make available juvenile policies with full 
death benefit commencing with age 
one.” 

The Question of Size 

During the evening President Lipsky 
made some comments on the place in 
insurance for companies of all sizes. 
His comments on this phase in part fol- 
lows: 

“It is said that corporations have no 
soul. This is not generally correct. It 
is true there are corporations so big, 
their staffs so large, their operations so 
manifold and complex, that it is not easy 
to find the place where their hearts 
should be. But there are many excep- 
tions, especially in life insurance compa- 
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WE LIKE OUR COMPANY 
BECAUSE IT OFFERS: 


1—LOW NET COST TO POL- 
ICYHOLDERS 


2—PENSIONS TO BROKERS 
AND SURPLUS WRITERS 


SO WILL YOU... 





Samuel D. Rosan Agency, Inc. 
General Agent 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CO. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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nies and savings banks and many of 
our best commercial banks. These often 
attain through their methods a person- 
ality easily distinguished. They are often 
able to rise above their ‘bigness.’”’ 

Murray April, director of agencies, in- 
troduced several field men who took a 
bow. They were Samuel Lonchein, gen- 
eral agent, Union Square office, who has 
been with the company since it was or- 
ganized and is oldest of the company’ s 
general agents in point of service; Wal- 
ter Kaye of Levy-Kaye Age ney, 116 
John Street, who for five years has led 
the company; and Nathan B. Waldman, 
who has been consistently a large pro- 
ducer. In addition to the orchestra un- 
der the leadership of N. L. Saslavsky 
several songs were sung by Robert Se- 
gal. 


Conn. Mutual Increases 
Single Premium Limits 


Connecticut Mutual Life has increased 
the limits on maximum amounts accepta- 
ble under single premium policies and 
annuities. The company will accept a 
maximum of $150,000 single premium on 
life policies. On all Single Premium En- 
dowments, the company will accept a 
maximum of $100,000 single premium. On 
Single Premium Life Annuities (Imme- 
diate or Deferred) the maximum on one 
life will be an annuity of $1,000 per 
month. 

The maximum annual premium limit 
on retirement annuities has been in- 
creased from $7,500 to $10,000, subject to 
the limit that the annuity must not be 
over $1,000 per month. 

Insiead of the present limits on lives 
connected by close family or business 
relationships, each case will be consi 
ered on its merits and the company may 
then be able to apply larger limits than 
those now in effect. 


Donn Marvin Colonial 
Gen’! Agent in Westchester 


Colonial Life has appeinted Donn 
Marvin as general agent in Westchester 
County, New York, and vicinity. Mr. 
Marvin started his insurance career in 
Boston, and subsequently transferred 
his activities to the New York area. 

He attended Lake Forest Academy, 
Yale University, and subsequently did 
post-graduate work at Harvard and Chi- 
cago Universities. 
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Third Agency Management 
Conference at Ohio State U. 


“The people of the United States are 


friends of our business. They are the 
ones who will determine the extent of 
our growth. And it is the underwriter by 
this friend of his need for 


to him that 


convincing 
our service, by pointing out 
agency can provide that serv- 
and efficiently, and 
a policy- 


no other 
ice as completely 
seeing to it that he becomes 
holder to the full extent of his need that 
constitutes the most important factor in 
our growth. In him we place the faith 
of our business,” Alfred N. Guertin, ac- 
tuarv of American Life Convention, said 
recently at the third annual Life 
Agency Management Conference at Ohio 
State University, Columbus. The con- 
ference was sponsored by the university 
in cooperation with the Ohio Association 
of Life Underwriters and a number of 
statewide general agents and managers 
organizations. 

Speaking on “Factors Affecting the 
Growth of the Life Insurance Busi- 
ness,” Mr. Guertin said in part: “We are 
in an evolutionary era. We must ac- 
commodate ourselves and our business to 
changing economic conditions. If eco- 
nomics should force changes in the pat- 
terns of coverage desired by our people, 
or new ones are made suitable by eco- 
nomic influences, it is up to the business 
to accommodate itself to it and to per- 
form well in the role created for it. 
There is no evidence, however, that we 
have reached any situation that should 
cause wide disruption in our present 
areas of activity. The areas of family 
protection, business insurance and indi- 
vidual insurance for tax purposes are 
still with us in an enormous way— 
that is being demonstrated to us day 
after day.” 

Mr. Guertin said in closing that “The 
people of the United States are insur- 
ance minded as never before; the search 
for security continues ever and_ will 
probably never cease. We, in the life 
insurance business have built a precious 
edifice in its name. Jecause of its 
beauty, that design has been imitated. 
More and more, its design is sought to 
be applied by others. More and more 
our edifice is being crowded by other 
buildings erected in its image and in 
its shadow. Like precious property it 
must be protected, it must be guarded 
against encroachment and its surround- 
ings must be kept clean and clear, if the 
public is to enjoy its beauty and utility 
to its maximum extent.” 


Other guest speakers were Homer C. 
Chaney, second vice president and di- 
rector of agencies of the New England 


Mutual Life, Boston; Henry W. Persons, 
Chicago manager of Mutual Life of New 
York; and Dr. Joseph Weitz, research 
associate, Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association, Hartford. 


John Hancock Course 

Twelve members of general agencies 
of the John Hancock successfully com- 
pleted an intensive intermediate course 
in the fundamentals of life underwriting 
at the John Hancock home office in 
Boston recently. 

Agents at the two-week course studied 
such fields as the integration of Social 
Security, and life insurance, pensions for 
veterans’ dependents, settlement options 
and self-organization. 

Instructors for the course, which was 
held from May 12 through May 23, were 
James M. Smith, M. Lakin Hunter, CLU, 
Charles W. Hoover, E, Wayne Wood 
and William F. Kiel, Jr., agency as- 
sistants. : j 


Canada Life General Agent 
The Canada Life Assurance Co., Tor- 
onto, se announced the appointment 
of The Russell Co., Washington, D. C., 
as general agent for the District of 
Columbia, Maryland, and Virginia. ‘tani 


appointment is another step in the Can- 
ada Life’s expansion in the realy 


Boston Trust Council 


Holds Annual Meeting 


John G. Khouri, New England Mutual 
Life, was elected president of the Bos- 
ton Life Insurance and Trust Council at 
meeting and seminar held 
Other officers elected are 
Day Trust Co., vice presi- 
dent; Charles H. Deming, National 
Shawmut Bank, treasurer; William C. 
Coogan, Brookline, secretary. 

Elected to the executive committee are 
Robert H. Gremley, Rockland-Atlas Na- 
tional Bank and Leland T. Waggoner, 
CLU, Mutual Life of New York. 

The all-day seminar was devoted to 
discussions in the matter of “The Small 
3usiness—Conserving its Value for the 
Owner and the Family.’ 

Comprising the panel were Dr. Edwin 
H. White, vice president and director 
of the Insurance Research and Review 
Service; Samuel J. Foosaner, tax spe- 
cialist and lecturer, and James Phinney 

axter 4th, trust officer of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. 


its annual 
last week. 
Allen Potter, 


Addresses Marsh Agency 

William J. Casey, New York attorney, 
and president of Business Reports, Inc., 
addressed J. D. Marsh & Associates of 
Washington, D. C., estate planners, last 
week at their final meeting in the 1951- 
52 educational series. 

Mr. Casey, co-author with J. K. Lasser, 
has written such well known brochures 
as Tax Sheltered Investments, Tax 
Planning Under the Excess Profits Tax, 
and Executive Pay Plans. He has con- 
tributed articles to many tax and finan- 
cial publications. Mr. Casey was _ for 
many years chairman of the board of 
editors of the Research Institute of 
America, and has also been associate 
general counsel for ECA. During World 
War II he was Chief of OSS Intelli- 


gence, European Theatre. 








mutual company. Salary open. 
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Can YOU Use This Executive? 


A well-known casualty executive with 30 years of experience is looking 
for a new opportunity to give fuller expression to his insurance talents. 


He has handled underwriting, home and branch office 
administration, and is versed in the actuarial aspects of the 
business. He is equally at home in rating bureau work. 


He would welcome an opportunity to talk with some casualty or fire 
company, preferably in New York, and give full details as to his fitness 
for other home office or branch office executive work, with stock or 


If interested, address Box 2089, The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 
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Los Angeles Shopping Center 
Opened by Pacific Mutual Life 


One of the largest and most complete 


metropolitan shopping centers in the 
country was placed in operation on 
May 23 when Pacific Mutual Life 


opened Norwalk Square, 13-acre, $2% 
million real estate development serving 
a 100,000 population area in southeast- 
ern Los Angeles County, Calif. 
Designed to provide complete, inte- 
grated service to meet all shopping 
needs of patrons at one convenient stop, 
Norwalk Square houses some 40 retail 


merchandise units and _ provides off- 
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describes the relationship between 
the Company and its policyholders 


and Field Force. 


This relationship 


has been built on: 
. A purely mutual operation. 
. A General Agency foundation. 
Net level premium reserves. 


. A strong surplus. 
Flexible settlement options. 


| 
2 
3 
4. Very low net cost. 
5 
6 
7. Its stable territory: 


il. . Ind. . la. . Mich. . Minn. 
N 


Y. . Conn. . Me. . Mass. . N.H. . N.J. . Pa. 


. N.D. . Ohio . Wash. . Wis. 


- Rt, , Vt. 


Exceptional Field Opportunities available... 
Write to the Agency Secretary. 
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street, illuminated parking for 1,200 cars. 
Store space has been allocated to lessees 
with a view to bringing top quality 
merchandise and the diversity of metro- 
politan shopping facilities into the 
heavily populated and rapidly expanding 
suburban residential area. 

Merchants already in operation joined 
with Pacific Mutual in staging an elabo- 
rate two-day opening celebration, with 
dedication ceremonies attended by Civic 
and business leaders from an extensive 
surrounding area. Key speaker was T. 
S. Burnett, financial vice president of 
Pacific Mutual, who stated that his 
company’s construction of Norwalk 
Square as an investment on behalf of 
its nearly 500,000 policyholders had been 
undertaken only after thorough and ex- 
tensive investigation had established 
that it would prove sound and at the 
same time fill a genuine community 
service need. House-to-house surveys 
had identified residents of the area as 
being mainly in the younger age brack- 
ets, with growing families, in steady, 
productive employment, owning or pur- 
chasing their homes. Rapid population 
growth in recent years had created an 
urgent need for extensive increase in 
merchandising facilities, which could 
not be met within the physical limita- 
tons of the existing business districts, a 
situation favorable to the construction 
of the complete, integrated type of shop- 


ping center exemplified in Norwalk 
Square. 
Pacific Mutual’s investment and real 


estate personnel are well experienced in 
shopping center development and ad- 
ministration, having several other proj- 
ects of this type currently in successful 
operation—notably at Salem, Oregon 
and Salinas, in central California. 


S. B. Pelton Wins Honor 
Award of Canada Life 


The highest honor that can be ob- 
tained by a Canada Life manager, “The 
President’s Award,” has been earned for 
the second consecutive year by Stafford 
B. Pelton, manager of the Windsor 
branch. This award is based on all the 
important factors reflecting efficiency in 
branch management. The winning of this 
distinction climaxes another most suc- 
cessful year of operation of Windsor 


branch which has developed into one 
of the company’s most important 
branches. 

Mr. Pelton joined Canada Life in 


Toronto in 1935, and following a_ suc? 
cessful career in personal production, 4 
accepted the increased responsibilities ! 
as manager at Windsor in 1941. 
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Joins Girard Life as 


Executive Vice President 


S: J: GILBERT 


S. J. Gilbert has joined Girard Life 
as executive vice president, according to 
Charles W. Windham, company presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Gilbert entered the insurance 
business in 1932 in Minnesota, his birth- 
place. He went to Dallas three years 
ago from the Continental Assurance to 
supervise the life agencies of Reserve 
Life. 

The Girard Life, a Texas chartered 
company with home office in Dallas, has 
over 100 million dollars of insurance in 
force. William A. Blakley is chairman 
of the board of directors. 

Girard Life now operates in 14 states 
and is expanding rapidly into new areas. 
Mr. Gilbert will supervise the develop- 
ment of agencies and production. 


Prudential to Establish 
Four New Group Offices 


The Prudential announced that it will 
shortly establish four new district Group 
insurance offices in the east and Midwest 
to assist its field force, brokers and 
agents in the development and sales of 
Group coverages. 

According to Edmund B. Whittaker, 
vice president, who heads the firm’s 
Group insurance department, offices will 
be opened at Allentown, Pa., and Port- 
land, Me. They will be followed by units 
set up at Birmingham, Ala., and Des 
Moines, Iowa. An_ intensification of 
Group activities plus a desire to furnish 


. more rapid and efficient service in sec- 


tional areas prompts the expansion, he 
said. 
> William L. Newkirk, who joined Pru- 


fdential’s Group organization in 1947, has 


been named to head the Allentown proj- 
ect. He most recently was associate 
district Group service manager at Phila- 
delphia. Territory to be covered by the 
new office embraces northeastern Penn- 
sylvania. 

_Arthur R. Taylor, who has been asso- 
ciated with the company’s Group opera- 
tions in New England for the past five 
years, will head the Portland organiza- 
tion. This office will handle Group ac- 
counts throughout Maine and New 
Hampshire. 

Portland and Allentown will function 
as part of the company’s eastern Group 
region which is under the supervision 
of Allan D. MacKinnon, regional Group 
sales manager. 

_Full details of the Birmingham opera- 
tion, which will open the latter part of 
May, and the Des Moines project, sched- 
uled for July, will be announced in the 
near future, Mr. Whittaker said. 





R. P. Allen’s New Post 

Appointment of Robert P. Allen as 
home office representative in Houston, 
Texas, for the New York Life Group 
department, has been announced by 
Wendell Milliman, vice president in 
charge of Group insurance. 

For the past five and one-half years 
Mr. Allen has been Group sales and 
service representative in Dallas for 
The Prudential. Mr. Allen is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Texas and 
served with the Navy during World 
War II 


The company also announced the 


ELMIRA ASS’N SPEAKER 


Arthur S. Carruthers, of Rochester, 
N. Y., spoke at a recent meeting of 
Elmira Life Underwriters Association. 
Mr. Carruthers, assistant trust officer of 
Lincoln Rochester Trust Co., spoke on 
“Stock Selling Schemes.” 





transfer of Michael Parker from its 
Group insurance office in Atlanta, Ga., 
to the Dallas district Group office. Both 
Mr. Parker and Mr. Allen will be 
closely associated with John R. Mad- 
dock, district Group supervisor in Dal- 
las. 


Pacific Mutual Group Mgr. 

Pacific Mutual Life has announced the 
promotion of Gordon H. Edwards to be 
manager of the company’s Indianapolis 
group insurance office. Mr. Edwards, 
Group insurance representative in In- 
dianapolis since January, was transferred 
there from the company’s San Francisco 
Group field office where he had been 
since May, 1950. 

A UCLA graduate, Mr, Edwards 
joined Pacific Mutual in October, 1949. 
First assigned to the Los Angeles Group 
field office, he was later transferred to 
the company’s Houston office. 
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THERE’RE SOME GOOD REASONS FOR THIS FINE RECORD! 
We point with pride to: 


@ the excellent morale of the entire field force 
the realistic leadership of our general agents 
the field mindedness of the Home Office 

the wide range and quality of our policy contracts 
liberal underwriting practices 
our comprehensive training program for agents 

top-flight promotional material—direct mail, sales aids, national ads 


Providing life insurance programs of “planned flexibility” for people with varying 


incomes and all kinds of life insurance needs has been our job for over 100 years. 


Maasachusel Mutual 


ORGANIZED 1851 


Owned by its policyholders — operated for them 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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LIAA Spring Meeting 
Weighs Current Topics 


INVESTMENT TREND DISCUSSED 
Some of Those Participating; General 
Sarnoff Gives Latest Information on 
Electronic Machines 








Hot Springs, Va., May 28—Following 
the address at LIAA spring meeting here 
on progress of electronics, General David 
Sarnoff was asked if it will be long now 
before electronic machines suitable for 
the smaller companies will be available. 
His reply was that experiments to 
process such machines have been under 


way for some time, especially in finding 
a substitute for the large vacuum tubes 
of the big machines. He felt that not. 
a long period will elapse before the 
smaller machines of general utility will 
be on the market. The large machines 
have more than five thousand vacuum 


tubes and the machines take up as much 


as a thousand feet of space. 


A Look at Investment Situation 


After Sarnoff’s talk the meeting was 
nour open to discussion of problems 
of great current interest to the business, 
beginning with a review of federal 
financing projects. F, W. Ecker, execu- 
tive vice president, Metropolitan Life 
described the visit. of a committee of 
prominent insurance executives who had 
been asked to the Treasury Department 
to consult with it in reference to new 





Elected a Director 
By New York Life 





CLARENCE J. MYERS 


Clarence J. Myers, executive vice 
president of New York Life since 1948, 
has been elected a director of the com- 
pany. Four years after joining New 
York Life as the company’s secretary in 
December, 1942, Mr. Myers was elected 
a vice president, On October 20, 1948 
he was designated executive vice presi- 
dent. In that capacity he has the overall 
responsibility of assisting the chairman 
of the board and the president in the 
management of the company; and in 
the absence of the president he exercises 
his authority and performs his duties 
He is chairman or a member of the per- 
sonnel and salary committee, public re- 
lations committee, committee on insur- 
ance practices, space committee and 
budget committee. 
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government financing plans. The Treas- 
ury wanted to know, for instance, how 
much the companies could allot for 
balance of year in new government 
issues. A survey of a number of com- 
panies indicated that for the balance 
of the year there might be a billion 
dollars of funds available for all varieties 


of investments after investment com- 
mitments already made by companies 
were eliminated from the estimate. 


Among those speaking on government 
financing were Morton Boyd, Common- 
wealth Life; Robert E. Henley, Life 
Company of Virginia; Asa V. Call, 
Pacific Mutual Life; and Robert E. 
Patrick, Bankers Life Co. Consensus of 
opinion is that companies are showing 
no enthusiasm for additional purchases 
of government bonds, one reason being 
the unsatisfactory interest rate. The non- 
marketable 234% convertible bonds are 
not popular with either the companies 
or the public. At present time about 
15% of the industry’s investment, port- 
folios is in government bonds, 


Stand on Private Placements 


Next topic discussed was that of direct 
placement loans. Among speakers were 


vice president William Bradshaw, Provi- 
dent. Mutual; Alexander Query, Pru- 
dential; B. Anderson, Connecticut 


General; and Messrs. Call and Patrick. 
While there was considerable difference 
of opinion, general belief is that SEC 
registration approach to direct place- 
ment, problem is not a satisfactory solu- 
tion and that question of distribution 
with its local angle is an important one. 
It was announced that committees of the 
companies are studying all the problems 
relating to this topic. 

The session for Thursday will be de- 
voted to agency matters. Among those 
who will take part in the discussion are 
John D. Marsh, Washington, D. C., gen- 
eral agent Lincoln National Life and 
William D. Davidson, agent, Equitable 
Society and president Chicago Life Un- 
derwriters Association. Moderators at 
the discussions here are Manager 


L. C. Jones Made Executive 
Asst. by N’western Mutual 





LAFLIN C. JONES 


Laflin C. Jones, director of insurance 
service research for Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life has been promoted to a newly 
created position of executive assistant, to 
Robert E. Dineen, vice president, in co- 
ordinating the work of the various in- 
surance departments of the company and 
in major studies of company operations 
in the underwriting field. Mr. Jones will 
continue research projects and editorial 





Bruce Shepherd and General Counsel 
Eugene Thore of LIAA. 

General Sarnoff, who talked = on 
progress of electronics, was introduced 
to LIAA audience by President Charles 
G. Taylor, Jr., of Metropolitan Life. 








OPPORTUNITY 


For Life Sales Executive 


oS 


iss GROWING and amply financed Texas 
company operating in 15 states seeks services 
of experienced executive as vice president in 


full charge of life sales. 


Unusual opportunity for qualified man 
capable of earning $10,000-$15,000 upward 
a year. Reply at once in confidence to Box 
2099, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden 
Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 


in TEXAS 














work with which he has been associated 
in his present duties the past 14 months. 

Mr. Jones joined the agency depart- 
ment of Northwestern Mutual in 1929, 
after graduating from Dartmouth. While 
in charge of educational activities, he 
had a large share in writing the com- 
pany’s educational courses. He is a CLU 
and has instructed life insurance groups 
and classes at business schools, He for- 
merly was editor of Field Notes, agent 
publication, and The Pillar, home office 
employe magazine. His life insurance 
plays and skits have been presented at 
company meetings, state and national life 
association conventions. He was ap- 
pointed an officer of the company in 1941 
as assistant director of agencies, and 
made director of insurance service re- 
search April 1, 1951. 


Williams Heads Combination 


Companies Comm. LIAMA 
Savannah, May 28—W. J. Williams, 
vice president, Western & Southern 
Life, Cincinnati, was elected chairman 
of the Combination Companies Com- 
mittee of LIAMA at the concluding 
session of Spring Conference for Com- 
bination Companies here. Elected to the 
committee were James G. Bruce, vice 
president, Colonial Life; and David F, 
ae vice president, Interstate 
fe, 


Joins Continental Assur. 





B. HAMOR 


ROBERT 


Robert B. Hamor has resigned as as- 
sistant manager of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral branch office to join the home office 
staff of Continental Assurance as super- 
intendent, of agencies in charge of field 
service. 

Mr. Hamor has been associated with 
Connecticut General since 1936, starting 
as a personal producer, earning a pro- 
motion to assistant branch manager at 
Buffalo in 1939. After the war, he was 
transferred to the Chicago branch as 
assistant manager. 

He has been principally responsible 
for recruiting and training of new pro- 
ducers, with emphasis on estate plan- 
ning, and assisting men engaged in ad- 
vanced life insurance study. 

After graduation from Temple Uni- 
versity, where he majored in journalism, 
Mr. Hamor spent several years with the 
Sunbury Daily Item before entering the 
life insurance business, 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 
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New England Mutual’s 
Group Announcements 


BJORN IS GROUP DIRECTOR 





Christmas Group Secretary; Tebbetts 
Has Top Responsibility; Start Gen- 
eral Underwriting About January 1 





New England Mutual announces the 
appointment of Walter Bjorn as di- 
rector of group insurance and of Wil- 
liam R. Christmas as Group secretary. 


a graduate of McGill University. He 
was in the home office of the Sun Life 
from 1929 until he entered the Canadian 
Navy. He was separated from service 
late in 1945 with the rank of lieutenant 


commander, and came to Massachusetts 
at that time. He will terminate his 
present association with the Massachu- 
setts Mutual as Group actuary on July 1. 


Statement by President Anderson 


In conjunction with these announce- 
ments; New England Mutual’s president, 
O. Kelley Anderson, stated that top ex- 





Left to right: Vice President Walter Tebbetts; Walter Bjorn, director of Group 
insurance; William R. Christmas, Group secretary. 


Born in Massachusetts Mr. Bjorn is 
a graduate of Trinity College where he 
was a member of Phi Beta Kappa. He 
comes to Boston from the Northwestern 
National Life where he was second vice 
president and director of group insur- 
ance. Prior to this he administered 
3ankers Life Co. 
following an earlier and long association 
with the Connecticut General. He will 
take up his new duties with New Eng- 
land Mutual on June 1. 

Mr. Christmas, a native 


Group activities at the 


of Canada, is 





Employe Publication 
Of Mutual Life, New York 





Walter S. Story (left) and 
Peter J. Schaus 


Ten years ago the first issue of “The 
Mutual Circle” came off the press and 
went to work in the interest of all sal- 
“eed employes of Mutual Life of New 

OrkK 

Walter S. Story, first editor of the 
monthly magazine, and Peter J. Schaus, 
editor since Mr. Story’s retirement in 
1946, were honored guests at an informal 
“in-office” ceremony, marked by the 


ecutive responsibility for the company’s 
Group business had been assigned to 
Vice President Walter Tebbetts, an offi- 
cer of the company for 30 years and a 
director since 1943. Mr. Tebbetts has 
headed all the company’s’ extensive 
studies of Group insurance and the pre- 
liminary organization work as well. 
Mr. Anderson also indicated that he 
hardly expected the company to be com- 
pletely prepared for general underwrit- 
ing of Group life and Group annuity 
cases until the first of the year. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Leaders Club at Frontenac 
The Leaders Club of Massachusetts 
Mutual Life met at Chateau Frontenac, 
Quebec, May 26-28 with 378 qualifiers— 
a record number—attending. President 
Leland J. Kalmbach opened the con- 
vention with a talk on the company’s 
position in the industry and the outlook. 
He was introduced by Royse W. Jack- 
son, Detroit, vice president of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Agents Associa- 
tion. Vice President Charles H. Schaaff 
conducted the Court of Honor which 
included 85 representatives. 

There was a full program of talks, 
panel discussions and conferences. A 
full account of the convention with pic- 
tures will appear in an early issue of 
The Eastern Underwriter. 





Mutual Trust Leaders 


Mutual Trust Life of Chicago has an- 
nounced that General Agents Bernard 
Bergen and Bernard Eiber CLU, Brook- 
Ivn, were tied for second place among 
the company’s general agents in personal 
production for April. The Bergen-Eiber 
Agency is one of the company’s leading 
producing agencies and is currently run- 
ner up for first place in net paid business 
for the year. 





ne of coffee and a special birthday 
cak 

“The Mutual Circle” plays an impor- 
tant role in an enlightened program 
of employe and public relations at Mu- 
tual of New York. The magazine’s chief 
purpose is to chronicle all company 
events (business, social and athletic) 
in an informative manner. 

The “Circle” has a circulation outside 
the home office. It goes to many in 
the company’s agency offices. A special 
section reports the news about them, 
It goes to retired employes. And it 
goes™o outsiders as a result of exchange 
requests and business contracts. 


Metropolitan to Rebuild 
1 Madison Ave. Home Office 


Charles G. Taylor, Jr., president of 
Metropolitan Life, announced this week 
that the company plans to rebuild the 1 
Madison Avenue unit of its home office 
and to erect a modern office structure 
on the site. The construction will be 
by sections and the famous Metropoli- 
tan Tower with its clock and chimes, 
which has long dominated the Madison 
Square skyline, will be retained. 


Eight Penn Mutual Agencies 
To Hold Regional June 25-27 


Penn Mutual Life will hold a regional 
convention for eight of its agencies 
June 25-27 at Pocono Manor, Pa. Agen- 
cies attending are those of Ralph G. 
Engelsman, Robert C. Irwin, Carr R. 
Purser, John T. Scott, Harry O. Ras- 
mussen, John E. Spence, Crowley & 
Marr, Washington, D. C., and Starr 
Northrop, Harrisburg. 

The program has been arranged by 
these general agents and all the speak- 
ers will be producers except the follow- 
ing home office officials who will attend: 
President Malcolm Adam, Vice Presi- 
dents D. Bobb Slattery and John M. 
Huebner, and Vice President and Actu- 
ary Charles E. Rickards. 


Some Topics at Meet of State 
Departments June 22-26 


‘National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners is having its annual meet- 
ing June 22-26 at Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. At the Sunday session the life 
committee of which Commissioner 
Bohlinger is chairman will have a hear- 
ing on what level of contingency re- 
serves are appropriate for various types 
of Group coverage and in what manner 

should those reserves be set aside. 

Another discussion will be on _ life 
insurance solicitation on military bases, 
jurisdiction over which has been ceded 
to the Federal Government. 

On Monday there will be subcom- 
mittee meetings on Blue ‘Cross - Blue 
Shield. Some subjects: minimum re- 
serves for non-profit hospital and medi- 
cal service plans, rights of osteopathic 
physicians to participate in non-profit 
medical service plans study of non-profit 
hospital service plan enabling acts. 
Chairmen at Blue Cross- Blue Shield 
sessions will be Crichton of West Vir- 
ginia and Leslie of Pennsylvania. Blanks 
committee, Robinson, chairman, will be 
in session May 23. 

Life Committee Topics 

Among topics before life committee, 
Leggett of Missouri, chairman are these: 

War Clause subcommittee reports; 
contingency reserves for various types 
of Group coverage; advisability of su- 
pervising and _ regulating commercial 
pension funds by State Insurance De- 
partments; rules and regulations govern- 
ing sale of credit life and credit 
A. and H.; absorption of Group Acci- 
dent and Health losses by life compa- 
nies using their life profits; “Official 
Guide” for filing and approval of life 
forms, similar to Accident and Health 
Guide, in interpreting and dealing with 
non-statutory requirements; should a 
mutual life company write non-par poli- 
cies? Also will be explored the possi- 
bility of agreement among Departments 
as to what constitutes “employe” or 
“wholesale” insurance with basic under- 
writing rules as well as required provi- 
sions. In examinations committee 
Bowles, chairman, one topic will be 
extent, if any, to which examiners should 
adjust the income tax liability of an 
examined company as a result of sub- 
stantial differences between their claim 
of liability reserves and those set up 
by the company. 


B. J. McCORMICK DEAD 

Bernard J. McCormick, manager of 
the Worcester, Mass., district office of 
Boston Mutual Life, died suddenly, May 
25, at the Milton, Mass., Hospital. Mr. 
McCormick had been with the company 
18 years and manager at Worcester the 
past nine years. 


Sophie Lubroth Heads 
Brooklyn Branch Slate 


OTHER OFFICERS, DIRECTORS 
Guest Speaker Was Al Schick, CLU; 
Elections to Take Place at 
June Meeting 
Sophie Lubroth, associated with the 
3ergen-Eiber agency of Mutual Trust 
Life, Brooklyn, was nominated for the 
presidency of the Brooklyn branch of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York at the May meet- 








Matar 


SOPHIE LUBROTH 


ing held last week at the Hotel Bossert. 
Other officers nominated were Carl E. 
Haas, CLU, general agent, Continental 
Assurance, administrative vice presi- 
dent; Edward L. Rosenbaum, general 
agent, Mutual Benefit Life, educational 
vice president; Morris Besso, manager, 
Metropolitan Life, one relations vice 
president; Robert Sayles, agent, The 
Prudential, treasurer; Joseph Schulman, 


agent, Aetna Life, secretary. 
Directors 
The following directors were nomi- 
nated to serve until June, 1955: Maurice 
Blond, Mutual Trust Life; Edward C. 
Dohse, The Prudential; Jack War- 


shauer, Guardian Life; Henry Marshall, 
Berkshire Life; Louis Robinson, Metro- 
politan Life; Murray Klein, Metropoli- 
tan Life; George Ayd, The Prudential; 
Marshall M. MacLeod, CLU, The Pru- 
dential. Directors to serve until June, 
1954, nominated were William Krauss, 
New England Mutual; Arthur Bikoff, 
Aetna Life. Robert Parr, John Han- 
cock, was nominated to serve until June, 
1953. Jack Warshauer served as chair- 
man of the committee on nominations 
and elections. The election will take 
place at the June meeting of the branch, 
the date to be announced later. 

Guest speaker at the meeting was 
Al Schick, CLU, field training division, 
The Prudential, who had for his topic 

“The Life U nderwriter—Key man of the 
Community.” Mr. Schick, who outlined 
some of the responsibilities of the pres- 
ent day life underwriter, phen Re hen 
the importance of thorough service to 
clients. What may appear relatively 
academic and unimportant he remarked, 
may adversely affect a widow if improp- 
erly applied in_ the sale. Mr. Schick, 
comparing the life underwriter with the 
members of other professions who de- 
vote themselves to the interests of hu- 
manity, said that the life insurance 
representative has also earned a title of 
distinction by his service to his clients. 


PASSES HALF - BILLION MARK 
Farm Bureau Life’s in-force business 


totaled $500,146,395 on March 31. 
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LIFE-TRUST COUNCIL MOVEMENT 
Trust 


3oston, Septem- 


The first Life Insurance and 
Council was formed in 
ber 11, 1930, through the initiative and 
leadership of the late Franklin N. 
CLU, and Henry N. 
retired vice president of the Old Colony 
Mr. 


efforts as 


Ganse, Andrews, 


Co. In = appreciation of 


Mr. 


Trust 


Ganse’s and Andrews’ 


the principal founders of the move- 
ment, the Boston Life Insurance and 
Trust Council has had painted and 


hung portraits of these far-sighted lead- 
ers which were displayed for the first 
time at a seminar of the group last 
week. 

There are now sixty Councils in the 
The 


launching and growth of this movement 


United States and two in Canada. 


has been of great benefit and impor- 


tance to life insurance. It has brought 


together in mutual understanding and 


cooperation two groups of men who 


often find common margins of competi- 
this 
ground might be emphasizing their an- 


tion and but for mutual meeting 
tagonisms instead of their cooperative 
benefits. 

It is accordingly appropriate to mark 
the 


movement, starting modestly by a meet- 


a milestone in development of a 
ing of minds between an energetic life 


insurance man and a bank trust officer 
with vision, which opened a new area of 
mutual cooperation between life insur- 
ance sales forces and financial men who 


often work in the same vineyards. 


SEIZURE OF VESSELS 


A committee of 





the Chamber of Com- 


merce of State of New York has made 
a report in opposition to a bill before 
New York legislature which would amend 


the public health law to provide for 


seizure and forfeiture of vessels, air- 
craft or vehicles used to conceal, convey 
or transport narcotics in violation of the 
the law. The Chamber has adopted the 
report. 

The obvious intent of the measure is 
to place on the owner of vessels, vehicles 
and aircraft the responsibility for curb- 
ing the illegal transportation of narcotics, 
the 
seizure and forfeiture provisions of the 
bill. 


such an-owner because of the difficulty 


under the compulsion .of drastic 


This places_a heavy obligation on 


of establishing adequate control pro- 


cedures to insure that no narcotics are 


concealed on the vessel, aircraft or 
vehicle, or on the persons of any indi- 
vidual in or upon such conveyance. 
Because of the many possibilities for 
concealment of minute quantities of nar- 
effects of an 
with a 


cotics on the person or 
owner is faced 
virtually task of 
Yet, if the narcotics are discovered the 
for- 


individual the 


impossible detection. 


owner is faced with seizure and 
feiture. The owner’s only recourse would 
be to prove that the use of his property 
for transportation of narcotics was 


intentional, nor as the result 
Since the bill 


contains no definition of what constitutes 


neither 
of negligence on his part. 


negligence, however, the owner is left 
with an extremely difficult burden of 
proof. 

In passing it shou!d be pointed out that 
A. Int. 268 (the number of the New York 
bill) is similar to the drastic proposal 
H.R. 6543, 


February 11, 


introduced in Congress on 
1952, 
harsh obligations on banks, ship owners 
Under the 


before 


which would place 
insurance companies. 
terms of the Federal Bill, 
the Ways ‘and Means Committee of the 
House, banks are prohibited under the 
penalty of a $50,000 fine for each viola- 
tion, from paying any check or draft in 
connection with the 
cotic drugs until the bank has investi- 


and 
now 


purchase of nar- 
gated the transaction involved, and deter- 
mined that the drugs purchased will be 
used solely for medical purposes or other 
purposes approved by Secretary of the 
Treasury. Owners of vessels and planes 
required that the 
drugs are also in this classification. Simi- 


are also to ensure 
larly, insurance companies would be re- 
sponsible for insuring a cargo found to 
contain illegal narcotics, and they would 
be liable to fines of $50,000 and $100,000 
After 
the third violation, an insurance company 


for the first and second violation. 


would be prohibited from doing business 
in the United States. 

The Chamber of Commerce committee 
recommends that the State bill (A. Int. 
268,) be amended and clarified to limit 
involving intentional 


seizure to cases 


acts of owners, or some similar amend- 


ment, which will adequately protect own- 
ers or operators from seizure resulting 
from acts which they cannot reasonably 
be required to control. Also, the Cham- 
ber committee thinks Ways and Means 
committee should draft an entirely new 











John R. Cooney (left), reelected president of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, is shown receiving the “Oscar” of the National Safety Council’s 
national committee on films for safety, from John B. McCullough, chairman of the 
committee. The presentation was made at the 86th annual meeting of the National 


Board at the Hotel Commodore on May 22. 


The honored the NBFU’s 


award 


safety film, “Tony Learns About Fire,” which was filmed last year in Athens, Ga., 
in consultation with the National Education Association. 





Bernard M. Eiber of the Bergen-Eiber 
agency of Mutual Trust Life in Brook- 
lyn was honored at a recent dinner 
party given by one of the Brooklyn 
LUTC classes of which Mr. Ejiber 
served as instructor. At the dinner, 
which was held in Sakele’s Restaurant, 
Mr. Eiber was presented with a mono- 
grammed gold tie-clip suitably inscribed. 

* * x 


John F. Luehs, New Jersey state 
agent of the Pacific Fire Group, will 
retire about July 1 after more than 32 
years’ service. He plans to live in 
Florida. Mr. Luehs is a member of the 
New Jersey Special Agents Association, 
New Jersey Fieldmen‘s Association and 
the Insurance Square Club of New 
Jersey and has been active in these 
and other organizations. 

ik. ke 


Hollister V. Schenck, vice president 
of Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, was 
recently named treasurer of the Vir- 
ginia State Chamber of Commerce. 

* * * 


Frederick W. Floyd, CLU, manager 
of the Philadelphia agency of Life 
Insurance Co. of Virginia, has been 
named a director of the Evening School 
Alumni Association of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

George Wyland, associate manager at 
District of Columbia for Acacia Mutual 
Life, was recently elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Life Insurance Club 
of Washington. 





Federal bill which would set up reason- 
able standards of procedures to be fol- 
lowed by ship owners and others for 
helping curb the illegal narcotics traffic, 
and which would impose penalties only 
in those instances of willful violation of 
such clearly defined responsibilities. 


Chairman of the New York State 
Chamber’s committee on Harbor and 
Shipping, which made, the report dis- 
cussed in. this editorial, is-John W. O. 
Von Herbulis. a 





L. L, Lukes, president of General Ex- 
change Insurance Corporation and of 
Motors Insurance Corporation of New 
York, both affiliates of General Motors, 
has been 31 years with the organization. 
These companies write fire, theft (com- 
prehensive) and all forms of collision 
insurance for automobiles. 


a 


A. B. Kempton and R. L. Harvey have 
been appointed joint accident managers 


at the head office of the Commercial 
Union in London and S. G. McFarlane 
has been appointed assistant accident 


manager. Stanley T. Davis, former acci- 
dent manager, died on April 21. 





JOHN HILL 


John Hill, vice president, New England 
Muttial, was ‘elected a director of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce at the 
annual ‘meeting on May 22. He has 
served as chairman of the Chamber’s 
Committee on Civil Defense and is cur- 
rently chairman of the Committee on 
Municipal Affairs. 
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IBM New Electronic Machine 


Throughout the insurance business, 
especially among companies having large 
operations and among some of the inter- 
company organizations, there is a grow- 
ing interest in electronic machines. One 
of the companies making considerable 
experimentation in this field is Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp., New 
York, president of which is Thomas J. 
Watson, Jr., who is also a trustee of 
Mutual Life. IBM is one of the largest 
suppliers of defense items to the Gov- 


ernment. 
At a recent meeting in which were re- 
viewed the operations of IBM for the 


first. quarter of 1952, Mr. Watson stated 
that about 35% of the company’s present 
laboratory staff, (which has been greatly 
increased since 1945) is working exclu- 
sively on electronics. Already revenues 
from machines using electronic prin- 
ciples, the first of which was developed 
in 1939, have justified belief that, this 
new field holds great potentials for the 
corporation, 

Discussing this situation President 
Watson told of a new calculator of ad- 
vanced design, In part, he said: 

“Our progress in electronics convinced 
us one year ago that we had in our 
company “the ability to create for the De- 
fense Department and the defense in- 
dustries a computer of advanced design 
which could be of major service to our 
defense effort. We began planning and 
building such a machine, which we be- 
lieve will be the most advanced, most 
flexible high speed computer in the 
world. It is built not for one special 
purpose but as a general purpose device, 
and two days after it was announced 
on a limited confidential basis we had 
orders for ten. This machine has the 
capacity of and much more speed than 
the Selective Sequence Electronic Cal- 
culator which we announced in 1948, 

“The new calculator takes less than 
one quarter the space of the previous 
machine. It is difficult to compare speeds 
but we feel that, conservatively, the new 
calculator is 25 times as fast as our old 
one and far more flexible. In addition 
the new machine is a commercial ma- 
chine which will be rented and serviced 
with our regular line of products. 

“This work is being carried out in 
Poughkeepsie where we have the major 
part of our electronic effort concen- 
trated. In our Endicott laboratory our 
engineers are working mainly on electro- 
mechanical research. Besides these two 
laboratories we operate at Columbia Uni- 
versity the Watson Laboratory in part- 
nership with Columbia. The West Coast 
universities are developing some excel- 
lent scientists and most of these men are 
reluctant to leave the West Coast area. 
For this and other reasons we decided to 
open a small laboratory at San Jose, 
California.” 

Incidentally, in discussing the pros- 
perity of IBM Mr. Watson gave as an 














fact that the purchaser 
of 100 shares of stock in the company 
in 1941 who exercised subsequent, rights 
would have paid $6,364 for 153.33 shares 
which today would have grown through 
stock dividends ‘and split-ups to a total 


illustration the 


of 2,894.14 shares with a market value 
of $546,992 and would have received cash 
dividends of $153,404, a total of $700,396 
compared with his investment, of $6,364. 


ae 


Walter Lambeth 


Walter Lambeth, head of the insur- 
ance department of American Trust Co,, 
Charlotte, N. C.,, is one of the best 
known men in the Carolina property 
insurance field. Born in Fayetteville, 
N. C., son of a farmer and stock man, 
he attended Oak Ridge Preparatory 
School, Webb’s School, A. Col- 
lege and University of North Carolina. 
During his collegiate days he made the 
football, baseball and track teams. 

In 1911 he began work with the in- 
surance department of American Trust 
Co. When he started with the trust 
company it had deposits of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. Today the deposits 
are approximately $160,000,000. He got 
into the insurance business by accident. 
He had been taking a textile course at 


A. & M. College, intending to enter 
that field. At the time his brother 
Harvey, his first cousin George Stephens 


and their friend Word H. Wood were 
just beginning operation of the Ameri- 
can Trust Co. Walter Lambeth went to 
work for them as a collector, filing 
clerk, office boy and general all-around 
worker. When his brother died Walter 
was young and inexperienced, but he 
took advantage of the opportunity with 
the trust company and went ahead fast. 
He was given some good advice from 
insurance men and is especié illy grate- 
ful to that he obtained from the late 
Edson S. Lott, then head of U. S. 
Casualty. The insurance department be- 
gan to grow and became one of the 
largest agencies in the Southeast. The 
insurance department provides substan- 
tial net profits both to the bank and the 
insurance companies represented. Its 
loss ratio has been unusually low over 
a period of years. With a premium in- 
come now of more than $2,000,000 the 
agency has not charged off as much as 
$500 in any one year for the past 12 
years for bad accounts. 

The companies represented by the 
agency are Fireman’s Fund, Standard 
of New York, Insurance Co. of North 
America, Home, North River, Northern, 
Continental, American & Foreign, Com- 
mercial of Newark, United States Casu- 
alty, United States Guarantee, Mary- 
land Casualty, National Surety, Home 
Indemnity, American Surety and Fi- 
delity & Casualty. 

Following are some of the outstandine 
civic activities: to which: Mr. Lambeth 
has given time: he was on Charlotte 
Park and Recreation Commission for 
one term; was instrumental in promot- 
ing the formation of Freedom Park, 
Charlofte’s’ Outstanding playground and 





President of IBM 








WALTER LAMBETH 


recreation center; helped place this 
property in the hands of the Charlotte 
Park and Recreation Commission of 


Charlotte. Another development which 


he assisted was the scenic area known 
as Lake Lure in the western part, of 
North Carolina. He owns a beautiful 
cottage on the shores of Lake Lure. 
Mrs. Lambeth was Mary Cave of Pa- 
ducah, Kentucky, and they have three 
children—two daughters and a son, The 
latter, Walter Lambeth, Jr., is also in 


the insurance business in Charlotte. 
x oo 


N. Y. Times Article on Cost of 
Car Insurance 


After seeing a large number of per- 
sons connected with the automobile end 
of the insurance business, as well as 
public motor officials, Joseph C. Ingra- 
ham of the New York Times wrote 
a series of articles in that paper this 
week explaining why rates for automo- 
bile insurance are increasing. The first 
article was largely based on the bad 
driving record of New York drivers 
which has necessitated their being 
obliged to pay the highest rate in the 
United States for bodily injury and 
property damage liability. When rates 
are increased next month it will be the 
seventh upward revision since 1946, The 


worst risks are young drivers. 
The Times printed a table showing the 


combined rates for basic coverage of 
$5,000-$10,000 bodily injury and $5,000 
property damage; average cost of set- 


tling bodily injury and tags claims, 
and the frequency with which claims are 


filed in some major cities; New York 
City rates are highest. Next in order 
of sequence are Boston, Saratoga 
Springs, Troy, Albany, Utica-Rome, 
Glens Falls, Bridgeport, Newark, At- 
lantic City, Youngstown, Rochester, 


Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, Chattanooga, Cleve- 
land, Washington, Detroit, Atlanta, 
Houston, Los Angeles, Richmond, In- 
dianapolis and Omaha. 

Among other statements the Times, in 
explaining some of the factors which 
differentiate smaller damage claims in 
New York from those in other cities, 
said : 

“Insurance men say that when two 
vehicles are involved in a minor mishap, 
it is.the practice in most major cities 
to1 the drivers to make sure that no one 
is really hurt, arrange for settlement of 
property damage, if any, shake hands 
and go their respective ways. But in 
New York the drivers argue, exchange 
data and hurry to lawyers. The mere 
processing of a claim costs $25. 

“The result is a ‘bad experience’ entry 
in the company’s books, and a propor- 
tionate assessment; on-every: motorist. in 








THOMAS J. 
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the territory when the time comes for 
a rate revision. Where the car is stored, 
not where the accident occurs, deter- 
mines the rate, and there is another fac- 
tor in the high premiums here. New 
Yorkers are known for ‘gallivanting’ 
about the country, but. their accidents 
are charged back to their home terri- 
tory.” 

Some angles of the high percentage of 


losses are thus summarized by the New 
York Times: 

Court delays add to the financial woes 
of insurance companies. 

Padded repair bills are a nightmare to 
the companies. 

Inflation has added t 
of the situation. 

Police reporting of 
is incomplete. Sometimes it, is 
misleading and inadequate. The most 
reliable public reports in New York 
State are the statistics issued by the 
State Bureau of Motor Vehicles be- 
cause motorists involved in an accident 
causing damage in excess of $50 must 
file a id in Albany. The Times says 
that 50% of all accidents in the five bor- 
oughs of Greater New York never get 
on the police records. 

Safety experts assert that engineering, 


o the seriousness 


accidents to cars 
vague, 


enforcement and education must have 
equal weight, whereas only engineering 
has developed here. 

Enforcement proceedings are spotty 


and lax. 


* * x 


N. J. CPCU Chapter Hears 


Fougner on Reinsurance 


Fougner, president of the Chris- 
General of New York, spoke on 
reinsurance problems at a 
meeting of the New Jersey Chapter of 
the Society of Chartered Property & 
Casualty Underwriters in Newark on 
May 21. He stressed the seriousness of 
the situation due to the inadequate rate 


Arne 
tiania 
international 


levels, and the need for sizable rate 
increases in the near future. 

The chapter president, Garret W 
Roerink, CPCU, introduced Robert M. 
Morse, director of the educational ad- 


visory department of the American In 


stitute for Property & Liability Under- 
writers, Inc., who discussed the proper 
method of study and approach to the 


examinations for the benefit of 
candidates present at the 
The examinations will be held 


CPCU 
the local 
meeting. 


on June 11, 12 and 13 at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, Newark Extension, and at some 
200 other centers throughout the coun- 
try. 


The New Jersey CPCU 
and its members instruct 


chapter spon- 
through- 


sors, 
out the year at Rutgers (Newark) in 
review courses preparing candidates for 
the examinations. 
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Profit Means Progress 
Pres. Vitt Tells SEUA 


7ist ANNUAL MEETING IS HELD 





American Business Flourishes Under 
Profit System, and It Is Necessary 
to the Strength of Insurance 


A strong defense of the profit system 
was voiced by Bruno C. Vitt, president 
of the American of Newark and also 
president of the South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association, when he addressed 
the 71st, annual meeting of the SEUA at 
the Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs, Va., 
on May 28. Unless insurance companies 
can show a past record and a potential 
future of reasonable underwriting profit, 
he said, they will not command the sup- 
port of investors, when additional work- 
ing capital is needed to meet expanding 
insurance requirements. The _ insuring 
public will inevitably suffer if the insur- 
ance industry cannot obtain money to 
expand he declared, 

Telling why the profit system has made 
the United States strong and how it 
points the way to still greater strength 
Mr. Vitt said in part: 

People Invest for Profit 

“The so-called economic giant and the 
relative pigmy have one thing in com- 
mon: They are both in business, serving 
the public, only because somebody put 
up capital—whether millions of dollars 
or a scant few hundred. These dollars 
have something in common too. They all 
from the same place—somebody’s 


came | 
just isn’t any other 


savings—there 
source. 
“These dollars—millions or hundreds— 
another thing in common—they 
were risked. People laid them on the 
line in the full knowledge that if the 
business they were thus backing failed, 
their money would be lost. If it suc- 
ceeded there would be dollars left over, 
representing reward for risk. Our people 
always reckoned these possibilities 
on the basis of hardheaded hope 
made us the strongest standard 
of the remaining free world. 
“We are in a real sense, protectors 
of the profit system. That is a title to 
be proud of despite the efforts of many 
to attach an evil meaning to the word 
profit, 
“One famed opponent. of profit called 
it ‘Avarice’ ‘Extortion’ — ‘Lust for 
Plunder.’ He advocated keeping profits 
within strict bounds and denounced mer- 


have 


have 
and 

have 
bearer 


chants with immense fortunes who 
sought private gain and ruinous per- 
centages, Furthermore, this outspoken 
critic succeeded in his aims. He did 
squelch profits and profit makers. But in 
doing so he wrecked the mighty Roman 
Empire. His name was Diocletian and 
the words here quoted are from _ his 


famous Edict of 301 A.D. 

“So you see that critics of profit, far 
from being new or novel, are not. even 
original. Their siren song does not differ 
from Diocletian’s. His modern political 
counterparts, who sometimes seem intent 
on wiping out the very people who make 
their bureaucratic existence comfortable, 
are fond of saying that. business should 
not be run for private profit but in the 
public interest—as if there is a differ- 
ence,” Mr. Vitt said. 


Democracy of Profits 


“What about the democracy of profits ? 
The economist Foster, once summed this 
up strikingly when he said that by 
means of the ‘Dollar Franchise’ the 
commercial voter determines who is to 
make profits—who is to be allowed to 
stay in business. Foster meant that the 
individual with his dollars votes for his 
industrial and commercial repre- 


own 





sentatives. He votes to continue in pro- 
ductive office those, and only those, who 
make articles he needs and desires, and 
who distribute them in ways and at 
prices that come closest to satisfying 
him. In this way he can increase the 
trade of one merchant and cause an- 
other to close his shop. 

“Over the years this commercial voter 
has decided, for example, which manu- 
facturers of automobiles should be al- 
lowed to continue producing. Don’t for- 
get that there have been hundreds of 
different cars on the market in the 
comparatively short life of the automo- 
bile. The ones that remain represent pub- 
lic choice. 

“Of three newspapers in a certain city, 
one may be obliged to suspend publica- 
tion. Which shall it be? The customers 
decide by laying their pennies down on 
a newstand and picking up the paper of 
their choice. The managers of what is 
misnamed ‘Private’ enterprise are there- 
fore a responsible ministry, much more 
amenable to public control than poli- 
ticians whose only salable products are 
promises with no deadline for delivery. 

“Thus it becomes perfectly plain that 
since individual choice determines profit 
or loss there is no way of eliminating 
profit or loss unless you eliminate the 
consumer’s freedom of choice. This is, of 
course, possible. Our foremost adversary 
in the struggle for men’s minds is dedi- 

cated to this principle. 

Freedom of Choice 

“Freedom of choice is a basic right 
of man. In our economy it literally forces 
enterprisers in every line to compete. 
Each producer must keep on his toes 
to retain the patronage he has and to 
acquire more. Each must improve the 
item he is offering and increase its ap- 
peal to customers. How is this accom- 
plished? What constitutes appeal ? 


“It can be any or all of a variety of 
factors: Improved quality, a price ad- 
vantage for comparable quality, better 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Glens Falls Group Names 


Debold Manager at Newark 
The Glens Falls, Glens Falls Indem- 
nity and Commerce have announced ap- 
pointment of Thomas J, Debold as man- 
ager of their Newark, N. J., branch 
office, in charge of group operations, 
both fire and casualty, for the northern 
New Jersey field. Mr. Debold will be 
under the executive supervision of Sec- 
retary Thomas E. Maddams, whose 
headquarters are in New York City. 

Special Agent Alan H. Cantrell will 
have the responsibility of servicing fire 
agents in the northern New Jersey terri- 
tory, together with Special Agent John 
Y, Lambert, Jr., who is being trans- 
ferred to Newark from the companies’ 
Albany, N. Y, office. 

Special Agents E. F. Bradley and 
William J. Morris, Jr. will continue to 
give primary attention to casualty lines. 
All four special agents will, however, 
assist with group operations whenever 
possible. 

Ralph E. Wescott, formerly state 
agent in charge of fire and allied lines 
in northern New Jersey, is being re- 
called to the companies’ home office 
where he will be assigned special under- 
writing duties. Mr. Wescott joined the 
Glens Falls Co, in 1920 and served as 
fire underwriter in its home office, and 
later as special agent in Connecticut and 
central Massachusetts before being 
transferred to New Jersey. 





Pacific Fire Group 
Companies Split Stock 


At annual meetings of stockholders of 
the Pacific Fire, Bankers and Shippers 
of New York and Jersey of New York, 
the charters of the corporations were 
amended, reducing the par value of the 
stock to $10 for each of the three com- 
panies. Letters are being sent requesting 
stockholders to send their stock to the 
transfer agents for exchange for the new 
$10 par certificates. 

These changes have 
2% for 1 stock split 
Bankers and Shippers and 2 for 1 stock 
split for Jersey. Transfer agents are 
the New York Trust Company, 100 
3roadway, for Pacific; The Chase Na- 
tional Bank, 11 Broad Street, for Bank- 
ers and Shippers; and the U. S. Corpora- 
tion Company, 160 Broadway, for Jersey. 


resulted in a 
for Pacific and 























COOPERATION is the expectation of the 
modern agent. He is aware of the changing 
needs of modern business and his responsibility - 
to procure coverage that is flexible, complete 
and designed to fit each individual case. He 
knows he will secure expert assistance along 
these lines plus the additional attribute of friend- 
liness which makes doing business a pleasure 
when he represents either of these companies. 





SCOTTISH UNION 
NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN UNION INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
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Springfield Appoints 


Clarke Supt. of Auto 


HEADS EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 





Former Secretary Massachusetts Agents 
Has Been With Company Since 1945; 
Well Known Among Producers 





Arthur H. Clarke has been appointed 
superintendent of the automobile depart- 
ment of the Springfield Fire and Marine 
at Springfield, Mass., it is announced 
by President William A. Hebert. Mr. 





Arthur Johnson 
ARTHUR H. CLARKE 


Clarke will continue his direction of the 
company’s educational program in addi- 
tion to his new duties. 

A native of Newton, Mass., he has had 
extensive experience as an underwriter 
for a large Boston general agency and 
served as a special agent for the com- 
pany in eastern Massachusetts from 1945 
to 1950. He has been active in many 
insurance organizations and field clubs 
and served as executive secretary of the 
Massachusetts Association of Insurance 
Agents in 1940. A year later he organ- 
ized insurance courses at the University 
of Massachusetts which were attended 
by over 700 persons. 


New York Pond Outing 
And Elections June 6 


New York City Pond of Blue Goose 
will hold its election of officers and 
annual outing on Friday, June 6, at Rock 
Spring Country Club, West Orange, 
N. J. There will be golf in the after- 
noon and dinner in the evening. This 
will be the last meeting at which Most 
Loyal Gander Walter D. Sheldon will 
preside. 

The nominating committee has pre- 
sented the following slate of officers 
for 1952-1953: most loyal gander, Rob- 
ert F. Stumpf, General Adjustment 
3ureau; supervisor of flock, Floyd C. 
Pickett, Home of New York; custodian 
of goslings, Thomas P. Finegan, Cor- 
roon & Reynolds; guardian of the pond, 
Harold W. Wittich, Providence Wash- 
ington; keeper of the golden goose egg, 


John J. McAndrews, Prentiss B. Reed, 
& Co., Inc. adjusters, and Henry F. 
Graebe, marine special agent for the 


Boston at Newark. 


Moves Newark Office 

The Newark, N. J., service office of the 
Atlantic Companies has been moved to 
new and larger quarters, it is announced 
by F. B. Tuttle, president of the Atlantic 
Mutual and the Centennial. The com- 
panies’ multiple line facilities will now 
be located in Suite 1005, 744 Broad 
Street. The office will continue under 
supervision of Donald F. Walker, man- 
ager. 
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Nationwide Hospital Inspections 


Completed; Analytical Report Soon 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has completed its nation-wide 
hospital inspection program and_ will 
soon issue an analytical statement deal- 
ing with the classes of hazards discov- 
ered in 6,819 such institutions and the 
remedial action undertaken. 

Announcement of this was made at 
NBFU’s 86th annunal meeting, in New 
York, by Perrin C. Cothran of Hart- 
ford, committee chairman. Mr. Cothran 
is vice president of the Phoenix In- 
surance Company. 

The inspection program was_ under- 
taken three years ago by a _ special 
committee on hospitals with the sole 
objective of preventing, or at least less- 
ening the loss of life occasioned by 
fires and accidents in those places. The 
forthcoming analytical report will be 
made by NBFU’s standing committee on 
fire prevention and engineering stand- 
ards. 

6,634 Reports Received 

According to Mr. Cothran, 6,634 re- 
ports of hospital inspections have been 
received at NBFU headquarters and re- 
ports on approximately 185 others are 
in process of preparation. Nearly all 
of these 185 institutions, however, have 
been inspected, he added 

As the inspections progressed it be- 
came increasingly evident that the great- 
er hazard to life was most acute in 
converted buildings used as nursing, con- 
valescent and old-age homes and mater- 
nity hospitals. These buildings, in the 
majority of cases, are converted dwell- 
ings, many with inadequate, if any, cut- 
offs on stairways and vertical openings. 
Such risks, in most instances, were 
not within the scope of the program 
as originally planned. 

In view of these findings the commit- 
tee recommended that these converted 
risks be inspected, as opportunity per- 
mits, and offered the services of the 
staff of the National Board for supervi- 
sion of such inspection work. 

The committee’s report, noting that it 
is self-evident that lives and property 
have been saved from fire and accident 
as a result of the inspection program, 
paid tribute to all those who participated. 
It said: 

“All who took part in the work—fire 
and casualty companies, their fieldmen, 
agents, hospital administrators, city 


authorities, the American Hospital As- 
sociation (particularly its secretary, Roy 
Hudenburg) and others, with special 
emphasis upon the contribution made by 
the inspection bureau managers and as- 
sistant managers, who supervised the 
project at State level and were in a 
very large measure responsible for put- 
ting over the program—are justified in 
feeling proud of this effort to safe- 
guard the lives of those housed and 
working in hospitals. 

“Whatever the cost may have been to 
the participating fire and casualty com- 
panies, which paid the entire cost of 
the program, it was money well spent. 
Let us be humble as well as_ proud 
in knowing that we have led a lifesav- 
ing expedition and have made a very 
real contribution to the national econ- 
omy. 


Reelect Smith and Berry 
National Board Officers 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers last week not only reelected 
John R. Cooney, president of the Loy- 
alty Group, as president, and Harold C. 
Conick, United States manager of the 
Royal-Liverpool Group, as vice presi- 
dent—announced in these columns then 
—but also continued in office the fol- 
lowing: 

Secretary, Peter J. Berry, president, 
Security of New Haven; treasurer, 
Harold V. 
surance Co.; general manager, Lewis A. 
Vincent; assistant general managers, 
A. Bruce Bielaski, R. C. Stange and 
Harold A. Coumbe. 

Elected to NBFU’s executive commit- 
tee were: 

H. B. Collamore, president, National 
Fire of Hartford; J. K. Hooker, vice 
president, Automobile Insurance Co.; 
Joseph F. Matthai, executive vice presi- 


Smith, president, Home In- 


Public Relations Efforts’ Aided by 


All Segments of Insurance Business 


In a review of its public relations 
activities for the year ending April 20, 
the National Board reported that the 
success of its work was do in large 
part to the resourcefulness and _initia- 
tive of all segments of the insurance 
business. 

“Regional associations, adjustment or- 
ganizations, producer groups, field clubs, 
state fire prevention associations, and 
other organized components of the busi- 
ness have all made important contribu- 
tions toward implementing in their re- 
spective areas of activity the public 
relations program spearheaded by the 
National Board,” the report stated. 

The report was read by Peter. J. 
Berry of New Haven, acting chairman 
of the public relations committee. 

Reach Every Community 

“Through our advisory group, which 
is composed of representatives of 18 
key organizations within the business, 
we are able to maintain liaison with 
this widespread network of groups and 
organizations which are carrying our 
public informational and educational 
program to the ‘grass roots’ and reach- 


ing practically every local community 
throughout the country,” Mr. Berry 
said, 

In commenting on NBFU’s national 
advertising campaign, which uses a num- 
ber of the most important and widely 
read magazines, Mr. Berry said that it 
continued to bring home to the Ameri- 
can public the role which fire insurance, 
as free enterprise, plays in the life of 
the individual and of the nation, “point- 
ing out how the local agent or broker, 
who is himself a splendid example of 
private enterprise at work, serves the 
policyholder and the public.” 

Motion pictures have proved to be 
one of the most popular and effective 
means of both informing people about 
the business and enlisting their coopera- 
tion in saving lives and conserving 
property, Mr. Berry added. 

During the vear, NBFU produced a 
very significant new film in collabora- 
tion with the National Commission on 
Safety Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association designed for school 
use, which is a pioneering venture in 
that field. It has just been chosen as 


dent, U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co.; 
George D. Mead, president, Glens Falls 
Insurance Co., and E. D. Patton, mana- 
ger, Northern Assurance. 

During the business meeting, the Na- 
tional Committee on Films for Safety, 
a division of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, presented a bronze plaque to NBFU, 
co-winner of its top honors for non- 
theatrical films on safety for 1951. 

The award, honoring the NBFU’s 
safety film, “Tony Learns About Fire,” 
was filmed last year in Athens, Ga., in 
consultation with the National Educa- 
tion Association. Presentation of the 
award was made by John B. McCul- 
lough, chairman of the council’s com- 
mittee and director of technical services 
for the Motion Picture Association of 
America, Inc. 


Fire Loss Statistics 


Show Rise by Classes 


Fire losses in this country are at an 
all time high: Last year (1951) they 
totaled $730,084,000. This year is $80,- 
000,000 or 12.3% more than for the pre- 
ceding year. 

According to report made by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters at 
its 86th annual meeting this three-quar- 
ter billion dollar loss is the highest in 
history. 

The report, submitted by W. L. Nolen, 
chairman of INBFU’s committee on 
statistics and origin of fires, noted that 

(Continued on Page 20) 





co-winner for top honors in the non- 
theatrical field for safety films in 1951 
by the National Committee on Films 
for Safety of the National Safety 
Council. 

Use of NBFU visual educational ma- 
terial has reached an all-time high. In- 
terest in fire safety continues to grow 
and distribution of fire prevention litera- 
ture has exceeded that of any previous 
vear. The report said: 

“Public informational activities have 
increased with newspapers, magazines, 
radio, television and all other means of 
reaching the public. Many significant 
articles on both fire insurance and fire 
safetv have appe ared in important na- 
tional magazines during the past year 
Radio and television stations have de- 
voted more time to these subjects than 
ever before. We have expanded the 
scope of our cooperation with educa- 
tional groups and have launched several 
new projects to enhance the prestige of 
our business in the educational field.” 


Re-elected Last Week as Officers of the National Board 


PETER J. BERRY 
Secretary 


Chase, Washington 


HAROLD V, SMITH 


Treasurer 


Blackstone Studios 


BRUCE BIELASKI 
Asst. General Manager 
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HAROLD A. COUMBE 
Asst. General Manager 
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National Board Plans Revision of 


National Building Code in 1953 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers reports that approximately 500 
American cities now use building codes 
based largely on its model. Last year a 
total of 24 cities and towns adopted 
the National Building Code and 33 others 
adopted its “Abbreviated Edition.” 

New types of building materials, and 
pressure to reduce amounts of critical 
materials and to cut costs of construc- 
tion, have concentrated public attention 
on building codes. Because of this 
NBFU is planning a general revision of 
the code during 1953. The code is cus- 


tomarily revised each three or four 
years. 
Code Widely Distributed 
In telling of this at NBFU’s annual 


meeting L. J. Tillman said that last year 
12,000 copies of the code and 7,425 copies 
of the “Abbreviated Edition,” were dis- 
tributed as well as_ several thousand 
copies of the NBFU tabulation of fire re- 
sistance ratings. Mr. Tillman is chair- 
man of the committee on construction of 
buildings. f 

large number of copies of the code 
went to cities and towns adopting it, 
while 4,700 copies went to colleges and 
universities where they are used in archi- 
tectural and engineering courses relative 
to building construction. Other distribu- 
tion was among architects and engineers, 
the military and other services of the 
Federal Government, and among insur- 
ance people. 
i Pddition to noting that NBFU’s 
building code engineer visited 53 cities 
to give counsel and assistance on pro- 
posed code revisions, the committee re- 
ported on several other matters, in- 
cluding the evolution of a procedure 
which permits fire limits of municipali- 
ties to be drawn by an analytical method. 





Retired Executives Attend 
National Board Banquet 


Several former presidents of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
chief executives of insurance groups 
attended the annual meeting and ban- 
quet last Thursday at the Commodore 
Hotel in New York. Those who sat on 
the dais at the dinner included Wilfred 
Kurth, retired president, Home Insur- 
ance Co.: Fred W. Koeckert, retired U. 
S. manager, Commercial Union; James 
M. Haines, retired U. S. general attor- 
ney, Phoenix-London Group; Colonel 
Frank D. Layton, retired president, Na- 
tional of Hartford; George C. Long, 
Ir., former president, Phoenix of Hart- 


ford; William H. Koop, former presi- 
dent, Great American; Paul B. Som- 
mers, former president, American of 


Newark, and the “grand old man” of the 
National Board, retired General Mana- 
ger W. E. Mallalieu. All were ac- 
corded hearty welcomes. More than 800 
persons attended the banquet. 


General Romulo Addresses 
National Board Banquet 


General Carlos P. Romulo, Ambassa- 
dor of the Philippines to the United 
States and permanent delegate of the 
Philippines to the United Nations, was 
honor speaker at the banquet of the 
National Board at the Commodore last 
Thursday night. He called on the United 
States to make more friends in Asia 
and termed the idealism of this country 
a greater force for making friends than 
the atom bomb. He declared that the 
move of this country to free the Philip- 
pines will be remembered for centuries 
after U. S. military aid has long been 
forgotten by future generations. By 
such acts of friendliness and assistance 
to others will people turn to demo- 


cratic ideals and discard communism. 


Last January, according to the report, 
amendments to the code were issued. 
These dealt with open air parking gar- 
ages and standards on reinforced con- 
crete, plumbing and gas piping. 

The garage amendment provides a 
partial solution of the serious problems 
which confronts municipalities in dealing 
with congestion of automobile traffic. 
Open air parking garages were recog- 
nized in the 1949 code but the type of 
construction permitted for them was re- 
stricted to the two most fire resistive 
types. The amendments allow construc- 
tion of open air parking garages using 


less costly types of construction but 
with limitations which properly take 
care of the hazard. 


The amendment of standards for re- 
inforced concrete was timely and im- 
portant because of wide current inter- 
est in saving steel, and also because 
the new standard of the American Con- 
crete Institute on reinforced concrete, 
as adopted by the amendment, permits 
a significant saving of reinforcing steel. 
The new standard on plumbing also is 
nationally recognized as presenting op- 
portunities for substantial savings in 
metal pipe. 
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Fire Loss Statistics 


(Continued from Page 19) 


percentage-wise the increase was not 
unusual but after ten or more years 
of steady depreciation of the country’s 
monetary standard, the losses have at- 
tained dollar levels that are “startling in 
their magnitude.” 

The statistics, compiled from the re- 
ports submitted by fire chiefs, reflected 
a rise also in the number of building 
fires in areas to over 400,000 in the 
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year, an increase of 7.4%. Of the spe- 
cific categories, the manufacturing group 
showed the biggest rise of 12%, while 
residential properties increased 4.8% to 
the total of approximately 300,000 fires. 
Cities in the half-million to million popu- 
lation group had the greatest over-all 
increase in fires of 25.9%. 

NBFU’s compilation of the number 
of fires yearly in the United States now 
covers a period of ten years. The 
cooperation of the fire chiefs in making 
possible this survey is greatly appre- 
ciated, the committee said, and it is 
hoped as time goes on, the number of 
contributing cities will increase mate- 
rially. The International Association of 
Fire Chiefs has endorsed the question- 
naire on which this study is based. 

Mr. Nolen is U. S. manager of the 
North British and Mercantile. 


NORTH BRITISH CHANGES 





Missouri Supervision Transferred from 
Home Office in New York to Mid- 
western Dept. at Chicago 

In order more effectively to serve its 
agents in Missouri, effective June 1, 1952, 
the North British Group is transferring 
supervision of its operations in that state 
to the recently opened Midwestern de- 
partment at Chicago, under the manage- 
ment of Secretary Charles L. Day. 

The Midwestern department will 

handle all of the details formerly super- 
vised by the home office at New York. 
Missouri field representatives State 
Agent, Jack H. Littlejohn and Special 
Agent Richard H. Huff will continue to 
operate as heretofore from their present 
headquarters at Kansas City. 
_ Mr. Day, a native of the Midwest, 
joined the group 25 years ago and after 
serving the field in Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma, he was appointed state 
agent for Missouri, remaining there until 
April 1, 1948, when he was appointed 
secretary of the Western department at 
the home office. January 1, 1952 he re- 
turned to the Middle West to manage 
the new Midwestern department at 
Chicago. 


Travelers Fire Changes 

Four changes in fire and marine lines 
have been announced by Travelers. 

Donald H. Garlock, recently returned 
from military service, has been re-ap- 
pointed field supervisor at Columbus, 
Ohio. 

John Sylvain, field supervisor, casualty, 
fire and marine lines, at Montreal, has 
been transferred to Ottawa. 

Two new field supervisors have been 
appointed. They are James B. Markey 
at St. Louis, and Frank E. Walton at 
Jacksonville. 


RYDER NAMED STATE AGENT 

Forrest H. Witmeyer, president of the 
Excelsior Insurance Company of New 
York at Syracuse, announces advance- 
ment of Everett R. Ryder, Jr. from 
special agent to state agent of that 
company. Mr. Ryder supervises Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts and Rhode Is- 
land and has been with the company over 
two years. He lives in Auburn, Mass. 
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Deane Merrill President 
Essex County Agents Ass’n 


The Essex County, N. J., Association 
of Insurance Agents has ‘elected Deane 
W. Merrill, CPCU, of Thomas, Merrill 
& Company, Newark, as president for 
the coming year. Other officers elected 
are James M. Bollinger, vice president ; 
Sydney A. DeRoner, secretary, and Al- 
bert H. Allsopp, treasurer. 

Mr. Merrill is a past president of the 
New Jersey Chapter of the Society of 
Chartered Property & Casualty Under- 
writers, and is currently Eastern Re- 
gional Director of the National CPCU 
Society. 


Brokers Making Survey of 
N. Y. Auto Placing Problem 


A broad survey in the form of a 
questionnaire designed to get facts 
about the automobile insurance plac- 
ing problem, has been mailed to 26,000 
New York brokers by the Greater New 
York Insurance Brokers Association, 


Herbert J. Pohs, president of the asso- 
ciation has revealed. 


Mr. Pohs pointed out that the survey 


was the first wide-scale attempt to see 
how severely the market for automo- 
bile insurance has been curtailed. The 


questionnaire will seek to determine how 
many brokers have lost their automobile 

insurance outlets and to what extent re- 
maining outlets have been cut in volume. 


It will also try to uncover whether the 
agency or branch office outlets have 
given the brokers any particular reason 
for refusing to accept lines such as 
‘age of car,” “age of operator (young 
or old),” “business use of car,” “experi- 
ence of operator.” 

Questions on possible tie-in business 


volume required are also 
series of questions covers 
brokers with the 


demanded or 
included. One 
the experience of the 
Assigned Risk Plan. 


GEORGE A. WILLIAMS DIES 


George A. Williams, 76, retired Bos- 
ton insurance producer, died May 18 
in a Milton, Mass., hospital. An insur- 
ance broker for 43 years, Mr. Williams 
had retired recently from the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe. He was a past 
president of the Massachusetts Insur- 
ance Society. He is survived by his wife 


and son, both of Milton. 





Blase New President of 


National Insurance Brokers 
Oliver Blase of St. Louis was elected 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Brokers at the annual meeting 
of directors held in New York on May 


15 and 16. Mr. Blase succeeded Col. 
George S. Middleton of Chicago who 
retired after four consecutive terms. 
Other officers elected for the coming 
year are Hal D. Willson, San Francisco, 
and Thomas W. Sweeney, New York, 
vice presidents; John O. Cole, New 
York, treasurer, and Barclay Shaw, 
New York, secretary. 

The following were elected to serve 
as directors: Nelson J. Birkholm, San 
Francisco; Oliver Blase, St. Louis; 
George P. Cronk, Los Angeles; Bernard 
A. Davidson, New York City: Fred S. 
Hughes, Los Angeles; Arthur H. Kind- 
ler, San Francisco; Merlin J. Ladd, Bos- 
ton; John Langhorne, New York City; 
Eric W. Peniston, New York City; 
George M. Proctor, Chicago; Clyde H. 
Scott, St. Louis; C. C. Thomas, New 
York City; Hal D. Willson, San Fran- 
cisco; A. E. Wooddy, Baltimore. 

On the subject of insurable risks, the 
National Association announced that in 
conjunction with the New York Chapter 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Buyers, it had recently sent a let- 
ter to the Insurance Executives’ Associ- 
ation and the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, pointing out gaps in peace- 
time coverage as a result of the present 
wording of the war risk exclusion 
clause in Extended Endorsement No. 4 
to the fire policy and recommended a 
return to the wording used in the origi- 
nal endorsement No. 


Agency Management Forum 

A group meeting of insurance agents 
was held on May 20 at the John Marshall 
Hotel in Richmond, Va., for the pur- 
pose of round-table discussions among 
a limited group of attending agents on 
agency management. Sponsored by the 
Phoenix-Connecticut Group of Hartford, 
the meeting was chairmaned by Clyde 
B. Marshall, state agent, and attended 
by company representative Robert B. 
Lawless, superintendent. 

Agencies represented. at the meeting 
Insurance Agency of Charlottes- 


were 
ville, Inc., Charlottesville; Roger Clarke 
Agency, F haere ksburg; Ford Insurance 


Hopewell; L. W. T. Bulifant, 


Agency, 


HOLDS SPRING INS. SEMINAR 





South Carolina Agents Ass’n Meets at 
Columbia; Dorsett, Carlson, Hurd, 
Fairleigh Participate 
The spring insurance seminar of the 
South Carolina Association of Insurance 
Agents was held May 8-9 at the Hotel 
Columbia in Columbia and featured a 
program of interest to all property in- 

surance agents and companies. 

The seminar devoted itself primarily 
to a complete analysis of the automobile 
safety responsibility law which was 
passed in the last session of the South 
Carolina legislature and which will be- 
come effective on January 1, 1953. The 
educational phases of the seminar were 
designed to acquaint all persons con- 
nected with the insurance business with 
the most widely accepted methods of ac- 
quainting the public with the provisions 
of this law. In this connection a dis- 
cussion was held on the method to be 
employed in lending the greatest possible 
assistance of the association to the State 


Highway department, the Insurance 
Commissioner, the insurance companies 
and any other agencies that might be 


concerned with the introduction of this 
new law. 

Prominent among those who took part 
in this seminar were J. Dewey Dorsett, 
general manager, Association of Casuz ulty 
& Surety Cos., who related the experi- 
ence of this same law in a large number 
of states where his organization has had 
contact with the details of setting up 
this type of legislature; Thomas I. Carl- 
son, actuary for the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters; and a repre- 
sentative of the State Highw: ay depart- 


ment and Rhea Hurd, Jr., advertising 
manager, American- Associated Cos. “St, 
Louis, who is a national authority on 


insurance advertising. 

George DuR. Fairleigh, manager of the 
Georgia Association of Insurance Agents, 
presided over a panel discussion by men 
widely experienced in this type of legis- 
lation among whom were S. C. Southard, 


manager of the Assigned Risk plan, 
Birmingham, Ala.; James Walker, local 
insurance agent of Augusta, Ga.; Jake 


Hill, insurance attorney of Columbia, 
and Insurance Commissioner D. P 
Murphy. 


On Thursday evening, May 8, a social 
hour was held at the Hotel Columbia 
from 6:30 to 7:30 which was followed 
by the banquet. Immediately after the 
banquet professional entertainment was 
presented to the guests. 


SAVANNAH AGENTS ELECT 

Josiah O. Hatch, who is associated with 
the insurance firm of Palmer and Cay, 
was elected president of the Savannah, 
Ga., Association of Insurance Agents at 
the annual meeting. Other officers named 
are Marvin Davis, vice president and E. 
W. Cubbedge, Jr. secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Hatch, long active in civic and 
church affairs, succeeds A. G. Baden- 
hoop. 





Inc., Petersburg Ins. Co. both of Peters- 
burg; R. B. Augustine Ins. Agency, 
Richmond, and W. W. Barnwell of 
Waynesboro. 
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Minn. Bars Coersion on 


Installment Purchases 
Commissioner A, Herbert Nelson of 
Minnesota this week issued a ruling de- 
signed to prevent coercion in handling 
insurance on installment purchases. He 
called it one of the most far-reaching 
rulings made in his year as commissioner. 
“I have ordered full compliance in 
order to eliminate existing undesirable 
practices and conditions arising from 
such insurance transactions,” he said. 
The commissioner ruled “That it is an 
unfair trade practice for any insurance 
agent. broker, person, firm, association, 
corporation, or other individual, to coerce 
the purchaser of insurance, or to require 
the purchase of insurance from a par- 
ticular insurance agent, agents, broker 
or company as a condition precedent to 
consummation of any personal or real 
property credit transaction. 

“All future complaints involving the 
practice of coercing borrowers into the 
purchase of insurance from a particular 
agent, agency or company will be 
thoroughly investigated and such mis- 
conduct will be subject to disciplinary 
action in the suspension or revocation of 
the license,” the Commissioner empha- 
sized. 

“Alternative penalties for violation of 
this ruling are contained in the Minne- 
sota laws. 

“This ruling does not alter the de- 
partment ruling issued early this year 
on ‘Insurance Covering Purchasers of 
Financed Automobiles.’ That ruling for- 
bids insurance coercion in the financing 
of automobiles. This new ruling forbids 
coercion of the purchase of insurance in 
connection with all lending transactions.’ 


HOWARD H. BUCK DIES 
Howard H. Buck, 63, long connected 
with the insurance business at Framing- 


ham, Mass., died suddenly May 14. He 
was prominent in town and Masonic 
affairs. He is survived by his wife, two 


sons and a daughter. 
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Clancy on Current Developments 


In Uniform Accounting Problems 


James B. Clancy, secretary-comptrol- 
ler of the Royal-Liverpool Group, re- 
viewed current developments in uniform 
accounting when he addressed the 30th 
annual conference of the Insurance Ac- 
counting and Statistical Association last 
week at the Netherland Plaza Hotel in 
Cincinnati. At the close of the three- 
day meeting officers and directors were 
elected: 

Dudley M. Pruitt, 
General Accident of 
elected president. 

The meeting was the largest and by 
far the most successful meeting held by 
the IASA. The delegates attending the 
meeting were just over 1,200 and in- 
cluded representatives from all over the 
United States, Canada and Mexico. 


actuary of the 
Philadelphia, was 


Vice Presidents 

Vice presidents elected at Cincinnati 
are as follows: 

Life, Joseph Hughes, 
Life, New Orleans. 

Casualty, Ed Brandt, Auto-Owners 
Insurance Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Fire, A. H. Benson, Lumbermens Mu- 
tual, Mansfield, Ohio. 

A. & H., Robert B. Savage, Wiscon- 
sin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. ° 

Mr. Clancy, casualty director of the 
association and chairman of the indus- 
try uniform accounting committee, re- 
viewed what has happened in recent 
years in the efforts of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
and the insurance industry to achieve 
agreement on accounting rules. He said 
that the NAIC seeks statistical homo- 
geneity, accounting economy and rate 
making aids, and emphasized that the 
insurance industry committee is con- 
scious of the labor involved in a com- 
plicated system of allocation. As time 
passes it will endeavor to explore sim- 
plified methods that will achieve correct 
results, but, said Mr. Clancy, this can 
be achieved only by patience. 

“Without going into pros and cons 
and all the methods we could follow for 
allocation by line of business,” said Mr. 
Clancy. “I think I can sum up for 
the industry in a few brief words that 
allocation of expenses to line of busi- 
ness is of great importance from the 
standpoint of management and the su- 
pervisory authorities alike, and that it 
should be developed to such a degree of 
accuracy as is reasonably attainable, and 
here it might be well to refer to the 
languz we used in the New York law 
itself: ‘Such classifications of accounts 
and statistics to be reported and forms 
of reporting shall be reasonable and 
may vary with the kind or type of in- 
surer or organization.’ 

“The Industry Committee vigorously 
opposes any suggestions of mandatory 
rules that would apply equally to all 
companies and for all lines of business, 
whether it be on a dollar volume or 
any other standard formula basis. 

Allocation Bases 


“At the most recent meeting of the 
NAIC_ subcommittee, we opposed the 
use of dollar volume of premiums (or 
losses) as a basis of allocation. We 
argued that the lack of uniformity 
found by the New York Insurance De- 
partment in its examination of company 
expenses was the result of an attempt 
to apply a too rigid interpretation of 
the instructions. 

“Our view is that the insurance busi- 
ness, covering all lines of business, is 
a very complex one and the measure- 
ment of our costs cannot be achieved 
by a single mandatory formula. We 
argued that because non-uniform meth- 
ods of allocation were being used by 
companies, it did not mean we were not 
achieving uniform accounting in the 
insurance business. 

“At the request of the NAIC sub- 
committee, the industry uniform = ac- 
counting committee agreed to study the 
merits of different allocation bases as 
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applicable to a_ given activity, and to 
suggest, if possible, a preferred method 
or methods for each kind of activity. 

“To this end, a subcommittee of the 
Industry Committee has been appointed 
with representatives of each segment of 
the industry. It is the purpose of this 
subcommittee to make an exhaustive 
study of five or ten company activities ; 
first to explore the maximum er 
methods of allocation, and then to de- 
termine the preferred methods in the 
order of their preference,” Mr. Clancy 
continued. 

“Any constructive suggestions to sim- 
plify the accountant’s problem in allo- 
cating joint expenses would normally 
be refreshing. However, it would in- 
deed be a serious mistake if we were 
to take the easy way out and thus 
sacrifice a reasonably accurate measure- 
ment of the cost to companies of han- 
dling its fire, compensation, bonding and 
each of the mé ijor lines of business. I 
again place emphasis upon the words 
‘reasonably accurate’ as there is no 
exact science or formula to determine 
the proportion of joint expenses appli- 
cable toa specific portion of the whole. 

“Variation in lines of business, dif- 
ferences in accounting system, size of 
plant, type of personnel, plus many 
other factors, all have a bearing on 
the methods to be used for allocating 
expenses. Even a single company op- 
erating a business for an identical pur- 
pose in different cities will find it neces- 
sary to adopt local customs. The allo- 
cation of joint expenses can never be 
an exact science. Basic principles, 
proper facts, and good judgment will 
produce reasonably accurate cost fig- 
ures, which is what I believe the pro- 
ponents of uniform accounting in the 
insurance business had in mind. 





Revised Insurance Expense Exhibit 


“The recent revision in the Insurance 
Expense Exhibit in respect of reporting 


direct premiums and commissions, was 
the result of the acceptance by the 
NAIC of a counterproposal, submitted 


by the Industry Committee, to the orig- 
inal proposal by the NAIC that rein- 
surance commissions be broken down 
into functional component parts. 

“The counterproposal was to the ef- 
fect that the totals of direct premiums 
and commissions reported in the In- 
surance Expense Exhibit be so adjusted 
as to reflect each company *s participa- 
tion in pools, associations and quota- 
share reinsurance arrangements, where 
expenses are pro-rated on the basis of 
participation. In support of their views, 
the Industry Committee prepared, and 


Continental Increases 


Quarterly Dividend 


The Continental of the America Fore 
Group has increased its quarterly divi- 
dend from 50 cents a share to 63 cents 
a share. The company paid a 50-cent 
year-end dividend in December last 
year. President Frank A. 
says the company expects to maintain 
the higher rate of $2.60 a year. Future 
dividends will be paid quarterly on or 
about the middle of March, June, Sep- 
tember and December. 

The Fidelity-Phenix, also of the 
America Fore Group, announces that 
it will raise its dividend to 65 cents a 
share and future dividends will be paid 
on or about the same dates fixed for 
the Continental. 


Christensen 


Stuyvesant Officers 

The Stuyvesant Insurance Co. has 
elected F. R. Wills president and E. K. 
Scribner executive vice president. Other 
officers elected are J. M. Leapson, vice 
president; C. A. Stephens, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, and O. J. Helburn, 
secretary. 

Officers appointed were E. F. Gale, 
assistant vice president; W. E. Young, 
assistant secretary; C. C. Majerle, as- 
sistant treasurer, and E. L. Peppel, 
assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer. 





widely distributed among the companies, 
illustrated worksheets setting forth the 
procedure necessary to arrive at the re- 
quired adjustments. 

“Certain proposals were advanced by 
the NAIC uniform accounting subcom- 
mittee to the effect that any cost an- 
alysis called for by rating, service or 
trade organizations, even though not 
required by the Uniform Accounting 
instructions, be submitted to the NAIC 
Uniform Accounting Committee for con- 
sideration. This was the subject of 
much discussion on the part of the In- 
dustry Committee and other interested 
committees. In a letter to the NAIC 
subcommittee on March 28, 1952, the 
Industry Committee strongly recorded 
opposition to any broadening of the 
uniform accounting instructions that in- 
volve rate making procedures. Follow- 
ing this, the NAIC subcommittee, in its 
latest report, on April 2, 1952, amended 
the wording of its original proposal by 
recommending that the following be 
added to their rules of procedure: 

“‘The subcommittee shall have au 
thority to obtain copies of forms and 
definitions, prescribed or recommended 
by any rating or service organization 
for use by its members or subscribers 
in complying with recurring calls for 
expense analyses in the lines of busi- 
ness covered by uniform accounting in- 
structions. From time to time, the sub- 
committee shall report on the practical 
effectiveness of such forms and defini- 
tions.’ 

“The subcommittee’s report further 
referred to the ‘need for clarification 
and integration of the functions of this 
subcommittee insofar as it serves as a 
technical arm of the uniform account- 
ing committee of the NAIC, particu- 
larly in regard to the interrelationship 
of uniform accounting and rate making.’ 

“T would like to state that we ac- 
countants have an extremely important 
role in that hypothetical play on uni- 
form accounting. The way we cafry 
out our responsibilities can have a very 
profound effect upon the very basics of 
the business. Although a good many 
accountants may be involved in rate 
making procedures, I think all are 
agreed that it is not one of their pri- 
mary functions. However, I think all 
will agree that it is a primary respon- 
sibility of the accountants to determine 
for management the cost of handling 
each of the major lines of business and 
to know the amounts properly charge- 
able to each of the functional expense 
groups (such as loss function) as may 
be required.” 


‘coming increasingly 


HITS RATE, PROFIT CONTROL 
Matthias, Chicago Attorney, Favors 
California Definition of Excessive 
and Inadequate Insurance Rates 
Russell H. Matthias, Chicago attorney, 
speaking at the Midwestern Independent 
Statistical Service annual meeting in 
Chicago May 22, urged simplification of 
the method for justifying rate filings 
under the All-Industry rating laws. He 
said that rate-making procedures under 
the present All-Industry laws are be- 
more burdensome, 
and that the detailed statistical require- 
ments oftentimes stifle the judgment 

factor in rate-making 

He urged legislative adoption of the 
California definitions of “excessive” and 
“inadequate” in order to remedy the 
present burdensome and unnecessary re- 
quirements. “Under such definitions de- 
tailed statistical supporting information 
is unnecessary to justify a rate filing,’ 
he asserted. 

gt competition exists for the particu- 
lar type of insurance no rate can 
be declared excessive. Likewise, if the 
solvency of the company is not, en- 
dangered by the use of the rate, or if 
the use of the rate will not have the 
effect of destroying competition, such 
rate cannot be declared inadequate. 
These factors are all that need be con- 
sidered, other than the further factor 
of unfair discrimination which has not 
caused difficulty in its administrative ap- 
plication.” 

Mr. Matthias also decried the tendency 
toward control of profits of insurers by 
the suggested use of a so-called profit 
yardstick factor in the rating formula. 
“Ww hy should government—an Insurance 
Department—dictate what the profit 
factor should be?” he queried. “The 
public is adequately protected against 
the greedy insurer by competitive forces, 
and against the financially unsound in- 
surer by the requirément, that rates shall 
not be inadequate so as to endanger the 
solvency of the insurer,” he concluded. 


Royal Names Bomse Asst. 
Manager of Foreign Dept. 


Edward L. Bomse has been appointed 

assistant manager of the foreign depart- 
ment, it is announced by the Royal- 
Liverpool Insurance Group. Before join- 
ing the group in 1945 Mr. Bomse was 
for nine years with the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters. 

Mr. Bomse was in the group’s spe- 
cia! risks department until 1950 when he 
was transferred to the foreign brokerage 
department. He assisted in setting up 
the new foreign department and became 
a member of its staff when it was for- 
mally established on the first of this 
year. 


Mutual Cundeiines on 


June 5-7 at Philadelphia 

The next session of the American 
Mutual Alliance arenes Conference 
will be held June 5-7 at the Hotel Ben 
Franklin, Phil: aki. it. is announced 
by George D. Haskell, conference di- 
rector. 

The conference formerly was known 
as the Mutual Fire and Casualty Insur- 
ance Institute. Its purpose is educa- 
tional—to assist mutual insurance ex- 
ecutives , underwriters, agents and others 
in keeping up with dvelopments in the 
insurance field, and to stimulate study 
and analysis of insurance forms, cover- 
ages, and procedures. 

James C. O’Connor, Cincinnati, execu- 
tive editor of the Fire, Casualty and 
Surety Bulletins of the National Under- 
writer Co., will serve as conference mod- 
erator. Opening speaker will be Joseph 
Fr. Pe mag attorney for Utica Mutual 
Insurance Co., Utica, N. Y., who will re- 
port on 300 Years of Mutual Insur- 

‘6 
ance. 


TONAWANDA AGENCY NAME 


A business name has been filed in the 


Erie County, N. Y., clerk’s office for the 
Carl E. Sentz Insurance Agency, 21 
Main Street, Tonawanda, by Carl E. 


Sentz and Wilbur T. Carlson. 
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terest of the public than a program of 


so-called ‘flood insurance’ which could 
not be self-supporting.” 
Stating some of the reasons why 


specific flood insurance is not practical 

from a private company underwriting 

standpoint the IEA report says: 
Adverse Selection 

“Even if specific flood insurance could 
be provided at a reasonable premium 
cost, experience has indicated that no 
one would buy it except those property 
owners whose properties are exposed to 
the possibility of damage by flood. Con- 
sequently, the spread of risks essential 
to sound insurance underwriting would 
be lacking since all properties insured 
would be known to be subject to periodic 
loss by flood. 

“It can truly be said that each flood 
would produce a catastrophe loss com- 
paratively in that all properties, par- 
ticularly buildings, structures, heavy ma- 
chinery and otherwise fixed properties, 
subject to damage by a flood of given in- 
tensity, would actually be damaged by 
such a flood, except property which 
could readily be removed from the flood 
area. 

“Although insurance companies have 
written flood coverage under certain com- 
prehensive or so-called all-risk floater 
policies applying on movable property 
where loss is not inevitable upon the oc- 
currence of a flood as is the case with 
fixed property, companies generally have 
not written specific flood insurance. 

“However, some years ago several com- 


panies seriously attempted to write 
specific flood insurance only to learn 
that there was a very limited market 


for such coverage, that the peak demand 
for flood insurance was immediately fol- 
lowing a flood, and that property own- 
ers generally did not maintain their 
flood insurance in force after the lapse 
of several floodless years. 

“These companies also learned that 
with adverse selection and their inability 
to get a proper spread of risk they were 
obliged to charge rates proportionate to 
the exposure which affected property 
owners could not or would not pay. 

Rating 
“If flood insurance were to be under- 


taken without unfair discrimination, it 
would be necessary to have not only a 
complete hydrological survey of each 


river basin and flood area in the coun- 
try but also a detailed hydrological sur- 
vey of each ‘reach’ of each river and, 
in addition, a detailed survey and ap- 
praisal of each property to be insured. 
This detailed information would be re- 
quired to determine the exposure of each 
property to damage by flood and thereby 
to determine the applicable individual 
rate for each property insured. 

The engineers have outlined a method 
for estimating maximum probable flood 
loss for an individual property, The 
maximum probable loss might or might 
not be equal to the value of the property 
exposed, depending upon the nature of 
the property, its location, and hydro- 
logical factors, but it would be the mini- 
mum amount of insurance the property 
owner should canry in order to collect 
any loss in full up to the limit of his 
policy. 

“The engineers have also 
method for estimating the average an- 
nual loss for an individual property. 
The average annual loss is the amount 
which an insurer would have to charge 
merely to pay and to this there 
would have to be added a loading to 
cover expenses. Thus the average an- 
nual loss for an individual property plus 
the expense loading would represent the 
premium which an insurer would have 
to charge the property owner for protec- 
tion equal to his estimated maximum 
probable loss. 

“Using the methods outlined by them, 
the engineers computed average annual 
losses for certain properties in several 
flood areas. These computations show 
conclusively that flood insurance on 


outlined a 


losses, 


those properties on which such coverage 
needed could be offered only 


is most 


Executives Report on Flood Coverage 


(Continued from Page 1) 


at. a prohibitive premium because of the 
virtually certain loss and therefore, for 
practical purposes, these properties would 
be uninsurable. 

Range of Annual Loss 

“For example, the range of average 
annual loss for 17 residential properties 
surveyed at Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, was 
from 2.62% to 22.30% of the maximum 
probable loss and the overall annual 
average for the 17 properties was 11.78% 
of the maximum probable loss. The 
range of the average annual loss for 21 
commercial properties surveyed at Mar- 
tin’s Ferry, was from 2.40% to 62.92% 
of the maximum probable loss on such 
properties with an overall annual aver- 
age loss of 20.57%. 

“The range of annual average loss on 
54 hg ina? at Lowell, Mass., was from 
06% to 5% of maximum probable 
loss, and rib overall annual average loss 
for these 54 properties was 3.33%. These 
represent solely loss costs. The corre- 
sponding premiums would have to carry, 
in addition, a proportionate share of the 
cost of operating an insurance business. 

“Certainly the rates for specific flood 
insurance which are indicated by these 
examples would be prohibitive except 
possibly in the case of businesses in 
high tax brackets which could use the 
cost of flood insurance as a deduction for 
tax purposes. Even in such cases, how- 
ever, where tax considerations were con- 
trolling, flood insurance would be pur- 
chased only in times of prosperity when 
business earnings were high and when 
normally such businesses would be best 
able to bear their own flood losses. 

“Of course non-business  property- 
owners would not have this tax advan- 
tage and flood insurance at a prohibitive 
cost would be correspondingly less at- 
tractive to them. 

“Equity requires that the cost of flood 
insurance should be borne by _ those 
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of flood and who would choose to pur- 
chase specific flood insurance. To at- 
tempt to distribute the cost of specific 
flood insurance among all insureds re- 
gardless of their exposure to the flood 
peril would be manifestly inequitable. 

“It is idle to suppose that those prop- 
erty-owners without a flood exposure 
would willingly or voluntarily bear a 
charge for flood insurance and, of course, 
it would not be possible for private in- 
surance to impose such a charge upon 
them. State supervisory officials could 
not be expected to permit a mandatory 
charge against persons who have no 
flood exposure or who, for any reason, 
do not wish to purchase specific flood 
insurance. 

“Some have seriously urged that the 
cost of flood insurance be distributed 
as a loading on extended coverage rates 
and that, flood coverage be included as 
a part of extended coverage. This would 
place the companies engaging in such a 
practice at a hopeless competitive dis- 
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choosing to offer flood insurance cover- 
age. 

“While there are no reliable nation- 
wide statistics on annual flood losses, the 
best available records of annual flood 
losses over a period of time, and these 
admittedly are incomplete, have been 
compiled by the United States Weather 
Bureau. According to these incomplete 
records, property losses from flood over 
the period 1924-1949 inclusive have aver- 
aged more than $110,000,000 annually. 

“Evidence that the flood statistics of 
the United States Weather Bureau are 
incomplete is found in estimé ates of aver- 
age annual flood damage in the United 
States made by the Corps of Engineers 
of the United States Army, according to 
such estimates the average annual 
physical damage to property in the 
United States is approximately $466,000,- 
000, which would indicate, if such esti- 
mates are reasonably accurate, that pres- 
ent extended coverage rates might have 
to be increased by as much as 400% on 
an average country-wide if such losses 
were to be paid under extended coverage 
endorsement and a proper loading there- 
for added to the rate. 

Solvency of Insurers 

“Even if the foregoing practical con- 
sideration could be ‘brushed aside and 
particularly if it could be assumed that 
property-owners with a flood exposure 
would buy flood insurance at the indi- 
cated rates, the catastrophe potential of 
such an undertaking would be so great 
as to threaten the solvency of the en- 
tire property insurance business, thereby 
undermining the security behind out- 
standing commitments. It is doubtful 
that the aggregate net free assets of all 
insurers would be adequate to withstand 
the constant drain of the recurrent 
catastrophe losses that would be inherent 
in flood insurance. 

“To the experienced insurance mind, 
the flood peril presents the same sort 
of unpredictable widespread devastation 
and destruction that we associate with 
modern war damage, and the same con- 
sideration which prompted the business 
of insurance to refrain from assuming 
liability for war damage to property on 
land during World War II, It is reliably 
estimated that the damage to property, 
including crops, farm land, streets, roads, 
sewers and public works involved in the 
1951 flood exceeded $1,000,000,000. This 
would have been the measure of the 
insurance loss had specific flood insur- 
ance, as such, been generally available 
and carried on all types of exposed 
property, private and public. It is too 
early to have reliable estimates as to 
the property damage resulting from the 
flood of 1952 which are ranging as of the 
date this report goes to print. 

“If it, could be established that the 
risk of loss by flood is a proper subject 
for insurance, that specific flood insur- 
ance could be written on a sound basis, 
and_ that the public would purchase 
specific flood insurance at indicated rate 
levels, it. is obvious that companies gen- 
erally would desire to engage in this 
field. Because of the virtual certainty of 
the loss, its catastrophic nature, and the 
impossibility of making this line of in- 
surance self-supporting due to refusal of 
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the public to purchase such insurance at 
the rates which would have to be 
charged to pay annual losses, companies 
generally could not prudently engage in 
this field of underwriting. 

“Tt, is our considered opinion that in- 
surance against the peril of flood ap- 
plicable to fixed property cannot suc- 
cessfully be written and that any specific 
promise of indemnity for loss by flood 
must therefore be regarded as in the 
nature of a subsidy or relief payment, 
which are quite outside the scope of 
private business and of insurance.” 

Agents State Position 

While members of the NATA felt 
keen disappointment that private insur- 
ance companies have not found a feasible 
method of providing specific flood cov- 
erage, they nevertheless do not want the 
insurance companies to jeopardize their 
standing and financial stability by at- 
tempting to write flood coverage on 
anything less than a sound insurance 
basis. 

However, if the Congress of the 
United States should adopt a program 
of indemnity for flood damage, with full 
knowledge of the evidence resulting 
from the engineering survey, the Na- 
tional Association shares the opinion 
of IEA that the insurance industry 
should, within practical limits, make its 
facilities available to the Government. 
By its action NAIA has expressed the 
willingness of the agents to cooperate 
and provide the means of distribution. 


Vitt at SEUA 


(Continued from Page 18) 


design, attractive packaging, superior 
location or point of sale, the integrity 
of a name, service following sales, 
courtesy and care in repairs and adjust- 
ments. These are all weapons in the 
contest for customers and a moment’s 
reflection will show that each factor is 
a direct benefit for the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

“There is a school of thought, peopled 
by superficial thinkers with misplaced 
sympathies, which holds that competi- 
tion is merely the unworthy struggle of 
businessmen to ‘get ahead’ of each other. 
This school considers such an incentive 
to be a low motive. They favor what 
they call cooperation or mutual help- 
fulness. It is true that these are often 
laudable aims under certain circum- 
stances but they are not always so in 
economic affairs . . . for while economic 
competition represents rivalry, it 1s 
rivalry that produces advantages for 
others. : 

“The ‘hardhearted’ competitor in his 
unceasing efforts to outdo his rivals pro- 
vides the paradox of doing more for his 
fellow humans than the ‘softhearted’ 
cooperator. 

“We capital stock representatives are 
content to do business on the identical 
principles underlying the system of 
American business which we protect. We 
compete for business, furnish the best 
products we are capable of developing, 
pay our fair share of taxes, and en- 
deavor to reward all participants in the 
enterprise in the full measure of their 
contribution. These things we do in the 
hope of achieving a profitable operation. 

Those Who Benefit From Success 

“In fact each of us is employed by 
his individual organization to provide 
management which will produce a profit- 
able result, as I pointed out six months 
ago, We identified those who benefit 
directly from our financial success. They 
are: 

“Purchasers of insurance who thereby 
have access to a financially strong in- 
surance market. 

“Our employes who receive wages. 

“Our stockholders who realize a fair 
return on the capital they have risked. 
_ “The vast number of commercial and 
industrial organizations whose _ enter- 
prises are bolstered by the collective in- 
vestment portfolios of our companies. 

“The general public whose welfare is 
guarded by improved safety standards 
resulting from our strict and sound un- 
derwriting practices. 

“And last—but by no means least— 


government, national, state, and local 
profits from our activities through taxa- 
tion. 
Market Appreciation May Be Illusory 
“How can we be complacent in view 
of the combined underwriting results of 
fire, marine and casualty companies in 
the few years immediately past? In this 
period some individual companies net 
surplus to policyholders would have 
shown shrinkage if it were not for mar- 
ket appreciation of investment port- 
folios. But market appreciation—like all 
unrealized profit—is a fickle and illusory 
gain: the market gives; the market can 





take back—plus. 

“This is always true, but never more 
so than today when all business is grop- 
ing through a_ bewildering economic 
climate. In these troubled days re- 
sponsible officials of insurance depart- 
ments surely cannot allow the stability 
and strength of our industry to be based 
solely on the inconstant and unreliable 
prop of market appreciation. 

“These officials, whose sworn obliga- 
tion, in effect, is to maintain our 
solvency, can discharge their duty to 
their employers, the public, only by 
making sure that the insurance business 


rest firmly on a foundation of sound 
principles which permit the attainment 
of a reasonable underwriting profit.” 





Pierce-Sutton Correction 

On the Big Bill page of The Eastern 
Underwriter last week the captions 
printed giving names of cities where 
Captain Charles W. Pierce, head of de- 
tectives, Miami Beach, and Alvin J. 
Sutton, Jr., head of public safety, Cleve- 
land, are located were inadvertently 
transposed. 





An Advertisement similar to this appears in SATURDAY EVENING POST, May 17, and in NEWSWEEK, June 2 
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“Signing the First Deed In New York” (October 12, 1654). By John 
Howard Dunsmore. Courtesy of Title Guarantee & Trust Co., New York 


Men of property 


The historic scene depicted above calls to mind the important part 
that insurance frequently plays in real estate transactions. Lending 
institutions have long required it to protect their mortgages and 
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Sen. O’Conor Urges Business Men to 


Support Crime Prevention Strongly 


reached the point of na- 
tional menace and if America is to shake 
off its growing burden much of the re- 
upon business men, 
O’Conor of Mary- 


appearing in 


Crime has 


sponsibility rests 
Senator Herbert R. 
land says in an article 
the current issue of Babaco News, pub- 
lication of the Babaco Alarm Systems, 
Inc. 

“Law enforcement agencies cannot do 
the job of crime prevention,” the Sena- 
tor says. “They can only begin their 
work after a crime has been committed. 
But the business man can prevent the 
crime.” 

Business men have a special interest in 
the crime situation, according to the 
Senator who succeeded Senator Kefau- 
ver as chairman of the Crime Investigat- 
Committee and served on the com- 
during its national tour of ex- 
ploration. “In almost every instance in- 
vestigated,” he says, “there was found 
to be some direct or indirect link with 
or effect upon some legitimate, sound 
business enterprise.” It is pointed out 
that there could have been no crime if 
some business man’s goods had not been 
left inadequately protected against the 
attack of the crooks. 


Crook Now a Business Man 


ing 
mittee 


“Crime is not what it used to be,” 
Senator O’Conor continues. “No longer 
are the crooks merely gunmen, strik- 
ing at random at the public. One thing 


our Senate committee discovered in its 


cross-country tour of crime investigation 
was clear evidence that crime has _be- 
come a business—big business. The 
modern crook is a business man. Gun- 
men may appear somewhere along the 
line as the ‘big stick’ used to prove a 
point, but the main job is strictly a 
business undertaking. Even _ bookies, 
dope peddlers and hijackers have come 
to use a business-type set-up.” 

Discussing truck cargo thefts, the 
Senator cited the huge cargo thefts as 
evidence that the crooks are not fly-by- 
nights. “With a load of $70,000 involved, 
the hijacker works by plan and has to 
be ready with a distribution plan even 
speedier and more perfect than a legiti- 
mate business would have,” he _ says, 
adding that the very quz ities that m: ike 
truck transportation attractive add to 
the crime hazard in connection with 
truck cargoes—mobility, speed, ease of 
handling, door-to-door facilities. 

The business man should have a fur- 
ther special interest in curtailing crime, 
the Senator adds, because that would 
prove an economy and money-maker in 
the long run, for “whether or not he 
himself ever has a dollar’s worth of 
goods stolen, he pays for the thefts 
through his insurance premiums and 
shipping costs. 

“Here, indeed, is a challenge to the 
business man who believes in good gov- 
ernment, freed from the hazard of sub- 
servience to crime,’ concludes Senator 
O’Conor. “The business man should put 
crime prevention high up on his work 
sheet for immediate action.” 





WAR RISK EXCHANGE MEETS 


Thorn Continues as Chairman; Handles 
Reinsurance of War Risk Coverage 
on Ocean-Carried Cargoes 
At the 13th annual meeting of the 
American Cargo War Risk cag oy 
Exchange on May 15 Henry Thorn, 
resident vice president of the Scene 
Company of North America, was _ re- 
elected chairman. This will be the third 
term as chairman for Mr. Thorn. He 
was elected to that post at the annual 
meeting in 1950 succeeding William D. 
Winter, the original chairman. Mr. 
Thorn is also chairman of the under- 
writing committee and has been chair- 

man since its inception. 

The meeting also reelected Owen C. 
Torrey, general manager of the Marine 
Office of America, as vice chairman; 
Hawley T. Chester, partner of Chubb 
and Son, as deputy vice chairman; 
Edward R. King as secretary and Romer 
F. Weyant as treasurer. 

The War Risk Exchange is a volun- 
tary organization of companies writing 
marine insurance in the United States, 
formed for the purpose of sharing by 
means of reinsurance the tremendous 
liabilities involved in war risk insur- 
ance om ocean-carried cargoes. The or- 
ganization started operation in June, 
1939, in anticipation of World War II 
and has been in continuous operation 
ever since. 

There are 129 
These companies 
under their own 
the premium and 
percentages through the 
total cargo war _ liability 
risk by all of the members of the 
exchange is estimated to exceed one 
and one-half billion dollars. The prin- 
cipal risks today are mines, conflicts 
such as Korea, local disturbances in 
Indonesia, Malaya, etc. and the ever 


member companies. 
insure the war risks 
policies and share in 
liabilities in agreed 
exchange. The 
currently at 


N. Y. MARINERS MEET 

F. Thompson, vice president of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers Baseball Club, was 
guest speaker at the dinner meeting of 
the New York Mariners Club, Inc. Mr. 
Thompson showed pictures of the 1951 
World Series between the New York 
Giants and New York Yankees and an- 
swered questions on baseball. 





present possibility of another world- 
wide conflagration. 

On a number of occasions the mem- 
bers have reinsured one another through 
the exchange on total liabilities on indi- 
vidual vessels of over ten million dollars 
per vessel, the largest individual line 
ae approximately fifteen million dol- 
ars. 
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Stresses Moral Risk 
In Jewelry Insurance 


CHICAGO CONFERENCE HELD 
Jeweler Says There Should be Much 


Closer Cooperation Between Under- 
writing and Loss Departments 


There should be “much closer coopera- 
tion” between insurance company under- 
writing and loss adjustment departments 
with respect to personal jewelry insur- 
ance, George Arbogast, Chicago jeweler, 
told the annual underwriting conference 
of the Transportation Insurance Rating 
3ureau. 

The conference at Chicago was at- 
tended by more than 100 underwriting 
officials from member companies in all 
sections of the country. Arbogast’s firm 
is used by insurance companies for jew- 
elry appraisal and other insurance 
operations. 

The “moral hazard,” Arbogast said, 
still the most important factor in jewelry 
underwriting. Once personal integrity 
has been established, however, loss ad- 
justment officials should make every ef- 
fort to repli ice a loss with “like kind 
and quality” as per the insuring agree- 


ment. 
Should Work With Jewelers 


He said companies should cooperate 
with jewelers “who have made appraisals 
without charge” by giving them a chance 
to get replacement business, rather than 
by-pass them to effect a “$5, $10, or $25” 
saving. 

It is shortsighted, he implied, for loss 
adjusters to attempt to reduce legitimate 
replacement charges of reputable jew- 
elers, or to approve replacements of an 
inferior quality to the items lost or 
damaged. 

He said there were “more than 2,000” 
members of the American Gem Society 
in the United States and Canada. Their 
appraisal and replacement services, he 
said, would be reliable and would assist 
in “closing the gap” between jewelry 
insurance selling and underwriting, on 
the one hand, and loss settlement pro- 
cedures on the other. 

Also at the conference, Tom LoCasale, 

3oston, assistant vice president of the 
Liberty Mutual Fire, said the all-risk 
type of transportation floater was “com- 
ing in more and more.” With it, he said, 
are coming high deductibles, since many 
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assureds prefer to carry the smaller fre- 
quency losses themselves. 

LoCasale, who directed a panel discus- 
sion on non-regulated inland marine 
lines, also said the long-haul motor truck 
cargo business had been favorable. He 
said stock company figures indicated an 
annual premium volume of approximately 
$27,000,000 with a loss ratio of 27.64%. 

Floor comment disclosed that the ad- 
vantage of this line is that it is “judg- 
ment rated” — with immediate rate 
changes possible should experience start 
to sour. It was also said that trucking 
company management is the prime un- 
derwriting consideration. A well-kept 
truck terminal, frequently replaced equip- 
ment, and other indications, it was said, 
will give assurance of satisfactory experi- 
ence to company underwriters and inves- 
tigators. Poor plants and equipment, on 
the other hand, will show management 
to be taking too much out of the busi- 
ness. Bad underwriting experience will 
eventually develop, it was indicated, on 
such risks. 

Discussing the contractor’s equipment 
floater, E. R. Sturgeon, Wausau, Wis., 
vice president of Employers Mutual Fire, 
said a regular rating formula was needed 
by underwriters. Earl S. Jensen, Indian- 
apolis, chief underwriter, Grain Dealers 
Mutual, said stock carriers use a formula 
which, however, includes a broad ele- 
ment for judgment. A favorable experi- 
ence—with a loss ratio of 38%, was re- 
ported for the line. 


Foreign Visitors at AFIA 
Home Office in New York 


Among recent arrivals at the head of- 
fice of the American Foreign Insurance 
Association, New York, is Dr. Guillermo 
Kraft, secretary of “Sud Atlantica” Com- 
pania de Seguros, S.A. of Buenos Aires 
and president of the Argentine Chamber 
of Commerce. Dr. Kraft is a leading 
business executive of the Argentine and 
Uruguay. 

William F. Benkiser, sage ig of 
“Boston” Compania Argentina de Segu- 
ros, S.A. arrived in New York City 
enroute to Europe. Mr. Benkiser was 
formerly a vice president of the First 
National Bank of Boston in the Argen- 
tine and has other business interests 
in the Argentine. 

Arthur C. Gale, manager of the Bom- 
bay branch of the association, has visited 
the head office to discuss his field of 
operations and renew acquantances with 
friends he made on his last visit to 
New York. He will return to Eng- 
land before continuing on to India. 

Hector Piercy, a member of the associ- 
ation’s advisory board of Sydney, 
Australia, has been in New York. He is 
managing director of Pierwood Engi- 
neering Company, manufacturers of plas- 
tic, and a director and principal stock- 
holder of Piercy & Ashwood, distribu- 
tors. 


Illinois Tax Estimates Up 


Insurance privilege tax assessments 
will bring nearly $17 million in revenue, 
an increase of 8% over last year, into 
the Illinois state treasury in 1952, State 
Director of Insurance J. Edward Day 
reports. : 

The privilege tax is paid by out-of- 
state insurance companies on all pre- 
miums received on insurance business 
written in Illinois, Mr. Day explained. 
It is one of the state’s major sources 
of revenue. 

He estimated that the Insurance De- 
partment would collect approximately 
$18,500,000 in revenue during 1952 with 
miscellaneous taxes and fees bringing in 
the minor portion of the total. 
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Carlson Sees Rulings 
Enforced on Carriers 


SPEAKS BEFORE ACTUARIES 


Says Insurance Business and Supervisory 
Officials Should Heed Way in 
Which Regulation Is Moving 


Those in the insurance business and 
in state supervisory circles have been 
so overwhelmed with the pressure of 
immediate problems in recent years and 
so immersed in them that it has been 
next to impossible for them to stand off 
to view the problems in perspective, 
Thomas O. Carlson, actuary of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, 
declared in his presidential address be- 
fore the Casualty Actuarial Society at 
its mid-year meeting at Stockbridge, 
Mass., May 26. 

The time has come, Mr. Carlson 
warned, for both the insurance business 
and the supervisory officials to give care- 
ful consideration to the direction in 
which insurance regulation is moving. 

“The most, amazing anomaly of our 
economic history is the meekness with 
which the American people are accept- 
ing the encroachment of bureaucratic 
controls that flirt dangerously with dic- 
tatorship over broad areas of business 
management, without apparent regard 
to v informed counsel of experience, 

Mr. Carlson said. He then cited some 
illustrations from the insurance field. 

Move for Uniform Accounting 

“Back in 1947, state supervisory offi- 
cials spearheaded a movement toward 
the adoption of uniform accounting 
regulations, a movement with which 
none of us will quarrel in principle,” 
Mr. Carlson stated. “In the initial dis- 
cussion stage, members of the industry 
repeatedly made the point that the 
background of experience of individuals 
within the industry should be utilized 
from the outset, the more so since the 
impact of the regulations would be 
borne by the carriers and would affect 
the internal administration of the car- 
riers markedly. 

“Such tenders of cooperation were 
ignored and the industry was permitted 
to criticize only a finished product, with 
all the psychological and other difficul- 
ties normally attendant on such a pro- 
cedure. A perfectionism in objective 
that could not have been possible for 
anyone experienced in company ac- 
counting and administrative problems 
led to the rejection of amendments that 
simple common sense cried out for. 

“T will only mention one illustration 
here, the differentiation of inspection 
cost, which is an extremely important 
item for some of the casualty lines. The 
argument against such differentiation 
was twofold: in the first place, inspec- 
tion cost could not be differentiated by 
all carriers for all lines, and in the 
second place, it could not be differen- 
tiated in any event because each time 
an underwriter looks at an inspection 
report he performs inspection work 
which must be assigned to the inspec- 
tion item if inspection is to be differ- 
entiated at all. The only compromise 
then possible was the acceptance of a 
Statement propagandizing the fact that 
the Commissioners’ uniform accounting 
committee were of the opinion that in- 
spection costs could not be properly dif- 
ferentiated, thereby casting a stigma 
upon the production of information 
which was an indispensable adjunct to 
the rating of certain casualty lines. 


Closer Harmony Established 


Mr. Carlson pointed out that closer 
harmony has been established and that 
time has smoothed out many problems, 










THOMAS O. CARLSON 


but he emphasized the manner in which 
this development was forced upon the 
industry. “The fact remains that ini- 
tially regulations relating to the inter- 
nal administration of the companies and 
running counter to the recommendations 
of all individuals with experience in the 
field were imposed arbitrarily upon the 
companies,” he stated. “And recent de- 
velopments demonstrate the necessity of 
maintaining alertness in this respect. 

Another illustration, he said, may be 

(Continued on Page 48) 








Bureau Decides On 
Demerit Rating Plan 
PRODUCERS AND COS. DISCUSS IT 





Meeting Held Under National Bureau 
Auspices; Cos. Opposed to Exchange 
of Information Under Any Plan 


The preferred risk automobile rating 
plan in effect from 1938 to 1942 when it 
was discontinued because of gasoline 
rationing and costly and complicated ad- 
ministrative procedures, will be revived 
“with modifications” in the near future. 
This decision became known Tuesday 

following the joint conference between 

producers and company executives called 
by William Leslie, general manager, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters. 

The bureau is expected to file the pre- 

ferred risk plan soon with the New York 

Insurance Department and it will provide 

penalties for poor driving records. 

Reportedly the bureau companies were 
reluctant to adopt any form of — = 
risk rating at this timeew It was felt, 
however, that the 1938 plan. which ee 
vided a differential of about 11% be- 
tween the accident-free driver and mo- 
torists involved in mishaps, was the least 
objectionable of any merit or demerit 
plans considered. If and when it goes 
into effect, New York State nackariats 
will have to pay more for their car in- 
surance,e 

The subcommittee of four company 
men which has been studying the situa- 
tion from all angles ever since Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Alfred J. Bohlinger 

“put the heat on” for some form of in- 

dividual risk experience rating, is de- 

sirous of avoiding any plan which would 
involve exchange of information between 
companies. Their feeling, as expressed 
to the producers, is that this exchange 
*of experience is one of the main reasons 
why old merit rating plans failed. 
Executives on the subcommittee are C. 
Grady Hallowell, Aetna Casualty & 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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DesChamps Appointed by 
Fireman’s Fund Group 


FILLS NEWLY CREATED POST 
Becomes Claims Counce Supervising Na- 
tionwide Indemnity Claims With 
Headquarters in Home Offices 





C. A. DesChamps has been appointed 
to fill the newly created post of indem- 
nity claims counsel for Fireman’s Fund 
Group, it is announced by Raymond L 
Ellis, vice president in charge of in- 
demnity operations. In his new assign- 
ment, Mr. DesChamps will have execu 
tive supervision over nationwide in 
demnity claims. His headquarters will 
be in the home office in San Francisco 

Mr. DesChamps is a native of Pine 
wood, S. C. He received his A.B. de 
gree from The Citadel, the military 
college of South Carolina. He was grad 
uated from New York University, School 
f Law in 1932, and was admitted to the 
New York Bar. He also attended the 
Institut de Touraine a Tours, France, 
and was instructor in languages at Big- 
ham Military School, Bailey Military 
Institute and the University of South 
Carolina. ‘ 

Mr. DesChamps has been in the in 
surance field since 1932. He started 
his career as an adjuster with Aetna 
branch, and advanced to supervisor of 
liability claims and later to superintend 
ent of the automobile division. 


Joins American Associated Cos. 

In 1938, he joined the American As- 
sociated Insurance Cos. as_ assistant 
claims manager in the New York 
branch. In 1945, he was named claims 
manager, Newark branch. In 1948 he was 
a to the organization’s head 
office in Louis and appointed super 
intendent. of the claims department. In 


this assignment he directed nationwide 
operations of all casualty claims, includ- 
ing automobile liability and materi 


demelatl workmen’s compensation, Gonids, 
burglary, and inland marine. 

Mr. DesChamps’ career with Ameri- 
can Associated was interrupted in 1940 
by military service. He entered the 
U.S. Army as a captain of artillery and 
served three years in the Pacific thea 
tre. He was released in 1945 with the 
rank of colonel. 

_ Mr. DesChamps was an instructor in 
insurance law at the Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis from 1949 to 1951 
He is a member of the New York Coun- 
ty Lawyers’ Association, the St. Louis 
Council on World Affairs and the Amer 
ican Bar Association, in which organiz: 
tion he is a member of the committee 
on casualty insurance law. 


Maryland Declares Dividend; 
Elects Castleton Director 


The board of directors of Maryland 
Casualty Co. have declared the regular 
semi-annual dividends of $1.05 per share 
on the $2.10 cumulative prior preferred 
stock, 52% cents per share on the $1.05 
convertible preferred stock, and 50 cents 
per share on the common stock. All 
dividends are payable on June 30, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on June 6. 

Edward L. Castleton, executive vice 
president of the Maryland, was e'ected 
to the board of directors of the com- 
pany. Prior to his being elected execu- 
tive vice president five years ago, Mr 
Castleton wz as resident vice president of 
the company’s Atlanta office. 


Perabo omnile 





Succeeds Frobase 
At Saint Louis this week, American- 
Associated Insurance Cos.’ president, Lee 
Schleyer, announced that the company 
had acted on the request of Assistant 
Vice President Roy H. Frobase to be 
relieved of his top claims executive 
post in the organization for personal 
reasons related chiefly to the burden of 
increasingly extensive traveling duties. 
To assume executive administrative 
direction of the companies’ claims oper- 
ations, Fred W. Perabo has been elected 


to the office of vice president. 
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FIRST in A. & H. Actuarial Experience 


A Prime Continental Asset that’s Not in the Financial Statement 


Doing the untraditional is a Continental Casualty tradition. Since 1897 this company has 
consistently been FIRST in the actuarial development of better forms of usual and unusual 
accident, sickness, and hospitalization coverages . . . and in creating entirely new and extraor- 
dinary coverages to meet—or anticipate—new demands. 


Through more years of pioneering . . . of being constantly dissatisfied with timid or con- 
ventional methods of meeting challenging underwriting problems . . . Continental has accumulated 
the most comprehensive basis of experience data available to any company in the A. & H. field 
today. And our A. & H. actuarial “know-how” is being further expanded by an accelerated pro- 
gram of research aimed at the unheard of markets of tomorrow. 


The specialized facilities of America’s only “Department Store” of Accident, Sickness and 
Hospitalization insurance have been built only through 55 years of progressively untraditional 





experience. 


These facilities and experience . . . the answers to any A. & H. coverage any of your clients 
may ever need ... are as close as your telephone. 


SY it’s It éx Kt Conlineital urites it! 


Phone: WHitehall 3-8500 Phone: WHitehall 3-8500 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN OFFICE ie EASTERN ACCIDENT & HEALTH DEPT. 
R. D. Vollriede, Resident Vice President < F. J. Welch, Executive Supervisor 
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CONTINENTAL CASVALTY COMPANY 


y—Transportation Insurance Company 





America’s No. 1 Accident and Sickness Insurance Company 
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Neal and Rietz Elected Heads of 
Health & Accident Conference 


New President Is Vice President and Counsel of North Ameri- 
can Accident; Executive Committee Chairman Is Vice Presi- 
dent of Lincoln National Life; Both Sons of Insurance Men 





H. LEWIS RIETZ 


Denver, May 29—The elections of 
Robert R. Neal as president and of H. 
Lewis Rietz as executive committee 
chairman of the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference at the closing ses- 
sion here today met with warm approba- 
tion. Mr. Neal rose from executive com- 
mittee chairman to the top position and 
Mr. Rietz served last year as a member 
of the executive committee. Both of 
them are sons of insurance men. 

Mr. Neal is vice president and counsel 
of the North American Accident of Chi- 
cago, having joined that company in 
1938 in its claim department as assistant 
attorney. He was named counsel in 1945 
following his return from World War 
II service in the Navy. His naval reserve 
rank is that of lieutenant. i 

A native of Springfield, Ill, Mr. Neal 
was educated at Culver Military Acad- 
emy, Wabash College where he received 
his A.B. degree, and Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Law from which he 
received his LL.B. degree in 1936. There- 
after he was admitted to the Illinois bar. 
_Mr. Neal’s father, the late Dr. J. R. 
Neal, of the old Abraham Lincoln Life, 
was president of the organization in 1931. 

For the past four years Robert Neal 
has been active in the Health Insurance 
Council, serving as chairman of its hos- 
pital insurance committee in 1950 and 
presently as chairman of its medical 
liaison committee. He is one of the con- 
ference’s representatives on the Health 
ag Council. d 

Neal is a member of American 
Mon _ Chicago Bar Associations and 
the International Association of Insur- 
ance Counsel. In the American Bar he 
serves on the A. & H. committee of its 
Insurance section. 

Mr. Rietz is the son of the late J. 
Charles Rietz, who was vice president 
and actuary of the Midland Mutual Life. 
Born in Ohio, Lewis Rietz was graduated 
in 1933 from the University of Iowa with 
a B. A. degree. He majored in mathe- 
matics and actuarial theory and attained 
the Phi Beta Kappa key. That same 
year, he joined the Metropolitan Life in 
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the actuarial division and became a fel- 
low in the two actuarial societies. In 
1938, Mr. Rietz was assigned to the of- 
fice of Charles C. Taylor, Jr., now presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan and among his 
duties was assisting in handling numerous 
matters arising in connection with State 
Insurance Departments. 

After nearly 15 years with the Metro- 
politan, Mr. Rietz joined the Lincoln 
National Life. He was made second vice 
persident in 1948, and was named a di- 
rector and promoted to vice president 
in February, 1952. He has been active 
in several life insurance organizations, 
having served on the examination com- 
mittee of the American Institute of 
Actuaries and the standard provisions 
and group insurance committees of the 
Life Insurance Association of America 
and the American Life Convention. 


E. J. Faulkner Talks on 
“Of Cabbages and Kings” 


Denver, May 29—Closing feature of 
the 51st annual convention of Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference was 
the address here this morning by E. J. 
Faulkner, president of Woodmen Acci- 
dent of Nebraska and a past president 
of the conference. He was well chosen 
for the assignment to summarize the 
high points of the entire program which 
he did under the heading “Of Cabbages 
and Kings.” 

In addition Mr. Faulkner expressed 
his views on A. & H. agency manage- 
ment problems. The program in effect in 
his own company is one of balanced pro- 
duction between life and A. & H. insur- 
ance. The agents are instructed to fur- 
nish protection against all of the haz- 
ards. The Woodmen implements this 
program primarily through full-time men. 
However, the company does not supply 
any financial assistance unless the new 
full-time agent represents the company 
for both life and A. & H. 

The Woodmen Accident is placing in- 
creasingly more emphasis on its “all-in- 
one” package which includes in one sale 
both life and accident and sickness. 


L’Estrange Does Fine Job 


As Convention Chairman 

G. A. L’Estrange, vice president, 
United American Life of Denver, re- 
ceived many compliments this week at 
the 51st annual meeting of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference, 
held at Cosmopolitan Hotel in that city, 
for the fine job of convention planning 
accomplished by the conference conven- 
tion committee of which he was chair- 
man. 

Members of the committee were W. J. 
McGettigan, a4 Life & Accident; 
T. R. Wyles, Jr., Capitol Life of Den- 
ver; B. B. Gribble, World Insurance; 
W. 3 Grant, Business Men’s Assurance; 
L. L. Phelps, North American Life; 
E. J. Faulkner, Woodmen Accident; H. 
J. Stewart, West Coast Life; G. C. 
Powers, Commercial Benefit; R. L. 
Davis, American General Life; Frank E 
Proper, Employers Reinsurance; Thomas 
F. Daly, II, Capitol Life; Theodore P. 
Beasley, Republic National Life, and 
Stanford Miller, Employers Reinsurance. 

Chairman L’Estrange was one of the 
busiest executives at the Denver con- 
vention. He was given the honor of pre- 
siding at the luncheon Tuesday and in- 





G. A. LLESTRANGE 


gp the guest speaker, William J. 
Grede of Milwaukee, president of Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 


Sullivan Considers Some Practices 


Which, While Legal, Bring Distrust 


Denver, May 27—Insurance Commis- 
sioner Frank Sullivan of Kansas, presi- 
dent of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, spoke before the 
meeting of the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference on “Growing 
Pains.” 

At the outset, the Commissioner ex- 
pressed the opinion that _ socialistic 
propaganda has aided the A. & H. busi- 
ness, saying: 

“It is true that you have been greatly 
aided by those in Government who are 
sympathetic to the socialization of 
health insurance. During that same pe- 
riod, the propaganda machines of the 
socialistic element in Washington have 
been turning out reams of propaganda 
in an attempt to develop a public senti- 
ment for turning your business over to 
Government. This propaganda has aided 
in developing a public desire for health 
insurance of one type or another. As a 
result, the public today is thorourhly 
cognizant of the import ince of accident 
and health insurance. 

Turns to Questionable Practices 

Commissioner Sullivan then turned to 
certain practices which he considers to 
be questionable, saying that information 
received in the Kansas Department in- 
dicates that “a marked distrust of many 
of our people exists toward this branch 


of the insurance industry.” “This feel- 
ing, he said, is not a result of violation 
of the state insurance laws; that if 


they were, the Commissioner could cor- 
rect the situation instantaneously by 
revocation of authority. 

“Often,” he said, “when we have ques- 
tioned company officiz ils concerning such 
practices, the excuse has been that we’ve 
grown so fast we haven’t had time to 
correct this or that situation. Such an 
answer is really not an excuse—on the 
contrary, it is an admission on the part 
of the company involved that it has 


aimed its sights toward the wrong 
goal.” 
Taking up some of the situations 


which he felt should be improved, Com- 
missioner Sullivan said: 

“T am: sure you all realize that a claim 
may be denied in full accordance with 
the terms of a policy which, in turn, 
complies with statutory requirements, 
and yet the policyholder is left with a 
tainted i impression of accident and health 
insurance. This impfession is a result 
of disappointment. Disappointment is 
born of expectation unrealized. Why 
did the policyholder expect coverage 


The 


should 


policy provided none? 
that the insured 
have read his contract, for it is gen- 
eral knowledge that the majority of 
policyholders in all branches of the in- 
surance industry do not read their poli- 
cies—yet, such an impression does not 
exist towards other fields. 

“I believe this disappointment is due 
to two practices; first, the agent is 
primarily interested in making a sale 
and collecting his commission rather 
than offering a real service to the pros- 
pective purchaser—thus, in his haste to 
make a sale and move on to another 
lead, he either failed to explain, or 
misrepresented the policy. Second, the 
agent does not sell from the policy but 
rather makes his pitch from an appli- 
cation with attached advertising. I’m 
sure that if the agent would sell from 
the policy, thoroughly explaining the 
benefits and particularly the exclusions, 
that many of the claims, now neces- 
sarily denied, would not have been filed. 
Your agents must make certain that 
the policyholder understands the terms 
and coverage of your contract. 

“In other branches of the insurance 
industry, the trend is to foster in the 
minds of the insuring public that Joe 
Doe is your friendly neighbor represent- 
ing such and such insurance company. 
He knows the insured’s problems and 
is there at all times to serve him. In 
the accident and health field, certain 
companies initiate an extensive advertis- 
ing program that paints a glowing pic- 
ture of the benefits offered in their poli- 
cies, obtain their leads and then satu- 
rate that area with non-resident agents 
who write as many applications as pos- 
sible, collect the premium, then move 
on to another virgin area and begin the 
identical operation anew. 

Are Not in Violation 

“The companies guilty of this practice 
usually are not in violation of the 
states’ licensing laws. However, I am 
confident that the legislature, at least 
of my state, did not intend to have so 
many insureds without the benefit of a 
local agent. 

“One of the elements which has given 
strength to the American agency system 
is—service. How can the troubador, 
non-resident agent, give any service to 
a policyholder? The answer is obvious 
—he cannot. 

“Certainly, all of you are not guilty 
of this practice. On the contrary, many 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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S5Ist Annual Meeting H. & A. Conference, 


Grahame ReportsonStandard ee 


Grahame, vice president 


Massachusetts 


Orville F. 
and = general 
Association and Paul Revere 


counsel, 
Protective 
Life Insurance Co., 
man of the standard provisions commit- 
tee at the meeting of the Health & 
Accident, Underwriters Conference at 
Denver this week, drew the following 
conclusion: 

“We do know that each state has the 
legal right to pass its own laws and 
therefore, it will be difficult to hold the 
line of uniformity, but the attempt must 
be made.” 

Mr. Grahame told the status of legis- 
lation passed and pending in the sev- 
eral state legislatures during 1951 and 
1952, and prospects for 1953. He _ said 
the following states are down for atten- 
tion in 1953: 

South Carolina, Idaho, Florida, In- 
diana, Mairc, Minnesota, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, West Virginia and Wyoming. 
There is some possibility that Alabama, 
Missouri, Nevada, Ohio and Oregon also 
should be included in the list on ac- 


reporting as chair- 


count of the requirements for a_ brief 
description or other incidental provi- 
sions, he said, adding: 


Have Special Interpretations 
“Other states have some special inter- 
pretations even with the new law. For 
example, the New York Department re- 
quires a brief statement as to the re- 


newability of the policy, which must 
appear either at the top or bottom of 
the front page and on the filing back. 


lf a company has submitted policies 
under the new law, the Department 
requests that all future submissions be 
under the new law. 


“Unfortunately, two of the states ad- 


hered to their contention that new sub- 
missions must follow the new statute 
during the moratorium period. These 
states are Iowa and Maryland. Repre- 
sentations were made to both Depart- 


ments and the conference staff conferred 
with the Iowa Department and _ repre- 
sentatives of the conference, bureau and 
Metropolitan Life conferred with the 
Maryland Department. The attorney 
general of lowa ruled adversely and the 
Maryland Department has submitted the 
question to the attorney general where 
the question is still pending. 
The same question was raised in 
Kansas but the Kansas Insurance De- 
partment ruled favorably and in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the 
accident and health committee of the 
NAIC at its June 1951 meeting. 
Maryland Department Ruling 
“The Maryland Department is also 
ruling that a rider may not be approved 
to be attached to the older policy forms. 


ORVILLE F. GRAHAME 
It can be approved if it is to be at- 
tached only to a policy drafted and 
issued under the new law. Since Mary- 
land is an exception to the NAIC ruling 
it is unfortunate that they have carried 
this over to riders.” 

Mr. Grahame listed the jurisdictions 
which have adopted the model law, and 
said: 


“One rather important question of 
policy and statutory construction has 
arisen pertaining to the beneficiary 


designation. The model bill states in 
Section 3(A) (9) that, ‘If no such desig- 
nation or provision is then effective, 
such indemnity shall be payable to the 
estate of the insured.’ The old law pro- 
vided in Standard Provision 11, ‘Indem- 
nity for loss of life of the insured is 
payable to the beneficiary if surviving 
the insured, and otherwise to the estate 
of the insured. All other indemnities of 
this policy are payable to the insured.’ 


Question Has Arisen 


“The question has arisen if the bene- 
ficiary predeceases the insured whether 
under the new law the proceeds are 
payable to the estate of the beneficiary. 
Is the beneficiary designation ‘effective’ 
in that case? It has been suggested that 
the beneficiary designations have the 
additional words, ‘if living at the time 
of payment.’ 

“It has also been 
might add, ‘or if the 
ficiary does not survive the 
after the word ‘effective.’ The 


suggested that we 
designated bene- 
insured’ 
second 
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suggestion may ‘palicy ap- 
proval problem. 

“Those who designate beneficiaries in 
their applications can use appropriate 
language in such application. 


present a 


“While 


your committee 
future hopefully on the 
standard provisions, it is evident that 
eternal vigilance must be 
uniformity is to be achieved.” 


Hospital and Medical Committee 
Reports Made to Denver Meeting 


Annual reports of the conference com- 
mittees on hospital and medical insur- 
ance were submitted to the annual 
meeting this week in Denver by their 
respective chairmen—Don R. Hodder, 
Woodmen Accident, hospital, and How- 
ard LeClair, Mutual of Omaha, medical. 
Specific recommendation was that the 
hospital and medical committees be 
combined, and a poll of the committee 
personnel indicated an overwhelming 
majority in favor of this action. 

In his report Mr. Hodder reviewed 
the talks made at the joint annual meet- 
ing of the two committees last Feb- 
ruary 18 in Chicago. Of particular in- 
terest was the panel discussion on “Fac- 
tors Affecting High Loss Ratios in Hos- 
pital Policies,” led by Robert H. Ryd- 
man, assistant general counsel of the 
conference. 

“Participants in this discussion,’ said 
Mr. Hodder, “felt that inflation is the 
chief reason why hospital insurance loss 
ratios have increased substantially dur- 
ing the past few years. It was generally 
thought that higher premium rates were 
inevitable if inflation continues and it 
was brought out that some companies 
have already raised their rates. Al- 
though the hospital business has appar- 


ently been unprofitable for some com- 
panies, it was felt that such business 
can be written profitably even in an 


benefits are con- 
trolled, particularly on miscellaneous 
hospital expense. Some doubt was ex- 
pressed relative to the writing of ma- 
ternity benefits of a profitable basis. 
Expression was given that companies 
probably will not discontinue writing 
maternity benefits because of the de- 
mand from the public. 
Differences of Opinion 

“During this discussion differences of 
opinion were expressed relative to the 
effect of a deflationary period on hos- 
pital loss ratios. It was stated by some 
that loss ratios will rise sharply when 
deflation hits and then will come a 
leveling off period in which there will 
be a static loss ratio. On the other 
hand it was thought by some that the 
tendency would be to delay operations 


inflation period if 


and those costs would diminish. How- 
ever, it was brought out that so many 
people have been educated to carry 


hospital coverage since the 1930 depres- 
sion years that they are more likely to 
make full use of it in the next depres- 
sion. 


“Mr. Rydman in his closing remarks 
advised new companies entering the 
hospital field not to get overly pessimis- 
tic over the present problems. He main- 
tained there is still profit to be made if 
a company uses good underwriting and 
selection methods as most companies 
present had so found. Further, the hos- 
pital insurance business (including ma- 
ternity benefits) is a necessary requisite 
to blocking the trend toward socialized 
medicine.” 

In closing Mr. Hodder said a survey 
of the situation has been scales and 
will be shortly released by the confer- 
ence. “It is likely the most complete 
survey yet undertaken in the individual 
field both in its comprehension and in 
the number of participating companies,” 
he emphasized. 

Survey Suggested by LeClair 

In reporting for the medical commit- 
tee Mr. LeClair also reviewed talks on 
the subject delivered at last February’s 
meeting. Referring to an informative 
paper by Lambert Schulze, Provident 
Life & Accident, on “Oral Surgery Per- 
formed by Dentists,” he said that sug- 
gestion has been made to give further 
study to the possibility of offering more 
comprehensive coverage. 

It has also been suggested, the report 
said, that a survey be conducted in the 
near future covering the question as 
to whether or not companies are recog- 
nizing the heavy expense incurred in 
X-ray and radium therapy, and what 
means have been found to meet them. 
It was also felt that the committee 
might survey what can be done where 
doctors write prescriptions for filling 
by druggists as against the case where 
the doctor furnishes the drugs himself, 
and includes the charge in his bill for 
treatment. 

“Both of 
the present 
survey this year, but these 
are passed on to the new committee for 
the coming year,” said Mr. LeClair. 


these suggestions came to 
committee too late for a 
suggestions 


COOKE JOINS -KEMPER AGENCY 

Joseph E. Magnus, president of the 
Chicago agency of James S. Kemper 
& Co., announces that Roger A. Cooke 
has joined the agency as special repre- 
sentative. Cooke recently resigned as 
vice president of W. J. Haynes & Co, 
Chicago insurance brokers. He also has 
been associated with T. H. Mastin & Co. 
and with Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
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Health Insurance Council Now Public 
Relations Spokesman, Vanderbrouk Says 


Frank S. Vanderbrouk, president of 
the Monarch Life, expressed gratifica- 
tion in making his public relations re- 
port, May 29, to the Denver annual 
meeting of the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference, that the Health 
Insurance Council has accepted the role 
of active public relations spokesman for 





the health and accident business. “Prior 
to this acceptance,” said Mr. Vander- 
brouk, “a special committee of the 


Health Insurance Council, headed 
by James R. Williams of the conference 
staff, and with your chairm: in as a mem- 
ber, studied the various matters affect- 
ing this decision. We made recommen- 
dations to the HIC upon which the ac- 
ceptance was based. As you all know, 
we have been trying for some years to 
achieve this result, recognizing that the 
proper spokesman for our business should 
be found outside of any individual trade 
association.” 

As chairman of the conference public 
relations committee, Mr. Vanderbrouk 
further reported: “Necessarily while the 
HIC negotiations were in process, the 
activities of our committee were concen- 
trated in that direction with the result 
that public relations work within the 
conference was curtailed. It is our plan 


FRANK S. VANDERBROUK 


contracts generally demonstrates the 
genuine improvements which have been 


_ ’ ‘p ‘ » - 4 = > 

iivenate the hic Relations a 
: 7 the Public Bae ati mn Bul- made all along the line. 
yl Mt "Williams, oe fae the “The enormous growth of voluntary 
ES iti Iams, giving him tne health and accident insurance shows 


time to edit the ‘Bulletin’ and see that 
it is circulated in acceptable form. It 
is also planned to issue the ‘Bulletin’ 
quarterly, expand it somewhat and make 
: it an even more useful source of public 
é relations material for the membership.” 
: Mr. Vanderbrouk in closing his report 
said: “Health and accident insurance 
continues to grow in strength and 
stature. Its acceptance increases month 
by month. For evidence of this it is 
but necessary to look at your own com- 


little or no sign of slackening and both 
our internal and external public rela- 
tions efforts must keep pace with this 
growth,” 


Jchn P. Hanna Missed 


One of the familiar faces 
this week’s annual meeting of 
ference in Denver was that of 
Hanna, associate managing 


missing at 
the is. 
John P. 


director, on 





pany results, the increased activities of  milit iry leave of absence. On active duty 
the Health Insurance Council and the with the U. S. Navy since January, 1951, 
import int and continuing improvements Mr. Hanna ranks as lieutenant com- 
in educational programs for agents and = mander. In referring to him in his 
home office employes. In addition the annual report C, O. Pauley, managing 
number and importance of life insurance director, said: “We have felt very keenly 
companies which have come into the the loss of his services and consider this 
health and accident business over the as our contribution to the defense effort. 


past few years further substantiates this Hanna back not 


observation, while the liberalization of 


We expect. to have Mr. 
later than January, 1953. 
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NON-CANCELLABLE AND GUARANTEED RENEW- 
ABLE DISABILITY INCOME INSURANCE THAT 
COVERS THE ENTIRE PHYSICAL HAZARD NOT 
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TAIN TYPES OF SICKNESS. ADD THIS VITAL 
PROTECTION TO EVERY LIFE INSURANCE PRO- 
GRAM FOR WHICH YOU ARE RESPONSIBLE. 
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D. O. Smith Reports for 
1951-52 Group Committee 


Recommendation made by Darrell O. 
Smith, American Casualty vice president, 
as chairman of the conference group 
committee for 1951-52 was that in the 
coming year this make a 
study of group rates used by the com- 
panies, and the various plans for divi- 
dends and experience credits, “so that 
any company may find in the conference 
office full information on_ prevailing 
group insurance rates in use.” Mr. Smith 
submitted his report May 29 at the clos- 
ing session of the conference’s annual 
meeting in Denver. 

The report brought out that. a de- 
parture was made at the annual group 
meeting last February from the usual 
program of devoting a session to each 
of the five subcommittees of the main 
group committee. It was decided that 
the primary theme of the meeting would 
be “The Fundamentals of Group Insur- 


committee 


ance. “This change,” Mr. Smith ex- 
plained, “was based on the theory that 
with so many new companies in the 
business, and with competition being 


very keen, it behooved all member com- 
panies to review the fundamentals of 
profitably writing group insurance. 

Mr. Smith expressed appreciation to 
the conference staff, particularly Roy A. 
MacDonald who was specifically assigned 
to group, for their contributions during 
the year in keeping member companies 
informed on group developments. “They 
are doing an excellent public relations 
job with State Insurance Departments 
and the public as a whole,” he said. He 
also acknowledged the contribution of 
Donald D. Cody, group actuary. New 
York Life, who prepared for distribution 
at the February meeting a bibliography 
of reports and studies helpful to com- 
panies on group rating. “To our knowl- 
edge,” he said, “this is the first time 
that such a paper has been compiled. . .” 


Scherr to Head New HIC 


Information Committee 
Joseph W. Scherr, Jr.. executive vice 
president and secret: iry, Inter-Ocean In- 
surance Co., has been designated to be 
chairman of a new committee of the 
Health Insurance Council on information 
and publications. This group will un- 
doubtedly play an important. part in the 
HIC’s enlarged public relations program 
which is now in the planning stages. 


Conference Membership 


Increased by 24 Companies 

W. Franklyn White, Mutual Benefit 
Life, as membership chairman, reported 
May 29 to the annual meeting in Denver 
of the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference that 24 additional compan‘es 
have become members of the organiza- 
tion since the 1951 annual meeting. These 
companies are as follows: 

American Guarantee & Liability of 
Chicago; American P rogressive Health 
of New York; Bankers Life of Nebraska; 
Connecticut ‘General Life; Economical 
Mutual Fire of Kitchener, Ontario; Em- 
ployers Mutual Casualty of Des Moines; 
Farmers & Traders Life of Syracuse; 
Guardian Life of America; Health Serv- 
ice, Inc., New York City; Imperial Life 
of Toronto; International Fidelity of 
Dallas; Massachusetts Casualty of 
ton. 

Also Mutual 


tional Benefit of 


> 
»0S- 


Life of New York; Na- 
Des Moines; National 
Fidelity Life of Kansas City; Order of 
Railway Employes of San Francisco; 
Pioneer Mutual Casualty of Columbus; 
Preferred Life of Dallas; Provident Life 
& Casualty of Chattanooga; Provident 
Mutual Life of Philadelphia; Pyramid 
Life of Kansas City, Kans.; Reliance 
Life of Pittsburgh; Rural Mutual Casu- 
alty of Wisconsin, and Security Mutual 
Life of Lincoln. 


Eanesteiaent Features 
Denver, May 26—In planning its 
annual meeting the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference set aside an 
entire day for outdoor activity and en- 
tertainment for both the men and their 
This afternoon the 


wives attending. 
annual golf tournament was held at 
Cherry Hills Country Club, the winner 


of which will receive the Brackett Cup. 

For the ladies and non-golfers a sight- 
seeing tour of Denver, Golden and Look- 
out Mountain was made, much to the 
enioyment of the bus party. The tour 
included scenic sights of Denver. the 
one-time Colorado gold mines, and the 
tomb of Buffalo Bill Cody, famous In- 
dian scout. 

This evening a buffet dinner took 
place at Cherry Hills Country Club, fol- 
lowing which prizes were awarded to the 

golf tournament winners. 


Attendance ‘Topped 300 


Attendance at this week’s annual meet- 
ing of the conference in Denver topped 
the 300 mark with some 60% of member 
companies represented. 








yvere: sk 


benefits. 


and nurse benefits. 
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THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY COMPANY 


e Modern and attractive agent’s and general agent’s contracts to those 
looking for a permanent connection. 


Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from birth to age 65 
with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy contracts. 


Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with lifetirne 
Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, 


Complete substandard facilities. 
Educational program for field man. 


Strong, Progressive Company . . . Older than 85% of ail 
legal reserve life insurance companies 
Company’s Expansion Program Offers 


Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio and Wisconsin 
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Expanding Activities of Conference in 


1951-52 Reviewed by Pauley and Staff 


Uniform Policy Provisions Law, Court Decision Trends, 
Health Insurance Council and Rate Regulation 
Attempts Are Major Subjects Discussed 


Denver, May 27—A bird’s-eye view of 
the expanding activities of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference 
during the past year was presented here 
this morning by C. O. Pauley, managing 


director, and key members of his staff 
to the 5lst annual meeting being held 
in Cosmopolitan Hotel. Cooperating 
with Mr. Pauley in the preparation of 
the report were C. C. Fraizer, general 
counsel of the conference; Roy A. Mac- 
Donald, assistant director, group and 
underwriting; James R. Williams, as- 
sistant director, public relations; Robert 


H. Rydman, assistant general counsel, 
and Marie Meade, executive secretary. 

Pointing to the interesting and impor- 
tant developments in the A. & H. busi- 
ness since the 1951 annual meeting of 
the conference, Mr. Pauley said that 
“not the least of these is the entrance 
of many life insurance companies, both 
large and small, into the A. & H. field, 
particularly for the writing of individual 
policies.” As a result of this trend the 
conference has benefited by 24 new 
members in a year’s time, making a 
total membership in good standing of 
174 companies and nine associate mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Pauley said this membership con- 
sists of all types of companies—life, 
casualty, A. & H. only, stock, mutual, 
assessment, fraternal and_ reciprocal, 
and that “collectively these companies 
write every form of A. & H. insurance.” 
In size these companies range all the 
way from the largest life, casualty and 
A. & H. carriers licensed in practically 
all states to small, comparatively new 
companies operating in only a_ few 
states. 

Extending a welcome to the newcom- 
ers in the A. & H. field, Mr. Pauley 
said that this applies not only to the 
large companies but also small and new 
companies. “The only requirements of 
conference membership,” he explained, 
“is that our companies be soundly fi- 
nanced, have reputable management, 
with operations on ethical lines with 
due regard for the public interest. Many 
of our large and highly successful mem- 
bers were new and small when they 
joined the conference and I believe that 
their membership in and participation in 
the activities of the conference have been 
a decisive factor in their progress. Con- 
ference companies are domiciled in 31 
states and the Dominion of Canada 
where we have six members. This wide 
distribution of the accident and health 
business in many companies of all types 
is the best defense against encroach- 
ment by Federal and state governments. 
Should our business ever become con- 
centrated in a few large companies, 
socialization would be comparatively 
easy.” 

In view of the increase in conference 
membership, the greater interest in A. 
& H. insurance generally, the expand- 
ing activities of the conference, and the 
increased contribution to the work of 
the Health Insurance Council, Mr. Pau- 
ley recommended in his report that the 
conference planning and finance com- 
mittees review the procedures of the 
conference, consider what adjustments 
and additions should be made to the 
personnel and duties of the members 
of the staff, and the changes in the 
headquarter’s office which this would 
necessitate. He said: “Our schedule of 
dues and fees has not been changed for 
seven years. It should be studied by the 
finance committee and recommendations 


made to remove any 
obtain additional 


inequities and to 
income if changes 
recommended by the planning commit- 
tee should require additional income.” 

Before closing his part of the staff re- 
port Mr. Pauley highspotted major A. 
& H. trends of the past year including 
(1) the new uniform policy provisions 
law approved in 16 states; (2) increased 
A. & H. activity by some of the six 
zones into which the NAIC is divided 
which has required greater attention 
on the part of the conference staff; 
(3) adoption of policy exhibit changes 
by the NAIC blanks committee which, 
said Mr. Pauley, will not prove unduly 
burdensome to the companies as most 
of the industry’s recommendations were 
accepted. 

In General Counsel Fraizer’s report at- 
tention was called to current trends in 





Moffett Studio 
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court decisions affecting A. & H. which, 
he said, “continue to be cases involving 
misstatements of fact relative to pre- 
existing conditions in application for or 





ber 31, 1951, showed: 


franchise, group. 
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Gains in 1951 


Gains in all significant phases of the business were 
made by Washington National in 1951. 


The 41st annual financial statement, as of Decem- 


Life insurance in force, $717,348,967.00. 
Admitted assets, $146,459, 109.18. 
Premium income, $45,659, 125.04. 


Surplus to policyowners, including general con- 
tingency funds, $31,063,429.04. 


Operating in 47 States, the District of Columbia, 
and the Province of Ontario, Canada. 


Lines written: life, accident, health, hospitalization, 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES — EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


G. P. KENDALL, Secretary 


R. J. WETTERLUND, President 








procurement of policies — sometimes 
fraudulent and sometimes the insured 
being himself without knowledge. While 
the courts on the whole have been rea- 
sonably fair, they have often charged 
the company with notice because of 
knowledge or observation of the agent 
or because of information contained in 
inspection reports. 

“Among noticeable trends is the seem- 
ing growing tendency for municipalities 
to attempt to levy occupation or license 
taxes on agents, the ever present threat 
of higher taxes (premium or otherwise), 
and the movement still in the talk stage 
to regulate disability rates. In latter 
connection, to our disappointment, 
North Carolina late in the 1951 session 
enacted Senate Bill No. 406 titled as an 
act for the ‘regulation of rates’ by the 
Commissioner of disability insurance. 
Fortunately, the body of the law does 
not do it; but it is too bad this phrase- 
ology even crept into the title. Your 
general counsel, in this connection, has 
been reviewing the old proceedings of 
the all-industry committee and the cor- 
responding Commissioners’ committee, 
both of whom thought this matter was 
settled once and for all in the agree- 
ment on the Commissioners’ ‘policing’ 
bill providing that the premium. shall 
not be unreasonable in relation to the 
benefits.” 

Mr. Fraizer indicated conference 
alertness to remain beyond suspicion 
anti-trust-wise; said that he has kept 
in close touch with Washington rela- 
tive to Congressional proposals to es- 
tablish war damage insurance on a Fed- 
eral basis. But he felt that “prospects 
grow more dim that any action will be 
taken, in the absence of an all-out war. 
Individual companies have shown more 
interest in covering civilian defense 
units in peacetime training.” 

As to Federal Trade Commission ac- 
tivity, he said a landmark was estab- 
lished in FTC jurisdiction by the entry 
of a stipulation with a small mail order 
company to the effect that it will stop 
certain practices. “This was the first 
such case in FTC annals,” he said. Fur- 
ther, Mr. Fraizer believed that there 
have been no undue number of com- 
plaints to the FTC relative to A. & H. 
insurance. He reported, however, that 
rumors continue as to supposed rulings 
and attempted assumption of jurisdic- 
tion by FTC in insurance affairs—mostly 
without foundation. 

Busy Year for MacDonald 

Since the 1951 annual meeting Roy A. 
MacDonald has traveled approximately 
15,000 miles on conference business and 
will cover 6,000 additional miles before 
the end of June. He has attended con- 
ference regional meetings, NAIC zone 
meetings, the Canadian Superintendents’ 
annual meeting and represented the 
conference at the group hearing called 
by the California Department last April. 
He has also assisted the International 
Association of A. & H. Underwriters 
with its disability insurance sales course 
by lecturing at five colleges and will go 
to the University of Texas for the same 
purpose following this annual meeting 
in Denver. 

Mr. MacDonald said in his report 
that the conference file of specimen 
group policies is rapidly rounding into 
shape, and that its file of individual 
specimen policy forms embracing A. 
H., hospital and catastrophic Ssediell 
expense are being kept up to date and 
added to as the occasion arises. The 


folios of underwriting forms continue 
to be widely used and “seem to be pro- 
viding a worthwhile service to our 


members.” ; 
He called attention to the agents 
compensation survey completed in the 
past year by the conference agency 
management committee; the polio insur- 
ance survey completed by the confer- 
ence special risks committee. Results 
of this survey, he said, will be sent to 
member companies shortly after his 
return to the office from Denver. 
James R. Williams renorted that 70% 
(Continued on Page 35) 
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A GREAT INDUSTRY 


CCIDENT, Health and Hospitalization insurance is in its ascendancy — with over 50 million 


American people covered by private carriers against the ravages of sickness and accident. 


The industry has had amazing growth both in premium writings and prestige in the eyes of 
the public over the past half century and this progress is borne out by premium production com- 
parisons. Witness that the 1951 performance of all companies writing the A. & H. lines topped 
the $1,600,000,000 premium mark, a striking contrast to the estimated $25,000,000 in business pro- 
duced in 1901. 


It is to the credit of the many companies in this field that so much tangible progress has been 
enjoyed by the industry over the past 50 years. Policy coverages have been greatly broadened; 
claim facilities have steadily improved; public relations is being given real recognition, and the 
industry’s relationships with the hospitals, the medical profession and State Insurance Departments 


have been cemented. 


The future looks bright for further expansion of the Accident and Health business, particu- 
larly with the recent entry of larger life companies and with the leadership being displayed by 
such organizations as the Health & Accident Underwriters Conference, whose 51st annual conven- 


tion was held this week, and the Bureau of Accident & Health Underwriters. 


We are proud to have been identified 


with this great industry for over 50 years. 


THE HOOPER-HOLMES BUREAU, INC. 
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C.M. Daniel of Wisconsin 
Wins Gordon Award 


HE RECEIVES CHECK FOR _ $500 





Paper Submitted by Hardware Mutual’s 
Rate Analyst Dealt With Group Rate- 

making for Smaller Carriers 
RC. M. Daniel, 
analyst of the Hardware Mu- 
tual Casualty, Stevens Point, Wis., was 
awarded the first Harold R. Gordon 
Memorial Award at this afternoon’s ses- 
sion here of the 51st annual meeting of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference. Jarvis Farley, secretary- 
actuary, Massachusetts Indemnity, as 
president of the conference, presented 


May actu- 


Denver, 
arial rate 


Mr. Daniel with a check for $500. The 
award was based on the paper sub- 
mitted by Mr. Daniel on “Group Rate- 
Making for Small Carriers” in which he 


ate-making method 
carriers. 


outlined a statistical r 
suitable for smaller 
In addition to the first prize, the fol- 
lowing honorable mention awards were 
announced by President Farley: 

John S. B. McGuinness, student at 
the Graduate School of Business, Stan- 
ford University. Stanford, Calif. 

David L. Bickelhaupt, student at the 
Graduate School of Business, Columbia 
Universitv, New York City. 

Miss Marjorie Rea, underwriting de- 
partment, Ministers Life & Casualty 
Union, Minneapolis 

Richard H. Harris, graduate student 
in psvchology, University of Oklahoma, 

Sees Lack of Standardization 


In his thesis Mr. Daniel points out 
that “group accident and health insur- 
ince at the present time is ch: iracterized 

r lack of standardization, with each 
carrier differing from its competitors 
cuite markedly in one or more respects. 
The types of risks written, the cover- 
ages offered, administrative methods, 
claims sett lement practices, and many 
ther major aspects are widely variable 
This lack of uniformity discourages the 
formation of rating bureaus, leavine 
each carrier no alternative but self- 
rating, and creates a very real problem 
for the small carrier. 

“The crux of the difficulty is the ex- 
pense of establishing and operating a 


complex and rapidly changing coverage 


situation. In addition to the primary 
problem of expense. the small carrier 
fr eye r lacks sufficient expe rience to 
yield reliable statistics for many of the 
coverages for which rates are needed 


Confronted with these difficulties many 
small carriers come to the conclusion 
that rating group coverages is a judg 
ment process applied to the known rates 
of a successful competitor. The purpose 
of this study is to outline a statistical 
ratemaking method suitable for smaller 
carriers.” 

Mr. Daniel, native of 
received his secondary edneation§ at 
Barnstable High School at Hyannis. He 
attended Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti 
tute in Troy, N. Y., for one vear. In 
1941 he entered the U. S. Coast Guard 
Academy in New London, Conn., from 
which he graduated as a marine en 
gineer. After his release from the Coast 
— in 1947, he taught ney for one 

ir and then studied at the ate Uni- 
versity of Towa, receivine a master’s de 
gree in mathematics in 1950. For a vear 


Massachusetts. 


and a half following his college trainin: 
he was an_ actuariz ial trainee for the 
Metropolitan Life in New York. He he 


came associated with the Hardware Mu 
tual Casualty Co. in 1951 


Dedicated to Memory of Harold 


R. Gordon 
Harold R. Gordon, who died on July 
8, 1948, was the first executive secretary 
and later managing director of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con 
ference After his death the confer 
ence established an endowment fund, 


the income of which was to be used spe- 

cifically for suitable recognition of out- 

standing contributions to the business. 
The money for the trust fund was 





C. M. DANIEL 
contributed by more than 120 companies 
“te individuals in the accident and 
health insurance business. 

In 1951 the memorial committee an- 
nounced that a cash prize of $500 and 


conference 
be awarded 


the 
would 


an all-expense trip to 


meeting in Denver 


for the best written study on some im- 
portant phase of accident and health 
insurance. Entries were to be essays 


statistical or critical- 
The subject could in- 


of an_ historical, 
analytical nature. 
area of research in the 


clude any group 
and individual accident and health in- 
surance field. All students in colleges or 
universities and_ staff io tit below 
the rank of department head of A. & H. 
departments of insurance ympanies 
were eligible. 

Judges in the competition were: C. A. 
Kulp, professor of insurance, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Wallace L. Clapp, 
associate editor, The Eastern Under- 
writer; and E. J. Faulkner, president, 


Woodmen Accident Co. 

The committee directing the competi- 
tion included J. W. Scherr, Jr., execu- 
tive vice president, Inter-Ocean Insur- 
ance Co., C. O. Pauley, managing di- 
rector of the conference; and Mr. 
Faulkner. 
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Grady Reports on Cost Committee 


In delivering the report of the cost tion. He said that the life companies 
committee before the Health & Acci- have long recognized the value of cost 
< PART ee) OPERA Ge analysis and expense studies as_ tools 
dent Underwriters Conference in Den- pe management aud. alter sae ve 
ver this week, G. M. Grady, Monarch — gearch on the part of its cost committee, 
Life, committee chairman, predicted the LOMA has developed a wealth of 
that, in common with most other lines material in this field of direct or adapt- 
of business, the A. & H. field faces a able interest to non-life insurers. 

: : i a Working with Frank Rowland, man- 
period ot mounting costs of operation aging director of LOMA, the commit- 
and more intensive competition. Close tee was successful in making available 
attention to operating costs will be re- the ptr agg published by this group. 
warding and competitively imperative Mr. Grady said that the response to 

: the questionnaire sent to all member 


and it is within this sphere that the cost 
committee expects to make its contribu- 


tion, 


Mr. 


he said. 
Grady stated that when it was 
pico neoneg the committee was given as 


a general objective the ev: ‘dean of the 


and, 


companies of 
cated sufficient interest 
establishment of 


with LOMA. 


conference had _ indi- 
to warrant the 
relationship 


the 


such a 


Committee’s Plans for Future 


Turning to the committee’s plans for 











poeiislitios of such a committee ack Sie: gees eats tee & 
‘he Hartford Accident & Indemnity specifically, the exploration of the pos- !¢ Tuture, Mr. eg Resa iid 

Co. announces the opening of a new sibility of establishing relations with ‘™¢ Program of this committee cout 
claims service office in Valdosta, Co the Life Office Management Associa- (Continued on Page 42) 

Each year, through benefit of national advertising, doors are opened to 

Woodmen representatives in the homes of millions of prospects across 

the nation. 

Members of the Woodmen field family offer a complete line of personal 

insurance protection— Accident, Health, Hospitalization, Life and Em- 

ployee Benefit plans. 

If you are interested ina professional career with one of = 











WOODMEN 


(ORKcm aan: 


the oldest and most progressive Accident and Health Com- 
panies (also offers Life), write today 
for information about agency oppor- 
tunities in 26 states from Ohio to the 
Pacific Coast. 
Liberal Contracts, Group Insurance, 
Retirement Plans, Bonus Awards, plus 
Complete Schooling and Training are 
provided by this agency-minded or- 
ganization. 


Write L. J. MELBY 
Agency Vice-President 
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E. J. Faulkner Reports on 
Claims Relationships 


One of the most comprehensive re- 
ports submitted at the closing session, 
May 29, of the 5lst annual meeting of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference in Denver was that of the 
claim relations committee of which E. 
J]. Faulkner, president, Woodmen Acci- 
dent, is chairman. Serving with Mr. 
Faulkner are the following top ranking 
company executives: F. L. Harrington, 


Massachusetts Protective; V. J. Skutt, 
Mutual of Omaha; R. J. Wetterlund, 
Washington National; L. D. Cavanaugh, 


Federal Life, and W. T. Grant, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance. 

The claims relations committee’s re- 
port was made up into a seven-page 
booklet in which the importance of 
claims relationships was featured as well 
as the claims philosophy of accident and 
health insurance. The report gave in 
detail a check list of claims relation- 
ships, pointing out that there are many 
parties who affect, directly and indi- 
rectly, the maintenance of satisfactory 
claims relationships. “Each of them is 
in a position to exercise a beneficial or 
deleterious influence on the proper han- 
dling of claims,” Mr. Faulkner said. 

It was then brought out that to im- 
prove claims’ relationships, attention 
should be devoted to (a) top manage- 
ment; (b) agents and brokers; (c) claim 
personnel—the point being made _ that 
continuing and close supervision of 
claims personnel by those charged with 
executive responsibility for claims is a 
prerequisite to implementation of the 
company *s claims philosophy and to con- 
sistent claims administration; (d) the 
insured; (e) the physician; (f) hospi- 
tals; (g) the employer; (h) the in- 
spector. 

The committee on claims relations in 
summing up its report said: “We find 
that the accident and health insurance 
industry has made remarkable and rapid 
strides in improving its claim handling 
techniques and in keeping abreast of its 
responsibility to provide the best pos- 
sible claim service to an ever-widening 
circle of insureds. A survey conducted 
jointly by the conference and the In- 
surance Departments of several repre- 
sentative states revealed a few years 
ago that no line of insurance developed 
fewer claims complaints per claim han- 
dled than accident and health insurance. 
In view of the very high claim frequency 
of this business, that was sound testi- 
mony to the efficacy of the industry’s 
claims philosophy and claims proce- 
dures. 

“There is no reason to believe that 
the claims effectiveness of accident and 
health insurance companies has in- 
creased since the time of that survey. 
All indications are to the contrary, but 
it behooves every company to emphasize 
a claims relations consciousness on the 
part of all personnel and to review 
claims procedures and principles con- 
tinually to the end that universal satis- 
faction may be achieved.” 


Staff Reviews Activities 
(Continued from Page 32) 


of his time in the past year had been 
spent on Health Insurance Council ac- 
tivities. He made 28 separate trips for 
HIC work and traveled 21,150 miles. 
Frequent meetings were held, not only 
with representatives from the hospital 
administration and medical professions 
but with council committees as well. 
Mr. Williams pointed to over 100 com- 
mittee positions on the 18 HIC commit- 
tees, of which 26 were filled by repre- 
sentatives of conference companies. He 
advised that because of expansion of 
council activities in the near future, 
“there is need for greater company par- 
ticipation in the council if it is to serve 
effectively and efficiently.” 

Mr. Williams pointed in particular to 
the work of a special committee ap- 


pointed to study council activities in re- 
lation to its possible entry into a broader 
public relations program, and said: “The 
conference, through its three represen- 
tatives—one of whom was the chairman 
—contributed its share of ideas and time 
in the committee’s deliberations.” Con- 
tinuing, he said: 

Because of a change in the procedure of 
developing the information for the “Annual 
Survey of Accident and Health Coverage in the 
United States,” three of the trade associations 
assumed the responsibility of collecting the 
necessary data. The conference was responsible 
for information relative to the independent and 
non-profit plans. 

Much of the work of the Health Insurance 
Council is somewhat intangible in nature. 
Basically what it is trying to do is create a 
better understanding among doctors and_hos- 
pitals on accident and health insurance. With- 
out a proper understanding of those who fur- 
nish the services for which insurance is pur- 
chased, the accident and health insurance in- 
dustry cannot take its rightful place in a 
voluntary insurance system. In order for the 
council to spearhead this area, much time and 
effort is necessary not only on the part of 
your trade association but of your company 
as_ well. 

Rydman Points to Uniform Law Guide 

Robert H. Rydman in his report went 
into detail on other problems in con- 
nection with the new uniform policy 
provisions law. “Because of this sharp 
change in the policy approval proce- 
dure,” he said, “it was not unexpected 
that problems of interpretation would 
arise. As an aid in meeting this even- 
tuality the conference prepared a guide, 
which was designed primarily for the 
purpose of aiding those charged with 
drafting policies, but which was also 
sent to various states in order to help 
those officials charged with the specific 
task of policy approval. This guide set 
forth the fundamental truisms of the 
new law in a simple and demonstrative 
fashion. It did not consider some of the 
more unusual problems which arise with 
specific kinds of coverage. Quite frankly, 
this was purposely avoided. 

First, if we went so far as to actually set 
up a “model policy” we ge still leave 
questions unanswered on other ype policies 
and besides such a ‘model er could be 
interpreted in some quarters as a ‘“‘recom- 
mended policy.” Second, and of equal impor- 
tance, we did not wish to shackle the wrists 
of our members who wished to experiment 
freely with the format of their new policies, 
Our sending this guide to the departments 
might restrain their free thinking which the 
new law would otherwise engender. To illus- 
trate this point, most of our problems have 
been in states where the new law succeeded 
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a version of the 1912 standard provisions law. 
In these departments there is a history of 
regimentation of policy contents. A release by 
the conference of a ‘‘model policy” might en- 
pon a regimented versions of policies fur- 
ther. 

Further along Mr. Rydman spoke of 
the serious situation, slowly developing 
in some quarters, that the A. & H. busi- 
ness should have rate regulation. He 
attributed this idea to lack of informa- 
tion on the history and development of 
rate regulation in other lines, and said: 
“We shall continually strive to defeat 
the efforts of these relatively few regu- 
lators for we want to preserve the free 
enterprise tradition in our field as well 
as in the life field. 

Marie Meade’s Report 

Marie Meade in her report reviewed 
the meetings held by the conference 
in the past year and said that the large 
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attendance at these gatherings and en- 
thusiasm for the programs is evidence 
of the sustained interest on the part of 
conference member companies. Regional 
meetings are being planned for the com- 
ing year, she said, and her part in them 
is to handle hotel arrangements and 
details. Among her industry activities 
was service as secretary of the Chi- 
cago A. & H. association in addition to 
attending many meetings of local and 
national associations. 


C. W. BOLLINGER, 47, DIES 


President of New Jersey A. & H. Un- 
derwriters Assn.; Head of 29-Year- 
Old Newark Agency 
Charles W. Bollinger, 47, president of 
the Newark agency of C. W. Bollinger 
Co., and well known in A. & H. circles 
as president of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of A. & H. Underwriters, died of a 
heart attack at noon Tuesday at his 
home in Montclair, N. J. His untimely 
passing was a distinct shock to mem- 
bers of this association and to his many 

friends in New Jersey agency circles. 
Mr. Bollinger and his brother, James 
M., established their agency 29 years 
ago and it conducts a multiple line busi- 
ness. 
Mr. Bollinger is survived bv his wife, 
mother, brother and four children. 





Dr. E. E. Agger to Address 


International A. & H. Assn. 
Richard Caldwell, U. S. Life, as co- 


chairman of the annual convention of 
International Association of A. & H. 
Underwriters, June 16-18, in Asbury 


Park, N. J., announces that Dr. E. E. 
Agger, former Banking and Insurance 
Commissioner of New Jersey, has ac- 
cepted the invitation to speak at the 
annual banquet, June 18. 

Dr. Agger, who is economic consultant 
to the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and professor emeritus of eco- 
nomics at Rutgers University, will pre- 
sent “The Economic Outlook.” 


Expanded Group Benefits 

Equitable Society has announced 
added benefits which will apply to sal- 
aried employes and qualified insurance 
agents and their dependents. Daily hos- 
pital room and board reimbursement 
will increase from $8 to $12. Group 
major medical-expense insurance on 
the “In-Hospital” form has_ been 
adopted. 
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Farley Speaks on Economic Freedom 


In Presidential 


Address at Denver 


Departs From Tradition and Devotes Address to Matters of 
National Import; Sees Greatest Danger to American 
System in Lack of Understanding and Confidence 


27—Departing from the 
presidential re- 


May 
traditional pattern of 
ports in dealing with matters of national 
affairs within the 
organization, Jarvis Farley, secretary- 
actuary, Massachusetts Indemnity In- 
surance Co., president of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference, de- 
livered his annual address at the open- 
conference here to- 


Denver, 


import instead of 


ing session of the 
day. 

in speaking of the country’s economic 
system, Mr. Farley said that while the 
subject goes far beyond the boundaries 
of sickness and accident insurance, it is 
a subject which can properly be dis- 
cussed before such a group with a spe- 
cialized interest as the conference, 
partly because the welfare and future 
of sickness and accident insurance de- 
pend directly on the state and nature 
of the economy as a whole, and partly 
because some of the important decisions 
as to whether the future economy will 
be privately or publicly operated will 
be made in this field. 

In a free market, Mr. Farley said, 
reasonable demand will be supplied and 
unsound decisions are automatically 
punished by the loss which results. He 
continued : 


Both Are Served 


“There is a maxim of classical eco- 
nomics which says that in a free mar- 
ket, provided the rights of others are 
not infringed, profit is evidence of hav- 
ing served the public interest. If you 
have something which I want and we 
are able to agree on a price for it and 
make the exchange, we are both served. 


Each has gained a value which to him 
is greater than the value given up. You 
have served me by giving me some- 


I was willing 


thing I wanted at a price 
that I am a 


to pay, and to the extent 

member of the public you have served 
the public welfare. The more people 
you are able to serve similarly the 
greater is your profit and the greater 
is your contribution to the public wel- 
fare. 

“Let’s look at that maxim again—‘in 
a free market, provided the rights of 
others are not infringed, profit is evi- 
dence of having served the public in- 
terest. Note the conditions—in a free 
market, provided the rights of others 


Those conditions are 
the heart of the maxim. What consti- 
tutes a free market, and what consti- 
tutes protection of the rights of others? 
The free market part is not too hard 
to answer. Subject to proper Govern- 
ment policing, we find a free market 
wherever the people who stand to gain 
or lose as a result of economic deci- 
sions are free to make those decisions 
themselves, where new business enter- 
prises can and do arise if existing en- 
terprises do not fully meet all economic 
needs, where the seller is under no 
compulsion to sell and the buyer under 
no compulsion to buy, and where the 
buyer knows or learns enough about 
the product_and its competing products 
to make an intelligent. purchase. 

“A free market is a competitive mar- 
ket, and in such a market the price is 
always reasonable and the customer al- 


are not infringed.’ 


ways satisfied. To the economic purist 
I concede the -frictions and imperfec- 
tions of the marketplace, but I  pro- 


claim with all the power of conviction 
that those imperfections should be 
treated directly, if necessary, and should 
not be the excuse for destroying a free 


market in order to create a Government 
controlled market. 

Essential Part of Market Freedom 

“Freedom to compete, including the 
freedom to start a new business enter- 
prise if its backers see an opportunity 
to do business, is an essential part of 
market freedom. The lack of such free- 
dom is a serious defect in the cartel 
systems of Europe. It is essential to 
recognize that distinction between 
European monopoly capitalism and 
American competitive capitalism. You 


may have noticed and been as disap- 

: : = leas 
pointed as I was in Mr. Churchill’s 
statement that he saw no reason to 


modify the British system of cartels. 

“Quite apart from the important pub- 
lic interest in market freedom I suggest 
that there is an extremely practical po- 
litical argument against any system of 
private monopolies; namely, that dis- 
trust of monopoly capitalism is one of 
the strongest political forces working in 
favor of socialism. If Britain had ac- 
cepted the principle of the Sherman 
Act a generation or two ago she prob- 
ably would not have put a thoroughly 
socialistic government into power after 
the war, her economic recovery would 
have been more rapid and complete, 
and her standard of living would be 
higher today. 

“Going back to the maxim under dis- 
cussion, the other part of the proviso 





Fabian Bachrach 
JARVIS FARLEY 


‘provided the rights of others are 
How do we protect the 
What measures do 
we take to guard against their abuse 
in economic decisions and = actions? 
Those are hard questions—not so hard 
to answer, but hard to live up to the 
answers. Part of the answer lies in 
the use of Government police power, 
by definition and prohibition of unfair 
trade practices, for example, but laws 
and their enforcement can be only a 
small part of the answer. None of us 
were satisfied when highly placed of- 
fenders in Washington were excused on 
the ground that their immoral acts vio- 
lated no law. I am sure that we all feel 


went 
not infringed.’ 
rights of others? 





business. 
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The Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference can take a bow on the fine 
program presented at the fifty-first An- 
nual Meeting—adding another milestone 


of progress in the Accident and Health 
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that it is not enough for responsible 
officers to live up to the letter of the 
law—that responsibility and authority 
impose an obligation to be bound by 
moral standards far higher than the 
legal minimum. The same responsibility 
rests on every business man, and _ in- 
deed on every individual. 


Decisions Are Seldom Easy 

“We know, without seeking for a rule 
or looking up a law, whether any pro- 
posed act of ours impairs the rights of 
others. Decisions of that sort are sel- 
dom easy. It may not be hard to be 
virtuous when the cost is low, but when 
the pressure is on—if some little angle 
that we’re not very proud of, for ex- 
ample, might increase profit or let us 
maintain a favorable position in compe- 
tition which would otherwise be lost— 
that’s when the decisions are hard to 
make. There are no laws or rules to 
fall back on. Those decisions have to 
be made within ourselves by our own 
judgments, our own consciences, our 
own code of ethics, and with the help 
of our own religious standards. 

“Important as this point is there's 
no need to dwell on it or build up ex- 
amples. I know as well as any man 
in this room how hard it can be to 
reconcile apparent business realities with 
the ethics of our religions, but I say 
this—that the most pressing economic 
responsibility of every citizen is that of 
reconciling for himself business rez lity 
and religious ethics. To the extent that 
we are successful we will strengthen 
every argument for economic freedom. 
Whenever we fail we are undermining 
our system. 


“Let’s explore that matter of ‘recon- 
ciling business realities and_ religious 
ethics.’ There is another very real and 


practical reason why we must reconcile 
business and religion. Most people, even 
those who don’t admit it, have a re- 
ligious side of their make- -up which 
often is stronger than we realize. When 
the socialist argues that profit is selfish 


and therefore evil, that business is 
mammon and you cannot serve both 
God and mammon, that capitalism is 


contrary to religious precepts and only 
socialism accords to those precepts, 
those arguments have an instinctive ap- 
peal to our religious side. Note the 
number of churchmen who are leftists. 
They have failed to see the fallacies 
in those arguments, and at some mo- 
ment of pressure have lost confidence 
in the principle of economic freedom. 
Fallacies in Arguments 

“There are fallacies in those argu- 
ments. For one, our western religions 
emphasize the worth of the individual, 
the dignity and integrity of man himself. 
Is it not significant that economic free- 
dom relies upon and supplements those 
same concepts? It puts responsibility on 
the individual, whereas socialism takes 
responsibility from him. Under socialism 
the responsibility for making economic 


decisions: tends to be centralized and 
concentrated, so that the decisions 
themselves are bigger and more far- 


reaching. 

Errors Are Costly 

whether of omission or com- 
more costly, and the ad- 
ministrators must be outstanding in 
both ability and integrity or the result 
is chaos and corruption. Socialism and 
a free economy would probably work 
equally well if all men were thoroughly 
able, honest, and intelligent, but that 
day is not in sight. Meanwhile, the far- 
ther mankind is from perfection, the 
decentralize 


“Errors, 
mission, are 


more important it is to 

economic power and the more necessary 
is the self-disciplinary force of the 
profit motive—or, more exactly, the 


avoidance-of-loss motive. In an imper- 
fect world, mankind is better served by 
that system which puts responsibility on 
the individual and at the same time sur- 
rounds him with incentives and disci- 
plines which cause him, at least ap- 
proximately, to serve the public interest 
while serving his own. And here is the 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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Olshen Reports on 1951-52 Activity 
Of Conference Blanks Committee 


The activity of the Health & Accident 
Conference blanks committee during the 


past year was centered on (1) a set of 

“suggested procedures” for compiling 
the 1951 annual statement blank; (2) 
NAIC changes in the accident and 
health policy experience exhibit, and 
(3) the NAIC blanks committee pro- 
posal to require companies doing solely 
an A. & H. business to file on a life 
statement form rather than on a casu- 
alty form. 

In reporting on these matters to the 
annual meeting of the conference this 
week in Denver, Dr. A. C. Olshen, West 
Coast Life, as ‘chairman of the blanks 
committee, spoke as follows: 

“Last year this committee reported on 
the developments relative to the adop- 


to the new statement form proceeded 
smoothly. Through the efforts of your 
committee and with the aid of the con- 
ference headquarters, copies of these 
suggested procedures were made avail- 
able to member companies prior to the 
close of the calendar year. 


Policy Benefits in Relation to Premium 


“Your committee closely followed the 
considerations .of the subcommittee on 
policy benefits in relation to premiums 
of the NAIC accident and health com- 
mittee and the action taken by the lat- 
ter at the June and December, 1951, 
meetings relative to recommendations 
made by the subcommittee. As a result 
of this committee’s activity, the NAIC 
blanks committee placed on its agenda 


not apply to non-cancellable forms.” 
Divergence of Opinion on Filing Form 


Dr. Olshen then pointed to the diver- 
gence of opinion among conference 
member companies on the proposal of 
the NAIC blanks committee to require 
companies doing solely an A. & H. 
business to file on a life statement form 
rather than on a casualty form. (This 
would relieve these companies of the 
uniform accounting requirements as 
well as the requirement of filing the 
countrywide expense exhibit.) 

“Some of the member companies 
questioned the advisability of this 
move,” he said, “due to the possible im- 
plication of the New York expense 


limitation requirements and the _ possi- 
bility of the application of some life 
investment requirements. In appearing 


before the NAIC blanks committee, we 
obtained an understanding that should 
this proposal be adopted, neither of 
these two requirements would apply to 
a company doing solely an A. & F 
business. However, it did 
there was some possible barrier to all 


appear that 


Memorial Tribute Paid to 
Those Who Died in Year 


Mell W. Hobart, Ministers Life & 
Casualty, an chairman of the memorials 
committee, Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference, brought to the an- 
nual meeting May 29 in Denver the 
names of 13 officers of member com- 
panies who have died since the confer- 
ence’s 50th anniversary meeting, and 
memorial tribute was paid to the de- 
parted by the convention. In particular 
Mr. Hobart mentioned Dr. C. C. Criss, 
founder and chairman of the boards, 
Mutual Benefit H. & A. and United 
3enefit, Life, and James R. Garrett, Na- 
tional Casualty’ s vice president in charge 
of eastern A. & H. business. 

“Dr. Criss was a central figure,” he 
said, “in a typically American story of 
conspicuous business success and_ in- 
fluence. . . Mr. Garrett, active for 50 
years in this field, pioneered in the then 
relatively new and undeveloped business 
of ours. We find others on the list, 
equally noted in their respective lines, 



































aie tion of the new life annual statement for its April, 1952, meeting a proposed } al 
ee and instructions and called attention to series of changes in the accident and _ the states being able to accept the life each of whom had a worthy part in de- 
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Hellgren Views Problem 
Of Group Loss Ratios 


FAVORS CONFERENCE ACTION 





Suggests Conference Consider a Plan of 
Keeping a Record ef Groups De- 
veloping Bad Loss Ratios 


Denver, My 28—“Where Is Group In- 
surance Headed” was the subject of the 
address delivered by J. E. Hellgren, vice 
president and manager of the accident 
and health department of the Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty Co., at the an- 
nual meeting of the He: lth & Accident 
Underwriters Conference here today. 

He said that as far as current group 
loss ratios are concerned, the industry 
only has itself to blame; that every un- 
derwriter or producer has seen the costs 
of medical care soar higher and higher. 
He said that if an automobile insurance 
company sees costs rising, it takes 
action to try to secure a rate increase. 
“We in group,” he said, “until very re- 
cently, have done nothing about these 
ever rising costs. Even recently, only a 
very few companies have taken any 
over-all action. Instead of facing the 
problem squarely and increasing our 
rates, especially on hospital and surgical 
plans, we attempt to underwrite more 
carefully or we weed out a few cases 
that have developed bad loss ratios, still 
hoping that our rate structure will stand 
up. Perhaps it will st ind up, but in my 
opinion, you can’t buy an 80-cent article 
for 60 cents.” 

Points to Potential Loss 


Hellgren said that with over 20 
years’ experience in the business, he 
still cannot understand “why we fight 
for a jumbo risk when all sound under- 
writing points to a potential loss. In my 
simple mind, a large case with a 110% 
ratio results is a larger loss than 


Mr. 


loss 


a small case with the same ratio. Yet I 
have seen case after case cancelled by 
the insuring company only to find an- 
other carrier ready and willing to take 
that same case, at their manual rates, 
even when furnished with the loss fig- 
ures.” 

Sooner or later, said Mr. Hellgren, 
the present condition, where an em- 
ployer can shop for a plan from year 
to year regardless of loss experience, 
take on a new company and leave the 
previous carrier not only with a ter- 
rible loss ratio but with extended cov- 
erage which, on a large case, costs thou- 
sands of dollars, must be stopped. He 
said that all these benefits are posted 
against an already bad loss ratio and 
not a penny of premium comes in to 
off-set these losses. 

Expressing the opinion that the group 
loss ratio problem is so serious that 
early over-all action should be taken, 
Mr. Hellgren made the following sug- 
gestion: 

Would Clear Information 

“I suggest that we try to find some 
way to attempt to cure this evil. Pos- 
sibly the conference might wish to con- 
sider a plan of keeping a record of 


groups developing bad loss ratios. Per- 
haps we could report losses running 
over a 90% accumulative loss ratio 


where the annual premium is over $25,- 
000. The legality of such a proposal 
would need to be carefully examined. 
Information relative to individual risks 
is cleared through organizations whose 
practices are accepted as legal—why not 
clear information similarly regarding 
group? 

“I believe retention programs, where 
the insuring company agrees to carry 
a risk for sometimes as little as 4% 
is a serious mistake. I am not speaking 
particularly about the amount but about 
the system. These programs have cre- 


ated a feeling among larger employers 
among 


and unions that the insuring 
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company can pay hetter than 10% 
expenses out of 4% or 5% retention. 

“T think we frequently make a mis- 
take by granting some employers re- 
quests for a coverage without thor- 
oughly exploring its claim potential. I 
will put myself in the dog house by this 
statement, but catastrophe medical is an 
example. Granted there is a need for 
some such plan how do we get around 
the old group principle of insuring the 
large volume of employes for the low- 
est cost when we must admit these 
plans so far are primarily designed for 
the key personnel—the older and poorer 
risks if you will. 

Invite More Regulation 


argued that 
no need for state 
regulation of group insurance. Don’t 
we materially weaken that argument 
when we arbitrarily let the group busi- 
ness get where it is today? I feel we 
sometimes invite more regulation. We 
know how complicated and varied the 
group field has become and none but 
the most complicated regulations could 
cover the situation. 

“Within our own regulations there are 
a few things we can do. In my opinion 
we must educate our insured group risks 
that we do not pay under a group hos- 
pital plan for routine chest X-rays 
Some hospitals are making a practice of 
having routine services of this kind 
where there is absolutely no connection 
with the sickness causing confinement. 
The group policies I am familiar with 
were not designed to cover this cost. If 
you do you can estimate the result by 
adding $3 to $4.50 to every hospital 
claim. 

“T have seen examples of several com- 
panies who do not challenge claims 
where the condition causing disability is 
obviously pre-existing and where that 
employe did not enroll at the proper 
time and in turn furnished evidence of 


“We have constantly 
there is little or 


insurability. Where there is obviously 
a case of fraud such a claim should be 
turned down. 

Hospitals Take Advantage 

“Unfortunately, some hospitals are 
openly taking advantage of the insured 
patients. In certain towns and areas it 
is impossible to write unlimited or even 
high miscellaneous expense because the 
hospital or hospitals will immediately 
abuse the plan. 

“Again unfortunately, you must be 
careful of the large case in the small 
town where there is a tie-in between 
the plant and the hospital or doctor. 

“In this connection in-hospital medical 
coverage is extremely dangerous as it 
promotes hospitalization and convenient 
doctor visits while the patients are in 
the same hospital. 

“Please bear in mind that these are 
not loose statements to color a picture. 
I personally have seen many examples 
of each of these abuses. 

“It is especially important for the 
company new in the group line to care- 


fully weigh the rate problem. After 
all, they have no backlog of good ex- 
perience. 


Publishes Group Digest 

“T often wonder if we member com- 
panies take full advantage of the con- 
ference’s group program. Do you realize 
that the attendance at the annual two- 
day group meeting is greater than is the 
attendance at the annual meeting? Un- 
der Roy MacDonald’s able management 
a group digest is published. There is 
available a library of forms and com- 
pany materials from group policies on 
down to reporting and other forms. 
Trust agreements are also available. If 
you have not done so, why not make use 
of this service? 

“T know of no way to turn this pessi- 
mistic paper into an optimistic one just 
to leave you with a pleasant taste. I 
am told that wasn’t the purpose. How- 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Heller Urges Industry 
Level Action on A. & H. 


DISCUSSES HEALTH INSURANCE 





Prudential V.P. Says Private Cos. Should 
Tell Public of Their Accomplish- 
ments in This Field 





Denver, May 27—The important part 
being played by voluntary insurance in- 
terests in providing for the medical and 
hospital needs of many millions of 
American people was brought to the 
fore today by Ralph T. Heller, second 
vice president of the Prudential, in his 
address before the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference in annual ses- 
sion here. Selecting as_ his subject, 
“Some Problems in Health Insurance,” 
Mr. Heller touched on how the various 
voluntary plans today fit into the broad 
insurance picture. He also traced the 
tremendous growth in premium writings 
for hospital, surgical and medical care 
insurance, indicative of stepped up ac- 
tivity on the part of the private car- 
riers, the Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 
It seemed apparent to him that the 
American people prefer voluntary insur- 
ance protection instead of compulsory 
health insurance schemes agitated in 
Washington and which, for the time be- 
ing at least, have been defeated. 

Having demonstrated the willingness 
and know-how to handle hospital, sur- 
gical and medical care insurance, the 
private carriers must be prepared, said 
Mr. Heller, to shoulder the responsibili- 
ties and problems which go hand in 
hand with a large volume of business. 
He stressed the importance of dealing 
with such problems at the industry level, 
and urged that private carriers make im- 
mediate plans to tell the public of their 
accomplishments in this field. 

Mr. Heller indicated that the Health 
Insurance Council, of which he is chair- 
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RALPH T. HELLER 


man, is moving in that direction, work- 
ing in close cooperation with the medi- 
cal profession and the hospitals. 
Two Trends in Conflict 
The speaker went on to point to cer- 
tain trends, two of which are in conflict. 
On the one hand, the companies are be- 
ing urged to provide medical care cov- 
erage for catastrophe expenses and 
more adequate hospital and surgical in- 
surance. On the other hand, “we are 
meeting with higher loss ratios in this 
field. Because of the inflationary spiral 
it is increasingly difficult to write the 
business at a profit. Some companies 
have been forced to increase their hos- 
pital and surgical rates; more are ex- 
pected to do so. Ways and means must 








Commissioner Sullivan 
(Continued from Page 29) 


of you operate through local agents who 
adequately service their policyholder. 
However, as the rotten apple spoils the 
entire barrrel, so does one company op- 
erating in this manner taint your en- 
tire insurance field. 

“It is up to company management to 
stop this type of operation. As I pre- 
viously said, there is no violation of 
state law involved. How can you stop 
it? By taking the emphasis off sales and 
premium volume and raising the ethical 
standards of your agents. 

“An excellent step would be to dis- 





be devised to meet the situation.” 

However, Mr. Heller cautioned that 
such problems as these “should not 
blind us to the fact that American peo- 
ple have decided that they want high 
quality medical care insurance. We will 
have to provide that quality of coverage 
with due regard to company solvency.’ 

In this connection he recommended 
that the companies maintain an attitude 
of underwriting flexibility and a willing- 
ness to experiment in new fields which, 
of course, should be balanced with actu- 
arial competency. 

At the same time he said: “We must 
view ourselves as one of the component 
parts in the broad medical care picture, 
and thus should not act in an unrelated 
manner. As the demand mounts for the 
furnishing of more adequate medical 
care the need grows for a more under- 
standing attitude on our part toward 
the doctors and the hospitals. We must 
have this understanding if we are to 
make progress, particularly in the major 
medical expense field. It is a big job 
which will be accomplished to our last- 
ing credit if we work at the industry 
level in our relations with other impor- 
tant segments.” 
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continue the custom of giving the agent 
either the entire or a high percentage 
of the initial premium and, in its place, 
commence paying a decent renewal com- 
mission. This will require the agent to 
place satisfaction of the policyholder 
with his contract above a temporary suc- 
cess in making a sale. 
Would Raise Ethical Standards 

“In raising the ethical standards of 
your agents, you will immediately re- 
move from your agency force the agent 
who is more of a confidence man than 
an insurance agent. As an example of 
this type of agent, the Kansas Depart- 
ment recently revoked the license of an 
agent who was verified by a company 
official as being of good business char- 
acter. However, he carried an FBI rap 
sheet three pages long, listing a variety 
of crimes. Why did the company de- 
sire this type of agent as a representa- 
tive of their company? Primarily’ be- 
cause he was a producer. Apparently 
they gave little, if any, thought to the 
long term satisfaction of their policy- 
holder and the ill will that would result 
from his method of selling. 

“Closely related to the problem of 
agency operation is that of misleading 
advertising. Here, too, the basic prob- 
lem results from over- emphasis on pre- 
mium volume. Most of the advertising 
used in the accident and health field is 
for the purpose of obtaining leads. For 
some reason, companies appear to be 
ashamed of the coverage their policies 
afford in that the advertising is di- 
rected toward describing benefits only, 
with little, if any, thought given to the 
limitations, exclusions and conditions in- 
volved. 

May Be Misleading 

“This impressionistic advertising does 
not in itself misrepresent. But it need 
not misrepresent in order to mislead. 
The use of the phrase, “No medical 
examination required” is literally the 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Tells How Home Office 
Can Help Field Force 


CAMERON SPEAKS AT DENVER 


Says Man in Field Has Plenty of Prob- 
lems Without Having Difficulty With 
Home Office Transactions 

Denver, May 27—The man in the field 
has plenty of problems without having 


difficulty with his home office transac 
tions, said C. W. Cameron, southwest- 
ern division manager of the North 


American Accident Insurance Co., at 
Oklahoma City, in his address, “How 
Do You Look to Your Field Force?” be- 
fore the Health & Accident Underwrit- 
ers Conference here today. 

“Insurance is not easy to sell,” he said, 
“and nothing can be more discouraging 
to a man in the field than to have the 
home office official take the wrong at- 
titude with reference to an underwrit- 
ing problem, accounting problem, claim 
problem—or—especially—a | commission 
problem. 

“There is a 
business just as 
Peonle who consistently work together 
must live together in reasonable har- 
mony and confidence or there is a lot of 
needless misery and friction.” 

Saying that the man in the field 
naturally will do a better job and sell 
more business if he feels that the home 
office will back him up and cooperate, 


very human 
there is in 


element in 
home life. 


Mr. Cameron continued: 
“Double Selling” 

“More and more you hear the man 
in the field say ‘I had a hard job sell- 
ing the business and a harder job sell- 
ing the company on the business,’— 
that’s double selling. You hear this 
from casualty men more than you do 
from accident and health and life men, 


also hear it quite often in con- 
nection with group and franchise insur- 
ance. If the attitude of the home office 
is right and if the home office shows the 


but you 


proper spirit of cooperation is it not 
too difficult to separate the good busi- 
ness from the bad business and some- 
times it is even possible to revamp the 
questionable risk or group in such a 
way as to make the business attractive 
to the home office and profitable to the 
home office. 

“If the man in the field submits a 
piece of business that does not come 
up to par, some home office officials 
say ‘no.’ Others, keeping in mind atti- 
tude and cooperation, explain to the 


business is 
handled 

feeling 
man in 


man in the field why this 
not good or why it cannot be 
on a certain basis, and with a 
of respect and confidence the 
the field readily understands and ap- 
preciates the home office problem and 
is willing to pass up the business or 
revamp the proposition in such a way 
that everybody can be happy. 

“Rates, underwriting rules and par- 
ticipation requirements for the various 
companies of course enter into this 
problem of double selling. I know it 
would help the man in the field and I 
feel in the long run it would help the 
various home offices if they could de- 
sign a plan of operation that would 
eliminate as much double selling as pos- 
sible consistent with good business prac- 
tices. 


Key Men in the Field 


“Nothing gives the man in the field 
more confidence and respect for ‘his’ 
company than to have the right type of 
home office representative pay a _per- 
sonal call from time to time. Whether 
it is an agency man, a claim man, or 
a representative from the legal depart- 
ment or the accounting department, the 
man in the field is happy and proud to 


have a visit from the man in the home 
office, provided, of course, the home 
office representative is sincerely inter- 


ested in the fieldman’s personal business 
problems. 
“We in of course realize 


the field 


that the presidents, agency directors 
and personnel directors of the various 
companies make every effort possible 
to employ the right type men, but occa- 
sionally there is a ‘square peg in a 
round hole.’ The home office represen- 
tative who makes field calls should 
have a good over-all picture of the 
business regardless of whether he is 
from the claim department, legal de- 
partment, accounting department, or the 
agency department. It is a bit em- 
barrassing to ask a claim man about 
an agency problem and have him say— 
‘That’s another department and I know 


nothing about whiz at those fellows do 
or how they do it.’ My thinking on 
this matter may be colored to a certain 


the fact that our home office 
staff who travel in the field are all 
well rounded and have a fairly good 
working knowledge of all departments 
regardless of which department they 
represent, and of course it is also very 
important that the man who makes field 
calls should, to a certain extent, be 
sales minded. 


Should Choose High Caliber Men 


extent by 


“How much better it is for that very 
important man from the home office to 
say ‘It will work better if we do it 
this way’ than for him to say ‘you are 
absolutely wrong. Why did you do it 
that way.’ The higher caliber men only 
should be chosen for home office field 
jobs. 


“There is a big responsibility on the 
insurance companies of America, both 
the home office and the field staff, to 
make a very special effort to see that 
every employed person in America is 
properly protected with accident, sick- 
ness, hospital, surgery and life insur- 
ance at the very earliest date possible. 
Full coverage would naturally lessen 


the need or the trend for expanded so- 
cial security benefits including Govern- 
ment insurance, Government medicine, 


H. L. Knight Reports On 
Agency Management Group 


In his report on the activities of the 
agency management committee of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, made to the conference at, Den- 
ver this week, H. Knight, Massa- 
chusetts Protective, chairman of the 
committee, said that the committee had 
completed its agent’s compensation sur- 
vey and that the material had been sent 
to the companies early in January. Mr. 
Knight reported also that the committee 
had agreed to try for a closer coopera- 
tion with other organizations doing work 
in agency management. 

Describing further the 
activities, Mr. Knight said: 

“It was agreed that certainly a func- 
tion of the committee was to furnish 
speakers for the annual meeting, as re- 
quested by the convention committee, 
and for the annual meeting in 1952 two 
speakers were furnished. These were C. 


committee’s 


W. Cameron, general agent, North 
American Accident, Oklahoma City, and 
E. J. Faulkner, president, Woodmen 


Accident. 

“It was also suggested that the agency 
management committee might, contribute 
occasionally to the bulletin on public 
relations put out by the conference and 
some thought was to be given to this at 
the next committee meeting.” 





etc. We in the southwest are adding 
hundreds of new policies each week. 
The market is still good, and more and 
more employed people are being cov- 
ered as fast as we can possibly sell the 
business. We feel that there is a great 
future for our type business, and with 
a lot of hard work in the field and the 
proper spirit of cooperation and atti- 
tude from the home office sooner or 
later. we will be able to cover between 
80% and 90% of our people.” 
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Underwriting Committee 


Report Made by Wickman 





J. M. WICKMAN 


J. M. Wickman, New York Life, in 
reporting to the Denver meeting of the 
Health & Accident Conference, May 
29, as chairman of the underwriting 
committee, said that “an innovation this 
year was the publishing of the entire 
proceedings of the conference’s Under- 
writing Forum in a permanent booklet 
which may be used for future study and 
reference.” The style of the booklet, 
developed by the conference staff, is to 
be a regular procedure in the future, he 
said. The hope is that in time a library 
of reference material will be available 
for the student and apprentice under- 
writer. 

Mr. Wickman also announced that 
the 1952 Underwriting Forum program, 


“ 


as approved by the committee, should 
be arranged to provide for one and 
one-half days instead of the one-day 


meeting as in the past. “Not only will 
this change increase the formal program 
by 50%,” said the report, “but will give 
those in attendance a_ better oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted, discuss their 
problems and exchange ideas in an in- 
formal way. 

“The Underwriting Forum has become 
almost an institution in itself. The 
registered attendance last fall was 251, 
a new high. ” Dates set for the 
1952 Forum are September 23-24 in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Mr. Wickman further reported that 
the underwriting subcommittee, work- 
ing on revision of the conference classi- 


fication manual, has had innumerable 
meetings its members have devoted 
much of their personal time to this 


monumental revision task. “Latest word 
is that the subcommittee hopes to have 
a rough draft of the new manual by 
mid-June,” said the report. 

Thus, it is quite possible that the new 
classification manual will be ready next 
fall—perhaps in time for the Under- 
writing Forum gathering. The subcom- 
mittee, headed by J. T. Helverson, 
Washington National, was commended 
by Mr. Wickman for its fine contribu- 
tion to the industry. He also recog- 
nized the 33 members of his own com- 
mittee for their cooperation and time. 
The vice chairmen are Barry, 
Ohio State Life, and E. F. Brewer, 
Republic National Life. 

In closing Mr. Wickman said: “The 
underwriting report continues to be 
a best seller, 1,391 copies of it having 
been distributed and sold since its pub- 
lication by this committee in 1949. It 
is planned to publish some revisions of 
the report at an early date.” 
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Coordinating Committee 


Report by J. W. Scherr, Jr. 


W. Scherr, Jr., Inter-Ocean Insur- 
ance Co., and chairman of the disability 
insurance coordinating committee of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, told the conference in Denver 
this week that through facilities of the 
committee a formal, active contact has 
been maintained with the International 
Association of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters for the past 12 months, In 
addition to counseling with other insur- 
ance trade associations concerning ire- 
lated problems, he said, the committee, 
at its meeting February 18, discussed 
at length matters relating to Health In- 
surance Council activities, the Disability 
Insurance Sales Course, agent’s licensing 
legislation and the Lebby-Gordon sales 
portfolio. 

In elaborating on the 
activities, Mr. Scherr said: 

“The joint committee was carefully 
briefed concerning the hospital admis- 
sions plans for group business sponsored 
by the Health Insurance Council and the 
proposed individual admission plan which 
had been successfully attempted ‘in 
Birmingham, Ala., without industry 
blessing, and a similar plan which is now 
being tested in Columbus, Ohio, on a 
formal basis. In these discussions ways 
and means by which the association and 
its local units can assist were clearly 
outlined and a pledge of complete co- 
operation was assured. 

“On behalf of the conference your 
committee gave unqualified endorsement 
to DISC which has been evidenced by 
participation of home office men in the 
implementation of these valuable sales 
courses in a number of cities and at 
representative colleges and universities. 

“At this writing the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners has 
been unable to draft an acceptable model 
licensing bill. General Counsel C. 
Fraizer reported to the committee that 
this subject had been transferred to the 
all-industry committee and that the bill 
which will be proposed will contain an 
alternative provision providing for a 90 
day temporary licensing period for acci- 
dent and health agents. 

“Other discussions centered around the 
general problem of public relations and 
the role to be played by the international 
association in industry programs, par- 
ticularly as they may relate to Health 
Insurance Council activities. It was 
agreed that the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association and the 
Life Insurance Association of America 
be invited to participate in coordinat- 
ing committee activities. The Life In- 
surers Conference represented by R. W. 
Friedner, vice president, Washington 


committee’s 


J. W. SCHERR, JR. 


National, and the National Association 
of Life Underwriters represented by D. 
S. Walker, Philadelphia manager, Mu- 
tual of Omaha, took part in and con- 
tributed materially to the deliberations 
of the past year.” 


Farley on Economic Freedom 


(Continued from Page 36) 


point—I cannot believe that a system 
which serves God’s people and demands 
of them individual responsibility and 
integrity can be displeasing to God. 

“Those of us in positions of business 
leadership may have little difficulty re- 
futing the socialistic arguments to our 
own satisfaction, no matter how imper- 
fectly we may have respected the rights 
of others in our business acts. But it’s 
not enough to persuade ourselves—we 
need to lay a foundation for the con- 
fidence of others whose stake in eco- 
nomic freedom may seem smaller than 
ours. To them our arguments may seem 
good and the socialist arguments weak 
only when we have done a reasonable 
job of reconciling our business prac- 
tices and our religious ethics. 

“We hear after-dinner speakers say 
‘The common man is losing his faith 
in free enterprise. We must sell him 
again on the American way.’ We see 
expensive advertising campaigns, full of 
human interest and the common touch, 
designed not to sell a product but to 
persuade John Doe that the American 
business man is really a pretty fine 
fellow with John Doe's interest close 
to his heart. I believe that the Ameri- 
can businessman is a pretty fine fel- 
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low with John Doe’s interest close to 
his heart, but the way to persuade John 
Doe is not through advertisements 
which John, if he sees them at all, dis- 
regards because they are so obviously 
self-serving. 

“John Doe is not a socialist. He wants 
the right to make up his own mind. He 
respects men who do an honest job 
within their capacities, whether in base- 
ball, politics or business, and although 
he’ll never give up his right to gripe 
and ariticize, he admires the star, the 
man with ability. John Doe wants to 
have confidence in a free economic sys- 
tem and in the business leaders within 
that system. We can have his confidence 
if we earn it, and we can earn it only in 
our everyday dealings with him. 


Need to Find Facts 


“What I have just said should not 
be interpreted as opposed to the new 
public relations developments within the 
Health Insurance Council. On the con- 
trary, we need to have a way of find- 
ing facts about our business and of let- 
ting those facts be known as a further 
basis of confidence. But any such pro- 
gram can only be supplementary to the 
day-to-day relations of our regular busi- 
ness. The point is that it’s not neces- 
sary to sell our fellow citizens on the 
concept of free enterprise, but it is 
necessary to conduct our everyday af- 
fairs in such fashion that our fellow 
citizens can have confidence in our abil- 
ity to bear responsibility. 

“The greafest danger to our Ameri- 
can economic system is lack of under- 
standing of it and lack of confidence 
in it. Too often we see such lack of 
understanding and lack of confidence in 
Washington, in various state govern- 
ments, in universities, in writers and 
reporters, in professional people, and 
sometimes in business men themselves. 
Sometimes we meet the fallacy that one 
man’s profit is necessarily another man’s 
loss, that business consists of a_ kind 
of strife in which the better business- 
man is he who is clever enough to cheat 
his fellows most frequently. Many of 
our Washington leaders pay lip service 
to the concept of economic freedom 
They’ve been born and bred to free 
enterprise and think that they believe 
in it, but they don’t understand its prin- 
ciples and they have no conviction. They 
apologize for profit, and they suspect 
uneasily that capitalism does conflict 
with religion. The result has too often 
been that when the pressure is on them 
hard, whether by Communists or others 
making skillful use of the religious or 
ethical arguments, they’ve broken down. 
I’ve no doubt that Senator McCarthy 
is right in charging that there are 
Communists in our Government. I think 
he’s missing an even more important 
point, however—that there are high 
Government officials who, while hon- 
estly believing that they abhor socialism 
and believe in economic freedom, are 
none-the-less unduly susceptjble to so- 
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cialist arguments because they have not 
reconciled business and religion. 


Factors Which Make Free Enterprise 


“T’ve not tried to cover all the argu- 
ments for economic freedom, nor the 
arguments against socialism. What I 
have tried to do is highlight some of 
the factors which make a free system 
not merely the least of evils, but some- 
thing positively good. You've all seen 
the father who bragged about his son 
on general principles, but without con- 
viction until one day Junior showed 
some outstanding talent, whereupon 
pride and amazement chased themselves 
across Pops’ face as he murmured, ‘By 
golly, the little so-and-so is good!’ We 
Americans, in our unique concept of 
free competitive enterprise, have an eco- 
nomic system which, combined with its 
political counterpart, free democracy, 
and with individual responsibility and 
integrity, has already created more 
widely-shared values, both cultural and 
material, than any other system, old or 
new. The profit motive is not something 
for which to apologize, it’s something 
of which to be justly proud. 

‘But there are two qualifications to 
that pride. First, each of us is entitled 
to share in that pride only to the extent 
that he has recognized and accepted 
his responsibility toward the rights of 
others in his business life. And second, 
though we can properly believe that in 
any stage of human imperfection a free 
economy is better for all than socialism 
would be, we would be blind if we did 
not recognize that the present perform- 
ance of American businessmen is not yet 
good enough to make the superiority of 
the free system obvious to all. There 
are still a lot of our fellow Americans 
who do not have enough confidence in 
business leaders to support wholeheart- 
edly the system in which those leaders 
play their part. That confidence will 
come only when it is earned, by full 
acceptance of each individual’s obliga- 
tions to respect the rights of others. 


Depends on Earning Confidence 

“What can we in this room do about 
it? There’s little we can do in other 
economic fields; but nearly every man 
here is a leader in the sickness and 
accident insurance business, and every 
one of us when faced with a hard deci- 
sion can remember the long-term stake 
which depends on earning the con- 
fidence of each of our individual fellow 
citizens. It is in our power to make 
our own business worthy of the very 
highest honor, respect and confidence. 

“On that tone, let me close with some 
words of that most quotable of our fel- 
low Americans, Abraham Lincoln: ‘T 
appeal to you to constantly bear in 
mind that not with politicians, not with 
presidents, not with office seekers, but 
with you is the question: Shall the 
union and shall the liberties of this 
country be preserved to latest genera- 
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Peerless Casualty Buys 
United Life & Accident 


PRESIDENTS MAKE STATEMENT 





Control Passes to Peerless Through Pur- 
chase of Majority of Common Stock; 
No Change in Personnel 





Purchase of a majority of the issued 
and outstanding stock of the United 
Life & Accident Insurance Co. of Con- 
cord, N. H., by the Peerless Casualty 
Co. of Keene, N. H., is disclosed by 
Peerless President Richard C. Carrick 
and John V. Hanna, president of the 
United Life & Accident Insurance Co. 
Peerless Casualty has agreed to pur- 
chase all additional outstanding stock 
that is offered for sale on or before June 
15, it was reported, and offers to buy 
the stock are being sent to all stock- 
holders, 
United, 
operation, 
insurance in force, 
cess of $25,000,000. 
censed to operate in 17 
middle western states. 
Peerless Casualty 


which is in its 39th year of 
has over $130,000,000 of life 
and assets are in ex- 

United Life is li- 
Atlantic and 


which was_ incor- 
porated 51 years ago, is licensed in all 
states except, Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Mississippi, and sells a multiple line of 
all forms of insurance with the excep- 
tion of life insurance and annuities. 

Purchase of a majority interest in 
United L. & A. by Peerless Casualty 
will place in close association two of 
New Hampshire’s largest financial insti- 
tutions. Mr. Carrick, president of Peer- 
less, said that the interests he represents 
will not make any major change in either 
personnel or operation of United Life. 
The company’s home office will remain 
in Concord. 

John V. Hanna, president of United 
Life, hailed the purchase by Peerless as 
a forward step for both companies, and 
further stated that there would be no 
change in the company’s agency opera- 
tion, Plans are already under way, he 
said, for the continued aggressive de- 
velopment of the present territory, and 
the company may extend its operations 
to additional states. 

Control of United Life passed to Peer- 
less Casualty through purchase of an 
actual majority of common stock. 


Grady Reports on Costs 
(Continued from Page 34) 


well center around the following activi- 
ties: 

“1. Continue the review of informa- 
tion and material already developed by 
other organizations and associations for 
the purpose of determining material of 


interest to non-life insurers. 
Cost Committee 

“2. Develop information within the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference through the exchange of ideas 
and methods. Without question some 
of the conference companies have been 
working on costs and the experience of 
these companies should prove of value 
to other member companies contemplat- 
ing cost studies. 

“3. Perform the function of a clear- 
ing house for all information pertaining 
to costs, assembling, evaluating and 
making such material available to in- 
terested member companies of the con- 
ference. 


Starts 


“The cost committee during the con- 
ference year just closed started the re- 
view of information and material de- 
veloped and published by organizations 
and associations other than the confer- 
ence. The committee’s efforts to date, 
however, have been limited to the in- 
formation developed and published by 
LOMA. A great deal of work still re- 
mains to be done if this phase of the 
program is to be explored to the fullest 
extent. 

“The developing of information within 
the conference through the use of a 
questionnaire or some other medium of 
inquiry is perhaps one of the projects 


Review of Information 


N. Y. Surety Managers 
Pay Tribute to Wood 


ARRANGE FOR FALL PROGRAM 





Madigan Elected Member Representing 
General Re.; Williams Named for 
Maryland Casualty Company 


A farewell tribute to Kenneth H. 
Wood, resident secretary in New York 
of the United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Co., who will retire shortly, fea- 
tured the monthly meeting of the Surety 
Managers Association of the City of New 
York on May 26 at the Drug and Chemi- 
cal Club. 

A popular member of the managers’ 
association over a long period of years, 
Mr. Wood was accorded a spontaneous 
ovation that made his final attendance 
at the association’s regular meetings a 
memorable one. Mr. Wood in turn paid 
tribute to his associates, emphasizing the 
power for good which they employ for 
the best interests of the surety business. 

Part of the tribute to Mr. Wood was 
musical, with Peter A. Zimmermann, 
assistant secretary of The Surety Asso- 
ciation of America as accompanist. 


Plan for Fall Program 


The association’s business session, with 
Rankin Martin, Standard Accident, pre- 
siding, was devoted mainly to plans for 
the fall program of the speakers’ bureau, 
whose members are in constant demand 
for meetings of the Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Chambers of Commerce and other or- 
ganizations. 

Also on the agenda of the meeting 
was the election of John P, Madigan as 
a member representing General Reinsur- 
ance Corp., of which company he was 
recently appointed vice president. He 
was formerly manager of the bonding 
department of the Maryland Casualty’s 
New York office and represented that 
company as a member of the association 
for a number of years. Samuel M. Wil- 
liams, Jr., recently appointed to succeed 
Mr. Madigan with the Maryland Cas- 
ualty, also was elected to membership. 


LISTER BACK FROM EUROPE 

Ernest Lister, general agent in Newark 
of American Health of Baltimore, has 
returned to the office after a six weeks’ 
trip to England and France. Combining 
business with pleasure, Mr. Lister made 
a thorough study of the socialized medi- 
cine program in England at the request 
of the company. 


Demerit Rating Plan 


(Continued from Page 27) 


Surety; Joseph F, Matthai, United 
States F. & G.; W. E. McKell, American 
Surety, and George E. Peterson. These 


four sat with Mr. Leslie and compared 
notes with the brokers and agents. 

Producer groups in attendance were 
the Brokers Associations’ Joint Council, 
Greater New York Insurance Brokers 
Association, Insurance Brokers’ Associa- 
tion of State of New York, and New 
York State Association of Insurance 
Agents. 





toward which the efforts of the cost 
committee should be directed in initiat- 
ing the second phase of the proposed 
program. The results should prove of 
value in determining the work that has 
been done by member companies in the 
development of expense studies and 
costs, and the particular phases of this 
work in which individual companies may 
be interested at the present moment. 

“The third phase of the cost commit- 
tee’s proposed program is more in the 
nature of a long range project. The 
value of this part of the program will 
depend largely on the results of the 
committee’s efforts in reviewing avail- 
able material and in developing new in- 
formation on costs,” 





CLEAVELAND NAMED CHAIRMAN 





Continues as President of Bituminous 
Cos.; Two Vice Presidents and Four 
Assistant Secretaries Elected 

The directors of the Bituminous Casu- 
alty Corp. and the Bituminous Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co., Rockford, IIl., 
elected H. H. Cleaveland, Its president, 
chairman of the boards’ of directors 
at their annual meeting May 20. Mr. 
Cleaveland succeeds the late C. A. 
Williams, who has served as chairman 
of the boards since May, 1946. Mr. 
Cleaveland will continue as president of 
both companies. 

C. A. Williams, Jr., of Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
was elected to fill his father’s unexpired 
term as a director of both companies. 

The companies also wish to announce 
the election of two new vice presidents, 
Robert L. oye manager claim de- 
partment and D. Munn, actuary. 

The following ee of the organi- 
zation were elected assistant secretaries: 
E. C. Coyne, superintendent, payroll 
audit department; RE op Herbert, super- 
intendent, engineering department; oe. 
Nordstrom, superintendent, collection de- 
partment, and H. B. Younggren, comp- 
troller. 


D. R. PINCKNEY’S NEW POST 


Joins Eastern Casualty of N. Y. as Brok- 
erage Supervisor; Formerly With 
Heffner Agency, Hartford A. & I. 

David R. Pinckney, who has 15 years 
of insurance experience to his credit, 
joined the Eastern Casualty of New 
York on May 16 as brokerage supervisor 
specializing in DBL and group A. & H. 
business in the metropolitan New York 
area. He was formerly with the Heffner 
Agency, Inc., 136 William Street, New 
York, as production manager. 

Mr, Pinckney’s career started in 1937 
with Hartford Accident & Indemnity as 
a home office underwriter. World War II 
service interrupted his service to that 
company and upon his return in 1945 he 
rejoined the Hartford as a special agent 
in New York City. Six years later he 
mae to join the Heffner Agency, 
ne 





Hellgren on Group Losses 


(Continued from Page 38) 


ever, in closing let me say that there 
is nothing wrong in the group picture 
that can’t be corrected if we get to- 
gether for more realistic action. There 
is still plenty of room in the group 
field for successful, profitable writing 
of group business if we will just face 


the rising cost factors as every other 
business must do in their particular 
line.” 





Commissioner Sullivan 


(Continued from Page 39) 


truth—yet it is misleading in that it 
creates the impression in the mind of 
the reader that impaired risks and pre- 
existing conditions are covered. The 
terms, ‘complete protection,’ ‘liberal 
benefits,’ or ‘rates not subject to change’ 
are similar examples of the type of 
practice that must stop if the purchas- 
ing public is to have confidence in vol- 
untary accident and health protection. 

“There are other problems with which 
you are faced. The question of mini- 
mum loss ratio has been before NAIC 
subcommittee. The results of that 
subcommittee’s study revealed that some 
policy forms of some companies, not all 
limited types, have developed matured 
loss ratios of 25% or less. Although 
I am not in position to suggest a mini- 
mum acceptable loss’ ratio, instinct 
warns me that a return to policyholders 
of 25 cents out of each premium dollar 
is not equitable. Should this condition 
prevail, it is almost a certainty that 
legislation will be introduced giving the 
state the power to approve, and thus 
control, accident and health and hos- 
pitalization rates. Action by individual 
companies to either increase benefits or 
reduce premiums ont hese low ratio con- 
tracts will, on the other hand, obviate 
the need for such legislation. It’s your 
baby and some action is indicated.” 


Metropolitan Life Has 
Introduced New Plan 


WILL GO ON SALE JUNE 2 





To Insure Families and Individuals Not 
Members of Family Groups Against 
Hospital and Surgical Expenses 





The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co, 
is ready to insure families and_ indi- 
viduals not, members of family groups 
against hospital and surgical expenses, 

The new policies, said to be the first 
of their type to be offered by a major 
life insurance company, will go on sale 
in most states and in Canada on June 2, 

“In recent years we have had a great 
popular demand for an insurance plan 
offering, in one policy, protection for 
the entire family against hospital and 
surgical expenses,” Charles G. Taylor, 
Jr., Metropolitan president, said. “I am 
happy to announce that our company is 
now able to offer this protection.” 

Combines Benefits in One Package 

The new family policy combines in one 
package benefits for hospital room and 
board, hospital services, surgical opera- 
tions, physicians’ attendance in the hos- 
pital, maternity and treatment for polio- 
myelitis. The individual policies include 
all these benefits except those for ma- 
ternity. 

These policies will be offered with a 
choice of three schedules of benefits, or 
plans, Mr. Taylor said, For example, 
the daily hospital room and board bene- 
fit under Plan I is $7.50 for adults and 
$6 for children; Plan II, $10 for adults 
and $8 for children; and Plan III, $15 for 
adults and $12 for children; while the 
maximum benefit for surgical operations 
are $150, $200, and $300, for the respec- 
tive plans. Corresponding schedules of 
benefits are set up for the other services 
under each plan. 

Premiums on individual policies will 
be determined by the age and sex of 
the insured and the schedule of benefits 
selected; while premiums on family pol- 
icies will depend on the ages of the 
parents, the schedule of benefits selected, 
and the number of children included for 
coverage. Children between the ages of 
14 days and 18 years are eligible. 

Premiums on family policies may be 
paid on a monthly, quarterly, semi- 
annual or annual basis, and quarterly, 
semi-annually, and annually on indi- 
vidual policies. 


Family Can Be Covered 


In cases where the head of the family 
is not eligible for insurance, the rest of 
the family can still be covered by a 
family policy. Working wives or widows 
— as heads of families also may ob- 
tain family policies. 

“Although a number of companies 
have offered insurance against hospital 
and surgical expenses in the past,” Mr. 
Taylor added, “The Metropolitan’s en- 
try into this field can be regarded as a 
major step towards greater security for 
American and Canadian families.” 

The Metropolitan first offered its em- 
ployes hospital and surgical expense in- 
surance in 1928, and in 1939 this protec- 
tion was extended to employes’ families. 
The first. group contract covering the 
employes of an outside firm for hospital 
expense insurance was sold in 1934, and 
in 1938 outside firms were offered sur- 
gical insurance for their employes, but 
the families of employes were not cov- 
ered. In 1939 the first group a 
offering both hospital and surgical i 
surance for their employes’ families w on 
sold to outside firms. 

At the end of 1951, the families of 
nearly a million employes of American 
and Canadian firms were insured against 
hospital and surgical expenses under 
Metropolitan group contracts. 

The new policies are in furtherance of 
the Metropolitan’s continuing policy to 
offer insurance protection in accordance 
with the changing needs of the day, Mr. 
Taylor said. They have one major pur- 
pose, he added, and that is to protect 
the entire family group by helping to 
pay the cost of hospital and surgical 
treatment in the event of injury or ill- 
ness. 
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Sst Annual 


Meeting H. & A. Conference, 





Denver, 


May 26-29 





Ernst Challenges A. & H. Industry to 
Do Bigger Public Relations Job 


Denver, May 28—A challenging address 
on “Passport to Freedom” delivered by 
Carl A. Ernst of St. Paul, 
the International Association of 
& Health Underwriters and 
North American Life & Casualty, 
brought to a fitting close today’s pro- 
gram here of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference in its 5lst an- 
nual meeting. Nearing the end of his 
year as head of the International Asso- 
ciation, the producers’ org: nization, Mr. 
Ernst gave a “progress report” on its ac- 
complishments. Its membership, he said, 
is made up of some 5,000 A. & H., field 


president of 
Accident 
manager, 


men and with about 87 companies as 
associate members. 
Mr. Ernst was glad to report that 


the International Association has enjoyed 
an excellent year through and with the 
ve cooperation of the conference and 
Ge Pauley, its managing director, and 
with ‘the further cooperation of the Dis- 
ability Insurance Coordinating Commit- 
tee. It has also rag se close rela- 
tionship with the & H. committee of 
the National pte Res of Life Un- 
derwriters, the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, its officers and 
members. 

The past year has been marked, he de- 
clared, by the development of the Lebby- 
Gordon “Successful Sales Ideas” port- 
folio; est acm a of the Disability In- 
surance Sales Course, and of the ‘Acci- 
dent and Health Underwriter,” a private- 
ly ow mgt magazine published exclusively 
for the & H. business. 


Asks for Reaffirmance of Belief 


Mr. Ernst said that in his widespread 
traveling in the past year around the 
country he has observed, particularly 
among A. & H. men, an outward reaction 
and feeling of doubtfulness insofar as 
the accident, and health business is con- 
cerned, Concerned over this defensive 
attitude, he made the plea in today’s 
address that A. & H. people reaffirm 
their belief “in the greatest of all 
branches of insurance—the accident and 
health field.” In this connection Mr. 
Ernst quoted a statement made by Jesse 
Randall, president of the Travelers, who 
said in a recent address that he is ‘abso- 
lutely convinced that insurance is going 
to be the dominent factor in the preser- 
vation of priv ate enterprise. 

In Mr. Ernst’s opinion, that dominant 
factor must begin with A. & H. insur- 
ance. He declared that, the future of the 
industry is in the hands of A. & H. 
executives as individuals “because we as 
salesmen only know as much, or impart 
as much, as we receive in direct contact 
with you.” He was fearful of the gov- 
ernment encroachment threat, ne 
that a recent survey conducted by E. 
Phillips, vice president of the Blandard 
of Oregon, revealed that 22% of the 
people of Oregon, its home state, felt 
that the government should handle sick- 
ness and hospitalization insurance. Said 
the speaker 

“Predicated on the fact, that the state 
of Oregon is conservative, the national 
percentage for this question may be as 
much as 33% favoring government op- 
eration.” 

He then pointed to a survey made by 
his own company in the state of Minne- 
sota. An examination of the complaint 
files of the State Insurance Department, 
embracing all types of insurance, indi- 
cated that, people had more gripes 
against A. & H. than all the other lines 
put together. When these people were 
contacted by Mr. Ernst’s company the 
findings were a revelation. It was re- 
vealed that 89% were bitter toward all 
A. & H.; that 94% of the business had 
been sold by men or women not. now 
in the business; that 98% of the people 


A. ERNST 


CARL 


could not find the agent when the claim 
occurred, and that 91%, without excep- 
tion, felt. the government should take 
over the insurance business or at least 
run it. 


Recommends an Immediate Inventory 


; Mr. Ernst was convinced that a big 
job of public relations must be done at 





this time so as to increase the faith of 
people in the performance of the private 
A, & H. companies. “We must get the 
story across to the American buying 
public of what we are doing, not in 
terms of premium dollars paid to our 
companies or in terms of claims paid 
out, but in understandable and readable 
terms of the countless numbers of people 
who have derived benefits ranging from 
as little as possibly $2 to as large as 
whatever the amount of the largest ac- 
cidental death benefit claim ever paid,” 
he emphasized 

To accomplish — this objective the 
speaker urged that the companies begin 
by taking an inventory of their own 
plans. “We must redesign all of our 
activities and all of our work habits to 
one definite, pointed and distinct atti- 
tude. That is a new application of ac- 
cident and health to an old existing 
market which must be reorientated.” 

Mr. Ernst declared that the leadership 
and direction in the reorientation pro- 
gram must come from company man- 
agement. For one thing, standards of 
selection and training of field manpower 
must be raised. He further recom- 
mended: 
Less Concentration on Policy Peddling 

“Disability insurance is equal to life 
insurance in importance. Thus, we must 
reorientate our thinking so that when 
we think of human life values we will 


automatically think of disability insur- 
ance. Accident and health is certainly 
more closely related to life insurance 


than it is to casualty insurance. For too 
long a time the emphasis has been placed 
on, and our thinking has been in, small 
terms, We have been satisfied to handle 
the minor losses and talk in terms of 
$100 and $200 monthly incomes for short 
periods of time with maximum payments 
under health cov erage quite low. I agree 
that while these items are important, we 
should give much more thought and con- 
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sideration to why we are in this the 
greatest of all businesses. 

“There should be less concentration on 
ei peddling, bec cause that is what 

96% of all advertising is pin-pointed to, 
and more emphasis on package planning 
assistance and/or relief when disability 
strikes. It is something that we must 
be able to offer. You folk must acc ept 
the challenge of fortifying and providing 
the salesman in the field with that, type 
and kind of advertising which is so all 
important to the survival of this busi- 
ness.” 


Scores Physical and Mental Laziness 


Further along the speaker scored phys- 


ical and mental laziness “as two great 
enemies in our business which can be 
eliminated if we individually and col- 


lectively decide to do something about 
them.” He said that physical laziness 
comes about when a volume of business 
reached the point where “you auto- 
matically begin to become self-satisfied 
and complacently decide that you have 
achieved your goal. Automatically all 
of your activities begin to sluff off and 
you decide not to try new things or 
to embark on new adventures. 

“This brings us to the second greatest 
enemy—mental laziness. As a result, in 
the design of all merchandise being 
brought out on the market we inv ariably 
see the similarity of each other’s prod- 
ucts. Why? I so many times have the 
feeling—and I gain it from men out in 
the field—that so-and-so’s policy was 
copied, That is not a heals situation 
when you meet, salesmen on the street, 
in association meetings and other places 
who say: ‘Our policy is just like their's, 
only it costs 5% less, or our benefits are 
5% more.’ I ask you, why was. that 
second policy ever brought out on such 
a basis and through what, medium could 
the premium have possibly been less or 
the benefits more, if all people were 
realistic with each other and themselves? 

“For as long as I can remember and 
in all teaching and learning in life in- 
surance, the point has been stressed: 
‘Sell the prospect what he needs regard- 


less of the commission. That funda- 
mentally is sound. Commission is the 
salesman’ s profit. But, I ask you, do 


companies design merchandise on that 
same basis? Do you bring new eee 
out with that thought in mind? I don't 
think so. I think profit is your first con- 
cern. What’s good for the goose ought 
to be good for the gander. 
Practical Imagination Needed 

“What we need today is_ practical 
imagination. Your good salesman, the 
man who has in the past and still is 
giving you your good quality production, 
is the poorest paid man in your entire 
company. He talks to hundreds of people 
-ach year who badger him, criticize, ride 
herd on him, and all the other things 
you are sheltered from, and he gets not 
one iota of thanks, less perhz ApS pay. 

“How long has it been since 
president or vice president, has visited all 
your agencies. Not in a planned meeting 
where every minute was consumed so 
there was no time to observe, but a 
visit with the salesmen. Where there 
was a chance to listen to at least one 
side of a phone conversation in the 
branch office, hear what policyowners 
had to say at the counter, good, bad or 
otherwise. If you haven't in two years, 
try it. It'll open your eyes 

Before closing Mr. Ernst put in the 
record one of the International’s main 
accomplishments of the past year. He 


your 


said: “The International Association, of 
which you are a very integral part 
whether you realize it or not, has defi- 


nitely started through the medium of a 
re-examination of all of the educational 
facilities in the field, to do something 
about, it. In our striving for the passport 
to freedom we felt the actual ticket was 
education and knowledge and, with the 
deadline already passed, we put together 
what we consider as the best disability 
insurance sales course devised to date. 
We had many contributors, many o! 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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5Ilst Annual 


Meeting H. & A. Conference, 


Denver, 


May 26-29 





O’Connor on Aims of Economics Group 


Says Life and Accident and Health Insurance Are Most Vul- 
nerable to Attacks by State and Federal Governments; 
Outlines History and Purposes of Economics Society 


Denver, May 29—“The Insurance Eco- 
nomics Society of America—What It 
Means to You,” was the subject of an 
address delivered here today by E. H. 
O’Connor, managing director of the so- 
ciety, before the annual meeting of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference. Mr. O’Connor was intro- 
duced by Frank L. Harrington, presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Protective, head of 
the society. 

Mr. O'Connor said that today a new 
theory seems to have found wide ac- 
ceptance that personal security is in 
some way the right of citizenship and 


that one can have what he does not 
earn. 

“In view of the situation as it is 
today,” he said, “it is evident that we, 


engaged in the business of life and ac- 
cident and sickness insurance, should be 
fully aware of the fact that we are 
most vulnerable to attack and to the 
possible take-over by Government— 
Federal or state. Our product is highly 
personal, fulfilling a basic economic 
need in the event of death or disability. 
It may be considered the greatest de- 
gree of social welfare and consequently 
has become in the minds of many social 
uplifters a duty and responsibility of 
Government and Government alone. 

Great Strides Made 

“With this latter thought I disagree, 
being thoroughly aware of the great 
strides we have made in the develop- 
ment and sale of our product. But be- 
cause you and I can boast of over 86 
million life insurance policyowners and 
total accident and sickness annual pre- 
miums exceeding $1,750,000,000 will not, 
by any stretch of the imagination, si- 
lence the zealots of Government mono- 
poly. We must tell our story intelli- 
gently and descriptively to all kinds of 
groups and audiences and be prepared 
vigorously to oppose any proposed legis- 
lation which may invade the field of 
competitive enterprise, of which our 
business has played such an important 
part in the building up and preserva- 


tion of our economy. 
“Unfortunately during the past 20 
years we have become the victims of 


propaganda. We have been hearing and 
reading of the glories of social security, 
unemployment insurance, compulsory 
sickness compensation until today we 
have people in these United States who 
want to be cuddled and coddled by Gov- 
ernment—a desire which reflects a sort 
of delayed infantilism. They want a 
benevolent Uncle to build their homes, 
regulate their food prices, educate their 
children, provide their medical needs and 
pension them in their old age 

Describing the work of the Insurance 
Economics Society, Mr. O’Connor said 
that it was organized in 1926 to do an 
educational job similar to its present 
program, and while it never was dis- 
banded, it became inactive for many 
years. It was reactivated in 1942, as the 
most practical means of concentrating 
the efforts of the insurance business on 
the problem of Government encroach- 
ment on the business. 

Defines Its Aims 

The society, he said, has defined its 
aims as follows: To bring about a 
unified and cooperative effort of all men 
and women in the insurance business to 
maintain insurance as a free enterprise; 
development of research work involy- 
ing studies of the business and certain 
Phases of compulsory social insurance; 
a long range educational plan for reac h- 
ing the people to give them a better 
understanding of how voluntary sick- 
ness and accident insurance is serving 
them and to convince them that it 
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can do a better job than can the Fed- 
eral or any state government. 

“During the past ten years,” Mr. 
O’Connor said, “we have carried out 


the aims and purposes of the society so 


that 
of its 


enterprise 
ness 


today 
kind in 
supporting 


industry 


the only organization 
the country vigorously 
the principles of voluntary 
in the accident and_ sick- 
and defending those in- 


it is 


terests against monopolistic intrusion by 


governme 





*ederal and _ state. 


“T have had the honor and the privil- 


ege of 
the work 


tivation in 
nineteen forties it required more 


directing 
of the 


and participating in 
society since its reac- 
Although in the early 
than 


1942. 


i little courage to take to the platform 


and 


a time 


discuss 
c ompuls¢ Ty 
when 


the less rosy aspects of 
social security proposals at 
few wanted to listen and 


many were outright in their resentment 


of any 
soundly 


based. 


however 
insurance 


critical opinions, 
When some 


executives expressed the fear ‘we might 


rock the boat’ 
cussions to the business, 
pressed that hopeless phrase 

Government—it is 
great 


stop the 
It is a 


and cause serious reper- 
and others ex- 
‘you can’t 
inevitable.’ 


source of satisfaction to 


look back on the accomplishments of 10 
years, and a tribute to the dogged deter- 
mination and farsightedness of the chief 
executives a the companies who have 
the 


supported society since its reac- 
tivation. 
“It is needless for me to elaborate 


on the fact that expanded social security 
and compulsory sickness insurance pro- 
posals, both Federal and _ state, have 
been and still are serious threats to the 
life and accident and sickness business. 
We must avoid compulsion; we must 
continue to fight to maintain our busi- 
ness as a free and competitive enterprise 
with our freedom unshackled 
In Forefront of Battle 

“The society has been in the forefront 
of all the battles for the preservation 
of private insurance. Our efforts and 
successful attainments are readily recog- 
nized within and without the business 
of insurance... . 

“As managing director of the society 
I have made over 300 talks during the 
past ten years, having appeared on 
many of the most notable rostrums of 
the country. These appearances included 
participation in debates, forums and 
seminars over the air and before audi- 
ences of various groups, largely outside 
of the insurance business. 

“At the present time the society has 
slightly over 100 member companies in 
29 states supporting its work. Our 
members are concerned, and deeply so, 
about the further expansion of compul- 
sory social insurance in this country. 
Their concern is based not only on the 
probability that much of the present 
insurance business, as conducted by pri- 
vate companies, will be replaced or seri- 
ously curtailed, but also upon the knowl- 
edge that the economic development of 
the country would thereby be _ partly 
or wholly paralyzed, its opportunities 
narrowed conspicuously, and the liber- 
ties and self-reliance of its people un- 
dermined. 

“Our members are interested in the 
preservation of freedom in America, and 
are in accord with one of the most fa- 
mous of Jeffersonian principles: ‘That 
Government is best which governs 
least.’ 

Expansion Is Vital 

“Expansion of the work of the society 
is vital, not less so to business as a 
whole than to the insurance business. 
The society will continue to develop its 
aims and purposes in the particular in- 
terests of the life and accident and sick- 
ness business. Its success in the past 
and its progressive program for the 
future deserves the financial support of 
every company in the business. 

“At the present time 50% of our mem- 
bership are members of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference. We 
should have 100% participation in the 
society. This is the reason for my ap- 
pearance on this platform today.” 
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Ernst on Public Relations 


(Continued from Page 45) 


meeting, We 
imaginable 


are present at this 
had assistance from every 
source. Why? Because everybody ‘that 
we approached, talked to, or told our 
story to, ar ge us to the nth de- 


whom 


gree and said how badly it was needed. 
Why hadn’t it been done before? 
“The DISC was formally — started 


December 3, 4, and 5 at the University 
of Illinois. It is surprising and amazing 
to us with each passing day the number 
of additional colleges and universities 
that are saying to us ‘You are the last 
major institution in the United States 
business world to put on our shelves 
and in our classrooms an academic 
course dealing with the most important 
thing in the world today—the survival 
of the individual’s income.’ The individ- 
ual’s entire freedom is bound by it—the 
passport to freedom. 

“T am not endeavoring in this message 
to sell you an educational course. It is 
up to you to decide what should be done 
about something we have made available 
to all of you and to all of your people. 

“The undesirable salesman can be 
eliminated if you want it so, or the 
salesman who is doing the w rong kind of 
job can be straightened out, if you want 
it, by seeing to it that your agency 
activities are designed for career men. 
3y encouraging your salesmen to belong 
to the International Asociation, we then 
as an association can quickly and easily 
get to the bad apple in the barrel... . 

“With the right type and kind of 
career man put into this business today 
and in the future, who takes and absorbs 
all of your preliming ary and fundamental 
training, he then is ready for utilization 
of our DISC course which will materially 
broaden his scope of knowledge and his 
confidence. For the experienced and well 
seasoned man it will automatically re- 
affirm his beliefs in this the greatest of 
all lines of coverage. It will likewise 
automatically increase his production, 
which in turn will increase yours.” 
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51st Annual 


Says Ieapnived A. & H. 
Risks Must Be Insured 


W. J. McGETTIGAN TELLS WHY 
Urges A. & i: Cemsiates to Enter 
This Field the Same as Life Cos. 
Went Into Substandard 


Denver, May 28—W. J. McGettigan, 
vice president, Security Life & Acci- 
dent, presented a strong case for “In- 
come Insurance for Physically Impaired 
Applicants” in his address here this 
morning at the annual meeting of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference. Declaring that income insur- 
ance is now available for every other 
group of employed persons, even those 
in the most hazardous of occupations, 
Mr. McGettigan questioned the advisa- 
bility of excepting the person who 
works every day but who suffers from 
a physical impairment. 

“He is not insurable under established 
A. & H. practices,” he said. “Let us 
change that practice. While demanding 
the sole right to furnish income protec- 
tion, let us assume the complete respon- 
sibility by making income protection 
available to every individual who, by the 
sweat of his brow, must earn his bread. 
Let us stop saying, ‘it can’t be done’ 
and begin saying, ‘it "must be done.’ ” 


Refers to Lincoln National Life 
Pioneering 


Mr. McGettigan reminded his Denver 
audience that some 40 years ago in Fort 
Wavne, Ind., the management of a then 
small life insurance company—the Lin- 
coln National Life—advanced the theory 
that every life was insurable at a price. 
“That was revolutionary thinking,” said 
the speaker, “when we consider that 
the granting of life insurance at that 
time, even though the applicant himself 
might be physically perfect, was de- 
pendent to a substantial degree upon 
the condition of health of the grand- 
mother or the cause of her death if she 
were not alive. 

“Family history was then an impor- 
tant factor in underwriting. At that 
period the life insurance industry evi- 
denced about as much interest in grant- 
ing life insurance to the impaired risk 
as the accident and health industry 
shows today. Sceptics among life in- 
surance executives and insurance de- 
partment supervisory officials were le 
gion, and dire results were forecast for 
the company that would dare to enter 
upon such a reckless and hazardous un- 
dertaking; that is, granting life insur- 
ance to an applicant suffering from any 
type of ailment. 

“Pioneering in the writing of sub- 

tandard life insurance began some 40 
odd years ago and today, the Lincoln 
National Life, then cs now, the leader 
in that field, has attained to. giant 
stature and a very substantial part of 
its enormous income derives from re- 
insuring substandard risks for other 
companies. The issuance of life insur- 
ance to physically impaired risks today 
is commonplace and gives rise to no 
more comment than does the writing of 
premium waiver or accidental death 
benefit. Today thousands of widows are 
living in comfort and other thousands 
of orphans are being educated, all on the 
proceeds of substandard life insurance 
policies. They were issued to husbands 
and fathers who, had they ved a few 
enerations back would have been un- 
insurable and_ their dependents could 
well have become obiects of public 
charity. Let us stop thinking, ‘It can’t 
be done.’” 


Build Your Own Statistics 


Mr. McGettigan’s approach to the 
subject of granting A. & H. insurance 
to physically impaired risks was along 
the lines of “when, how and why” this 
step should be taken by the compa- 
nies. His own company entered the 
substandard business a few months ago 
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and has the courage of its convictions 
that the physically impaired can be 
written for A. & H. just as the life 
companies are successfully writing sub- 
standard. 

He maintained that the lack of ade- 
quate statistics or ready-made tables 
should not be a deterrent. “The only 
practical way to compile a premium 
table,” he argued, “is to get into the 
business and build your own statistics. 

“When we consider this proposition 
in all its aspects, we will realize that, 
after all, it is not as revolutionary as 
it may first appear to be. For many 
years we all have been issuing accident 
insurance to sub-standard risks, risks 
that are sub-standard by ireason of occu- 
pation. 

“Those fine companies which for 
many years have been issuing non- 


cancellable guaranteed renewable acci-* 


dent and health insurance, have been 
caring for the physically impaired. Their 
contracts do not permit retirement from 
the risk when their insured becomes 
impaired in health. They continue to 
provide income for their impaired in- 
sureds and by doing so add luster to 
the record of our industry. 

“The life insurance companies issuing 
premium waiver and income disability 
benefits are in much the same position 
as the non-can companies. They pro- 
vide life incomes for those policyholders 
who become impaired and they continue 
to do so on a profitable basis. The 
group companies writing life, hospital 
and weekly indemnity insurance will 
grant insurance to a member of the 
group even though he may have one 
foot in the grave. Of course, he must 
be working when the group is formed, 
as must our applicant for health and 
accident insurance. Group insurance is 
experiencing a phenomenal growth but, 
I have not heard it suggested that the 
insuring of impaired risks be discon- 
tinued.” 


Special Underwriting Required 


The speaker then brought out that 
the issuance of income insurance to 
the physically impaired would call for 
special underwriting, both in the home 
office and in the field. He explained: 
“To get such underwriting a_ special 
application must be used. This applica- 
tion will go into detail regarding pre- 
vious illnesses and injuries; the type 
of illness that may have become chronic 
and the number of days of disability 
annually during the previous five years. 
We will take cognizance of the nature 
of the impairment in relation to the 
duties of the occupation, as we consider 
that to be an important phase of un- 
derwriting this type of business. 

“With that information before us sup- 
plemented by an inspection report and 
a report from the attending physician, 
if advisable, we should have a_ pretty 
fair picture of our applicant, which 
should enable us to evaluate his fitness 
to carry on the duties of his occupa- 
tion. 

Me 8: preserve the customary defenses 

gainst fraud or material misrepresenta- 
tion and our policy is so drawn as _ to 
exclude all pre-existing conditions other 
than those that are specifically men- 
tioned in the application. When the 
policy is issued it will provide coverage 
for loss resulting from the impairment 
mentioned in the application. 

“The amount provided for accidental 
death and dismemberment will be nomi- 
nal; indemnity for total disability from 
accident will be limited to two years; 
total disability from sickness will be 
limited to one year. House confinement 
will not be required but there will be 
a seven-day exclusion period. To keep 
the premium as low as possible, cover- 
age will be limited to accidental death 
and dismemberment and loss of time. 


Recalls Research on Blind Risks 
“Some few years ago we did some 
research into industrial activities of the 
blind and, Roy MacDonald’s splendid 
work on “The Underwriting of Sub- 














General Insurance Agency in 
= Southern California or Arizona 


WANTED: 


Want to buy for cash a GENERAL INSURANCE 
AGENCY in Southern California or Arizona. Must show 
a net of $12,000 to $15,000 and stand rigid investiga- 
tion. Reply to Box 2093, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 
Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 
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Miller on Problems of 
Life Cos. In A. & H. 
TRAINING, RECRUITING DIFFER 
Best Results Through Full-Time Agents; 
Control of Selection; Types 


of Contracts 


In discussing recent developments in 


individual Health & Accident insur- 
ance John H. Miller, vice president, 
Monarch Life, discussed among other 


things the entrance of a number of life 
companies into A. & H., told reason 
for this development and gave his ideas 
about this trend and offered comments 
on method of operation. Mr. Miller 
spoke at the meeting of the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association at 
Quebec last week. 
One of the reasons given by some 
companies for their recent entry into 

& H. is desire to perform a broader 
public service. Another reason often 
cited is the advantage to be derived in 
developing and maintaining an agency 
force. The experience of at least one 
entrant into the field is that the medio- 
cre agent, whose earnings it was hoped 
would be improved, generally ignores 
this new opportunity to make addi- 
tional sales and commissions, while most 
of the business is written by men al- 
ready successful in selling life insur- 
ance alone. 

Some companies which have sold both 
lines for years and in which H. & A. 
business overshadows the life business 
have effectively recruited, trained and 
established new agents by concentrating 
their efforts on H. & A. insurance at 
the outset and then gradually develop- 
ing their interest and competence in 
life insurance. This method has worked 
satisfactorily, but has not eliminated 
the necessity of financing nor the prob- 
lem of turnover among agents. It could 
not be adopted by a straight life com- 
pany without a revolutionary change in 
its whole basis of recruiting, training, 
supervising and compensating new man- 
power. 

“There is so much for the new agent 
to learn before undertaking the sale of 
life insurance that it is difficult to add 
training in health and accident insur- 
ance at the same time,” said Mr. Miller. 
“Thus, it seems desirable for the initial 
training of the new man to be concen- 
trated in one line or the other. Perhaps 
a simple package sale could be used in 
whichever was regarded 7s the subor- 
dinate or supplementary line, but it is 
doubtful that this would add greatly to 
the new man’s early income or substan- 
tially reduce the problem of financing. 

Good Indoctrination Plans Needed 

“For these reasons it is essential that 
a life company entering A. & H. have 
a well-conceived plan of agent training 
and indoctrination. Such a plan needs 
to be carefully related to the company’s 
life insurance operation so that the busi- 
ness obtained through the new line will 
he additional and not diverted business. 
With an integrated plan, life sales can 
develop health and accident prospects, 
and, conversely, health and = accident 
activity can promote life sales, but this 
result will not be achieved automatically 
or by making available one or more 

& A. policies. The whole sales ap- 
ident must be designed to accomplish 
this purpose. The agent must be trained 
not only in the intricacies of H. & 
business, but in his special responsibility 
for its selection. 

Higher Claim Frequency 

“One of the important differences be- 
tween H. & A. and life insurance is the 
much higher claim frequency under the 
former. As a result of this high claim 
frequency, the actual claim experiences 
under a comparatively small volume of 
business can have real significance, so 
much so that the experience on the 
Writings of an individual agent is indica- 
tive of the character of his selection to 
an extent, quite impossible in the case of 
life insurance, 

“Tt is obvious that a company has 
better control over its underwriting and 
a clearer knowledge of the character 


of the business it is getting if it obtains 
it through full-time agents, each of 
whom writes a substantial amount of 
the business,” the speaker continued. “On 
the other hand, if the company’s busi- 
ness represents the aggregate of small 
or sporadic efforts by a large number 
of agents and brokers it has little op- 
portunity to analyze its experience in 
such a way as t control its selection. 
“If a sound sales plan is adopted, in- 
suring an adequate flow of well-selected 
business, the home office administration 
problems can be solved somewhat on a 
trial and error basis by a staff without 
experience in H. & A., but with proven 
ability in life insurance administration. 
“There is no one best wav to admin- 


ister H. & A. business, and, therefore, 
it is generally desirable that existing 
practices and procedures in the conduct 


of the life insurance business, if they 
have proven satisfactory, be adopted as 
far as possible in the needs of the new 
line. With the possible exception of 
claim administration, and some special- 
ization in underwriting, the administra- 
tive operations can generally be suc- 
cessfully integrated with the corres- 
ponding life insurance activities. It is 
important that the same policies, atti- 
tudes and ideals which have made a 
company successful in life insurance be 
carried into its H. & A. operations.” 
Type of Policy Contracts 
Discussing type and context of policy 
contracts Mr. Miller said in part: 
“The life insurance man who looks 
into the details of the health and acci- 
dent business for the first time is prob- 
ably amazed and bewildered at the 
great variety of policy forms and bene- 
fits which are on the market and the 
many policies offered by individual com- 
panies. Some may reach the conclusion 
that a broad line of policies is essen- 
tial to the successful conduct of this 
business. This, in mv oninion, all de- 
pends upon the merchandising methods 
to be employed and the company’s ob- 
jectives in entering the business. If the 
agent is expected to denend primarily 
upon commissions from health and ac- 


ELECTS FOUR NEW DIRECTORS 

The board of directors of the Mid- 
Western Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, at 
a recent meeting elected four new di- 
rectors as follows: Frederick J. Henne, 
Piqua, Ohio; Wilbert L. Borchers, Day- 
ton and Washington C, H. and Welling- 
ton F. Roemer, Toledo. 





cident sales, he should be in a position 
to meet the more common competitive 
situations, but the life insurance com- 
pany which is entering the health and 
accident field just to meet its policy- 
holders’ personal insurance requirements 
and to give its agents an extra source 
of revenue need attempt to provide only 
the basic health and accident benefits. 
To do so it will probably find that one 
or two fairly simple package policies 
will suffice. If it is willing to consider 
a slightly more complex program, it 
might well adopt a policy of the sched 
ule type, including a number of optional 


benefits. A single policy of this type 
with dependents’ rider, or two such 
policies, one for individuals and_ the 


other for family groups, can embrace all 
of the basic benefits.” 
Cancellable Policies 

Commenting on the question of the 
wisdom of issuing non-cancellable in- 
surance which is often raised by com- 
panies looking into the H. & A. busi- 
ness Mr. Miller said: 

“Obviously there is no difficulty in 
selling cancellable policies, for despite 
the appreciable number of insurers of- 


fering noncancellable insurance and the 
substantial resources which they col- 
lectively represent, this business ac- 


counts for only about 7% of the total 


premiums on individual health and acci- 
dent insurance. A practical and conser- 
vative approach is to enter the business 
with cancellable policies, having in mind 
the possible adoption of noncancellable 
policies after experience has been de- 
veloped with the former. Unless offered 
in completely different and distinct areas 
of coverage, there seems to be no logical 
basis for the concurrent use of both 
cancellable and noncancellable policies. 
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AETNA DEVELOPS NEW FILM 


Be Used in Connection With 
Drivotrainer To Be Installed at 

Brooklyn School Next Year 

Camera crews started in Hartford, last 
week taking movies that will be used 
next fall to teach hundreds of New York 
City high school students how to drive. 

Constituting a new concept in driver 
education, the movies are specially de- 
signed for the new multi-place class- 
room driver training device, the Aetna 
Drivotrainer, which has been developed 
by the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. and 
will be used initially next year in the 
New York school system on .an experi 
mental basis. The first Deivotrainer will 
be installed at the High School of Au- 
tomatic Trades in Brooklyn. 

Successful use of the Drivotrainer in 
New York may be expected to lead to 
its adoption by other high 
throughout the country, since the device 
provides for the first time “behind-the- 
wheel” driving experience in the class- 
room for 15 or more students simultan- 
eously and thus makes possible large 
scale savings in per pupil training costs. 

Students will operate the cars in ac- 
cordance with the motion pictures and 
slide films appearing on a giant screen 
at the f front of the classroom, while the 
way they “drive” will automatically be 
recorded on a score card at the in- 
structor’s position in the rear, giving the 
teacher an instantaneous report as well 
as a permanent record of each pupil’s 
performance. 





Will 


schools 


DAUGHTRY HAS ~ ANNIVERSARY 
General Attorney for Southern Depart- 
ment at Atlanta for Hartford A. & I. 
With Company 25 Years 
C. L. Daughtry, general attorney of 
the Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Co.’s southern department, will observe 
his 25th anniversary with the organiza- 

tion on June 1. 
\ native of Tuskegee, 
colonel in the 


Ala., and former 
Tennessee National 
Guard, Mr. Daughtry was graduated 
from the College of Law at Vanderbilt 
University. Following graduation, he 


served as executive secretary to the 
Governor of Tennessee and later was 
named Assistant Adjutant General for 
that state. 


Mr. Daughtry joined the Hartford Ac- 
cident in 1927 as a claims adjuster at 
the Nashville office and two years later, 
was appointed attorney in the southern 
claim department, Atlanta. He 
named general attorney of the company’s 
southern department, Atlanta, in 1947 

Active in a number of civic and fra- 
ternal organizations, Mr. Daughtry is 
a member of the American Legion, 
Masonic Order, Elks Lodge, American 
Bar Assn. and the Episcopal Church. 


Was 


WOULD BAN RECKLESS DRIVERS 
Highway Transportation Congress Makes 
Series of Recommendations to Bring 
About Safety on Highways 

At the closing session of the fourth 
Highway Transportation Congress in 
Washington, D. C., May 8, enactment of 
laws throughout the country to rid the 
roads of incompetent drivers was urged 
by the committee on highway safety. 

Among the recommendations made by 
the committee were more rigid standards 
in driver license examination, periodic 
examinations for motorists with bad rec- 
ords and increased power to suspend and 
revoke licenses. 

The committee outlined a program for 
the National Highway Users Conference 
which sponsored the congress, including 
support of school and adult driver train- 
ing courses and cooperation with public 
officials on the goal of more stringent 
provisions on beginners’ permits. Addi- 
tional aid was urged on speci lized traffic 
safety projects for fleet supervisors, po 
lice agencies, motor vehicle adminis- 
trators and traffic engineers. 

The committee said that insurance 
companies should be urged to consider 
eliminating the extra premiums for poli- 
cies on cars driven by young peopie who 
have completed accredited driver training 
courses and have unblemished records. 
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Schiff on Cumulative 
Liability in Bond Field 


MAKES ADDRESS IN RICHMOND 
Crystalizes Subject Into Four Points; 
Says There Has Been Much Legis- 
lation on Manning of Phrase 


Speaking before the c asualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters of Virginia at Rich- 
mond, May 20, William J. Schiff, assist- 
ant secretary, Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America, took for his subject 
“Cumulative Liability in the Fidelity 
Bond Field.” This subject, he said, can 
be crystalized into four points expressed 


follows: 
meant by the 


as questions, as 
really 


“1. What is 
phrase ‘cumulative liability’? 
“2. Is the so-called current ‘non- 
cumulative clause’ effective in preventing 
‘cumulative liability’ ? 
“3. Is there any 
sation that bonding 
escape a liability which 
to assume? 
“4. Should 
cumulative coverage ?’ 
Replying to the first 

Schiff said: 


Many Cases of Litigation 


basis for the accu- 

companies try to 
they were paid 
buy 


insureds be able to 


question, Mr. 


“There have been many cases of 
litigation on the subject. It appears that 
in most instances where a bonding com- 
sued the insured feels he is 


pany is 
buying ‘new’ coverage every time he 
pays a premium, up to the limit of 


liability stated in the bond. Thus, if 
he has paid two annual premiums for a 
bond jn the amount of $5,000 he thinks 
he has a total coverage of $10,000. Even 
this point of view takes two paths. One 
school thinks the accumulation piles up 
the amount so that a single theft, occur- 
ring let us say in the second year of 
the bond term would be covered for the 
total of accumulated liability. 

“That is too much even for the liberal 
jurists to digest. Usually they are of 
the second point of view and argue that 
‘cumulative liability’ simply means the 
coverage in years when no was 
suffered cannot be carried over to cover 
in a subsequent year when they 
were in excess of the stated bond 
amount. However, they do think that a 
continuing loss from year to year, when 
properly allocated by specific dates 


loss 


losses 


should be covered for the amount sus- 
tained in each year up to the bond 
amount for such specified year. This 


means there could be a nice accumula- 
tion of liability beyond the bond amount, 
and in fact would smartly fit many, if 
not all fidelity because of the 
way in which they are often executed by 
the thief over extended periods of time.” 


losses 


Treatment Appears to Be Uniform 


With respect to the second question, 
Mr. Schiff said there appears to be a 
uniform treatment of the current clause 
by the courts and while many dissenting 
opinions have been handed down, the 
courts hold that the payment of annual 
or term premiums does not result in a 
series of separate contracts. 

As to whether or not there is any 
basis for accusations that bonding com- 
panies try to escape a_ liability for 


which they were paid to assume, Mr. 
Schiff said: 

“That question must be answered in 
the negative despite the opinions of 


dissenters because the bonding business 
is operated by management on a high 
plane of integrity and useful service 
to the insuring public. In fact, we 
quote from the remarks of one In- 
surance Commissioner who recently said: 
‘Most insurance companies traditionally 
lean over backwards to see that the 
policyholder gets all that he is entitled 
to under the policy.’” 

Taking up his fourth point as _ to 
whether insureds should be able to buy 
cumulative coverage, Mr. Schiff spoke 
as follows: 


Needs Practical Answer 
“This question needs a practical an- 
If bonding companies are commit- 
thievery by 


swer. 


ting avoiding ‘cumulative 


liability’ then they should reverse their 
position and sell it, and quickly. 
“Maybe the language of the contracts 
need clarification. Still, the current 
non-cumulative clause seems to stand 


up in the courts and perhaps, as said 
at the outset, what is needed is a 
clearer understanding of what is pur- 
chased. The dissimilarity between this 


fidelity insurance and other more com- 
mon forms of protection lends weight 
to that solution. 

“However, it would seem completely 
unwise and detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the employer -insured to at- 
tempt to rate and sell such a contract. 
There are certainly two reasons for this 
and one at first blush would appear 
to involve a self serving interest on 
the part of the underwriter. It is neces- 
sary to go back to a previous statement 
to explain this point. These cases arise 
where the bond amount is too small. 
As said before, the courts, perhaps prop- 
erly so, have never mentioned what 
might be the most important reason why 
bonding companies cannot assume ‘cumu- 
lative liability’ in the commercial and 
financial institution field. This is the 
fact that any one company would un- 
doubtedly find it impossible to properly 
and adequately set up reserves to take 
care of the potential hazard. 


Involves Small Amounts 


“Most cases in the courts up to 
now neialy ed around small amounts 
of primary liability such as $2,000 or 


$5,000 or $10,000. 

“Suppose the primary liability amount- 
ed to $1,000,000 or $2,000,000 or $5,000,- 
000 and was in force for ten years or 
more. This is not a hypothetical ques- 
tion because there are a great many 
contracts outstanding in the amount of 
$1,000,000 or more. Should a company 
pay $10,000,000 on a $1,000,000 bond? 

“A company is obliged to measure its 
exposure on any one risk. The under- 
writer is called upon to decide how much 


he is willing to risk, based upon the 
financial capacity of the company to 
assume such loss. The difference be- 


tween fidelity insurance and a property 
damage policy is evident. A fire, for 
example, can involve the underwriters 
for no more than the stipulated amount 


of coverage. The measure of damage 
is apparent. 

“What would happen on a_ fidelity 
bond? An underwriter assuming a risk 


for $1,000,000 is obliged to know in 
advance that he cannot become involved 


for an indeterminable amount of loss 
in the future. To face a loss which 
might be measured by the bond pen- 
alty multiplied by an X number of 
years doesn’t give the underwriter the 
knowledge needed for fixing his line 
of net retention. ‘Cumulative liability’ 
would produce this confusion. If this 


principle became established companies 
would be obliged to reinsure the larger 
bonds almost to the vanishing point, 
or maybe run the risk of insolvency in 
a period such as was experienced during 
the years 1930 to 1933. That would be 
extremely dangerous for the insured. 
“The second reason is the almost defi- 
nite influence this would have on un- 
der-insurance. Why, why do these cases 
come into the courts at all? Thev do 
because the insured did not buy a bond 
large enough to cover the whole loss 
caused by the one dishonest employe. If 


you doubt the danger of the under- 
insurance, even without the encourage- 
ment this ‘cumulative liability’ feature 


might invite, any bonding company writ- 
ing a volume of this business will prove 
to you by the records that American 
business today needs larger fidelity bond 
amounts than they are purchasing. Claim 
after claim arises where the amount 
of the bond was insufficient to cover 
the whole loss. 
sig’ device of 


The ‘cumulative liability’ 
simply lure 


would the client into a 
false sense of security. There can hard- 
ly be any question that an inadequate 
bond amount is a poor answer to pro- 
tection against the embezzler who is 
out to clean house and a $5,000 bond 
would too often fail to cover a $50,000 
loss, ‘cumulative liability’ and its ad- 
vocates to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


Cahill on Forthcoming 
Auto Rate Adjustments 


ADDRESSES GENERAL AGENTS 


Says Proposed Revision Must Reflect 
Current Cost of Settling Claims; Will 
Include Territorial Adjustments 


The proposed 1952 automobile liability 
insurance rate revision program recog- 
nizes that adequate rates cannot be de- 
veloped solely on the basis of claim cost 
experience dating back several years, 
when prices were substantially lower, 
and therefore must reflect the more cur- 
rent cost of settling claims, James M. 
Cahill, secretary of the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters, said in his 
address before the American Association 
of Managing General Agents at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., May 21, He said 
that the forthcoming revision will include 
territorial adjustments, in addition to 
revising statewide rate levels, so that 
the rates for individual tenritories will 
not get out of line. 

Mr. Cahill pointed out, that, assuming 
annual revisions, the revised rates must 
be adequate to cover losses incurred on 
policies written over a 12 month period 
and written, on the average, six months 
after the effective date of the revision. 
Consequently, he said, the National Bur- 
eau is now trying to determine bodily 
injury rates for policies under which the 
average claim settlement date will be 
more than two years after the introduc- 
tion of the new rates, 

Will Produce Adequate Rates 

The proposed rate revision program 
recognizes that policy year experience 
must be projected beyond the current 
level of claim costs and frequencies to 
produce rates that will be adequate for 
the future, according to Mr. Cahill. The 
latest available policy year experience is 
that for policy year 1950 on a twelve 
months basis, and it, is necessary, he 
said, to adjust that experience to reflect 
the conditions which will exist at the 
time losses are settled under the policies 
written at the new rates, which has con- 
servatively been set at midpoint of 1953. 

“The adjustment of the policy year in- 
dications is accomplished in two steps,” 


Mr. Cahill stated. “First, statewide cal- 
endar year loss ratios separately for 
bodily injury and property damage are 


utilized to develop the policy year expe- 
rience to the average claim cost, and 
claim frequency level in 1951 for the 
state. Since it is difficult to predict fu- 
ture claim frequencies, the projection 
from 1951 to 1953 is based on the ex- 
pected continued trend in average claim 
costs alone. This average claim cost fac- 
tor to project from 1951 to 1953 is ob- 
tained for each individual state sepa- 
rately for bodily injury and_ property 
damage. Since the calendar year data 
are based on total limits experience, the 
developed percentage changes are re- 
duced to reflect the effect of the recent 
increases made in excess limits charges. 

Even should the inflationary spiral be 
checked or reversed in the coming year, 
a development that seems most unlikely, 
it would not immediately affect the up- 
ward trend in loss costs, Mir. Cahill said, 
pointing out that this is particularly true 
in the case of bodily injury claims, It 
takes people quite a while to adjust their 
sights, he explained, and consequently 
changes in average claim costs tend to 
lag behind the general price structure 
both when prices are rising and when 
they are falling.” 


Carlson Before Actuaries 


(Continued from Page 27) 


drawn from the proposal presented be- 
fore the Commissioners to include pro- 
vision for unallocated claim expense in 
the rates as a percentage of losses 
rather than as a percentage of the final 
premium. 

“The result to the insuring public is 
the same under either alternative,” Mr. 
Carlson declared. “The proposal follows 
the principle developed and endorsed 
by the members of an All-Industry 
Committee. The separation between un- 





allocated claim expense and other ele- 
ments of the premium dollar will be 
maintained equally under either alter- 
native so that no case can be made to 
the effect that the carriers are attempt- 
ing to pull the wool over anybody’s 
eyes. Yet certain Insurance Depart- 
ments in important states undertake to 
say that one of these paths to the an- 
swer must be used and that the other 
path cannot be used in the mechanical 
process of rate determination. This is 
not a case of state authorities regulat- 
ing rates, but rather a case of state 
regulation usurping administrative func- 
tioning in the ratemaking field. The 
implications of the action are alarm- 
ing,” 

Illustrations Could Be Miultiplied 

These illustrations could be multi- 
plied, Mr. Carlson declared, adding that 
in selecting the two particular cases 
cited he did not want to imply that they 


were necessarily more important than 
others that could have been used. 
“Nor are these statements,” he said, 


“to be considered in the nature of an 
accusation. They are merely observa- 
tions. No one is questioning the good 
faith of the supervisory officials in their 
actions. But. somewhere along the line 
there is confusion in thinking, a blurring 
of perspective, a short-sightedness in 
their absorption with the many problems 
which present themselves continuously 
to every supervisory authority. All of 
us, both in the industry and in super- 
visory circles, have been so over- 
whelmed with the pressure of immedi- 
ate problems in recent years that we 
have become immersed in them. It has 
been next to impossible to stand off so 
as to view them in perspective, 

“Tt 738 evident in the national scene,’ 
he said, “that the philosophy of are: 
cratic supremacy is currently in the 
saddle in this country and it is inevi- 
table that state governmental authori- 
ties would be infected. The real trag- 
edy, however, lies in the apathy of 
those affected by such developments. 
It is not as though they consented to 
or agreed with such interference in the 
administrative functioning of private en- 
terprise. We in the industry have been 
too conciliatory. While recognizing the 
trend in the national political and eco- 
nomic scheme, the average individual 
has been too conscious of a feeling of 
frustration in attempting to combat it, 
because he is so many degrees removed 
from the point of contact. We in the 
industry have not been sufficiently 
aware that the condition conducive to 
frustration does not apply in the situa- 
tion to which I am talking, because our 
contact with this situation is immediate 
rather than several steps removed. 

Cost of Conciliation 

“How many are there who realize the 
measurable cost of conciliation in the 
determination of rate levels, which is 
only a fraction of the total cost includ- 
ing the immeasurables? The carriers in 
ratemaking organizations have _ had 
manual rate levels for the automobile 
liability coverage effective in 1948, 1949 
and 1950 that had been depressed 3% 
solely as a result of compromise or of 
unwarranted delays in action on filings, 
and the corresponding figure for 1951 
was 2%. Most of the independent car- 
riers follow the lead of the organized 
carriers in determining rate levels. If 
it be assumed that these percentages 
apply reasonably to the total writings 
of all c carriers combined, the deficiency 
in the premium level arising out of this 
source alone in the development of the 
1951 revisions amounts to more than 
$30,000,000 a year. 


“Let me repeat that these remarks 
are not intended as an indictment of 
anyone. The industry must certainly 


share the blame} because the industry 
has not done the best possible job in 
emphasizing the facts and in presenting 
its case. Further, it must be admitted 
that much of the deficiency to which I 
have referred arises out of agreements 
of expediency. While such agreements 
may be immediately beneficial, they can 
easily deteriorate into a pattern that 
can be extremely costly to the carriers. 
There must be a limit somewhere to 
compromises based upon expediency.” 
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Auto Rate Situation 
In N. Y. Gets Airing 


N. Y. TIMES RUNS ARTICLE 


Gives Reasons Why June Rate Increases 
Are Necessary; Why New Yorkers Pay 
Highest Premiums in Nation 


The already keen interest on the part 
of brokers, agents and the public in 
Greater New York’s automobile liabil- 
itv rate situation was heightened on 
May 26 when the New York Times ran 
a first-page story, setting forth that 
nearly 700,000 insured car drivers in 
Manhattan, the Bronx and Brooklyn are 
already paying the highest rate in the 
United States for private passenger au- 
tomobile B.I. and P.D. liability insur- 
ance, and will pay 30% more for their 
coverage next month. 

It is well known that National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters has filed for 
territorial rate increases with the vari- 
ous state insurance departments includ- 
ing the New York Department, and with 
a June effective date for such revision. 
This will mark the seventh upward re- 
vision of New York automobile liability 
rates since 1946, the New York Times 
says, and the average driver in this 
city will find the cost of protection as 
great or greater than the cost of the 
motor fuel his car consumes. 

Joseph C. Ingraham, who prepared 
the “Times” piece as the first of two 
articles on the automobile rate situation, 
did a realistic job in giving reasons 
why private passenger automobile insur- 
ance costs so much more here than in 
other major cities. Reportedly, much of 
his background information was ob- 
tained from company executives and the 
National Bureau of Casualty Underwrit- 
ers where he interviewed key people. 


He brought out that nationally, rates 
are due to rise about 20% in June for 
some 20,000,000 insured drivers, but mo- 
torists in New York’s three “high” bor- 
oughs will get a 30% jump. And if 
there is an “under 25” driver in the 
family, the insurance bill will be at 
least $260 for basic $10/$20,000 cover- 
age. Mr. Ingraham further reported 
that these young drivers, “the worst 
risks” pay 60% to 70% above the lowest 
rates 


Excess Limits Table Revision 
in Package 

revealed in the “Times” 
article that the excess limits tables’ re- 
vision, filed with the New York De- 
partment last February, may be part 
of the “package” which the car driving 
public will open next month. It seems 
that Superintendent Alfred J. Bohlin- 
ger, New York, purposely held up de- 
partmental approval or disapproval of 
the excess limits rates because of his 
concern over the public reaction to the 
high insurance premiums and the col- 
lision rate increase in January. As the 
“Times” puts it, Mr. Bohlinger merely 
tabled the rate filing, and asked for 
more information to support the com- 
panies’ contention that the excess limits 
rate increases were justified. 

Why Car Insurance Costs More 
in New York 

In answering the question, “Why does 
insurance cost so much more here than 
in other major cities ?” Mr. Ingraham 
got the following “true bill” against 
New Yorkers in interviewing insurance 
executives: 


It was also 


(1) New Yorkers are “careless” 
drivers. (2) They are unduly claim- 
conscious and out to “stick” the insur- 


ance companies. (3) Juries return ver- 
dicts out of proportion to the worth of 
the claim as compared with verdicts in 
other cities. The companies try to 
Settle out of court and find themselves 
‘held up.” 

(4) The mounting backlog of litiga- 
tion in the courts results in the payment 
of three- and four-year-old claims at 
currently inflated rates. 

(5) Fraud, with emphasis on collusive 
claims and padded repair bills. 

_ And last, but held by the executives 
Interviewed to be “a highly significant 
factor in the worsening auto insurance 


Program Set for 25th Annual Meeting 
Of International Counsel June 18-20 


The major attention at the 25th an- 
nual convention of the International 
Association of Insurance Counsel June 
18-20 at Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid, 
N. Y., will center around the recent 
trend toward high court verdicts, a 
problem which is now one of the chief 
headaches of the casualty companies. An 
entire afternoon forum session, June 18, 
will be devoted to this problem with 
Denman L. Moody, Houston, Tex., as 
the moderator. 

A. L. Kirkpatrick, manager, insurance 
department, United States Chamber of 
Commerce, will be the lead-off guest 
speaker at the opening session of the 
convention. His subject will be “Will 
Government Assume the Risks of Life?” 
Prior to this address Henry W. Nichols, 
vice president and general counsel, Na- 
tional Surety Corp., will respond to the 
welcoming address, and Joseph A. Spray, 
Los Angeles, president of the associa- 
tion, will make his annual report. 

The opening session of the conven- 
tion will also feature the annual re- 





picture,” is New York City’s almost 
total indifference to its gigantic traffic 
problem, a primary contributor to the 
high accident rate here. Of 26 cities 
with a population of 500,000 or more 
only Baltimore has a higher death rate 
for each 10,000 registered vehicles. 

According to the New York Times, 
the Baltimore rate is 5.5 New York’s is 
4.9. Cincinnati is lowest with 0.4, which 
is reflected in its $34 rate for basic lia- 
bility and property coverage as com- 
pared with $115 in Manhattan, the 
Bronx and Brooklyn 


Auto Losses Near $100 Million Mark 


in 1951 
The following are additional points 
brought out by the “Times” which 
should give pause for reflection and 
study: 


(1) The cz 1sue ilty record has reached the 
point where insurance company losses 
from auto accidents neared $100,000,000 
last year, and in New York State the 
underwriters wound up $10,000,000 in the 
red. However, they made $170,000,000 on 
other insurance lines, and the stock 
companies had a $300,000,000 profit from 
investments. 

(2) Because the law specifies that insur- 
ance rates must be “adequiate, reason- 
able and non-discriminatory,” car lia- 
bility premiums seemed destined to rise 
steadily despite the companies’ conten- 
tion that rate increases alone will not 
solve their problem. 

Another even unhealthier concomitant 
is that the market for auto insurance is 


tightening as the companies seek to 
limit their losses. i 
(3) Lax laws permit too many unfit 


drivers on the road, the insurance men 
say, but simply to refuse coverage does 
not work. New York State’s financial 
responsibility statute, as a_ result of 
which 90% of motorists carry insur- 
ance, does not bar accident-prone driv- 
ers except under extraordinary circum- 
stances. As long as they can buy insur- 
ance, generally obtainable through an 
assigned risk plan that imnoses a mere 
15% or 25% surcharge for coverage. 
they can contribute to the hazards of 
the highways. 


(4) More than anything else. the in- 
surance underwriters are showing an 
increasing awareness that thev might 


be pricing themselves out of business, 
with the alternative the bogey of com- 
pulsory coverage or, equally bad in their 
opinion, a state insurance fund. Both 
are being studied here. 

(5) The record in Massachusetts, the 
only state with compulsory bodily in- 
jury coverage, is getting a thorough 
searching. That state in 1950 won the 
National Safety Council’s traffic safety 
contest for the northeast region. The 
top rate for minimum liability coverage 
is $66, against this city’s $86. 






ports of Secretary John A. Kluwin, 
Milwaukee; Treasurer Forrest S. Smith, 
Jersey City; Editor George W. Yancey 

Birmingham; the memorial committee 
and standing committees. In addition, 
Stanley C. Morris, Charleston, W. Va., 
chairman of the membership eligibility 
committee, will submit for action the 
proposed amendment to the association’s 
by-laws. 

Speakers in High Verdicts Forum 

Under Mr. Moody’s chairmanship the 
open forum discussion on high verdicts 
will include the following speakers and 
their subjects: 

Activities and Objectives of Plain- 
tiffs’ Attorneys Who Foster the “Ade- 
quate Award”—E. D. Bronson, San Fran- 
cisco. 

2. The Reinsurance Companies’ View- 
point of the Recent Trend Toward High 
Verdicts—Rupert G. Morse, vice presi- 
dent, Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kan- 
sas City. 

3. Primary Insurers’ Viewpoint of the 
Recent Trend Toward High Verdicts— 
Gordon H. Snow, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel, Pacific Indemnity, Los An- 
geles. 

4. Trial Attorneys’ Viewpoint of the 
Recent Trend Toward High Verdicts— 
Lester P. Dodd, Detroit. 

The following morning, June 19, an- 
other open forum session will be con- 
ducted under the chairmanship of Clar- 
ence W. Heyl, Peoria. Speakers and 
their topics include: 

. Preparation and Presentation of 
Medical Evidence——Lamar Cecil, Beau- 
mont, Tex. 

2. Cross Examination of 
Wayne E. Stichter, Toledo. 

3. Preparation of Witnesses 
—Leslie H. Vogel, Chicago. 

4. Defense Jury Argument Which 
Would Tend to Defeat the High Verdict 


Witnesses— 


for Trial 


—Forrest A. Betts, Los Angeles. 
Entertainment Features 
The men’s annual golf tournament 


the afternoon under 
chairmanship of James B. Donovan, 
general counsel, National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters, and the women’s 
golf tournament under chairmanship of 
Mrs. Lester P. Dodd, Detroit. Other 
entertainment features are swimming 
and boating races and a “spectacular 
canoe race” with two relay teams par- 


is scheduled for 


ticipating. Co-captains in this event will 
be Alvin R. Christovich, New Orleans; 
J. A. Gooch, Fort Worth; C. Clyde 
Atkins, Miami, and Milton A. Albert, 
assistant secretary, New Amsterdam 
Casualty, Baltimore. A canoe race is 
also planned for the ladies, captains of 
which will be selected in a_ bathing 
beauty contest. L. J. Carey, vice presi- 


dent and general counsel, Michigan Mu- 
tual Liability, is chz 1irman of the men’s 
entertainment committee, and Mrs. Ken- 


neth P. Grubb, Milwaukee, is in charge 
of ladies’ entertainment. 

Alvin Christovich, president-elect of 
the association, will be formally in- 
ducted at the closing session of the 
convention June 20. He is a former 
assistant city attorney for the city of 
New Orleans and former assistant to 


the state attorney general of Louisiana. 
His law firm is Christovich and Kearney. 


T. Guy Woolford Dies 


T. Guy Woolford, one of the founders 
of Retail Credit Co., Atlanta, died there 
recently. With his brother, the late 
Cator Woolford, he founded the Retail 
Credit Co. in Atlanta in 1899, and spent 


his entire business career in the de- 
velopment of this company. He served 
successively as manager, secretary and 


treasurer, president and chairman of the 


board. He retired from active duty in 
1946, retaining the title of founder. Mr. 
Woolford’s wide interests in business 
and civic welfare brought him into 
prominence in many national and local 
organizations. 


Watt Before LOMA on 
Problems of A. & H. 


TALKS AT COLORADO SPRINGS 


Says A. & H. Is in Era of Great Ex- 
pansion and Experimentation With 
New Questions Constantly Arising 


The multitude of problems arising from 
the underwriting, selling, claim handling 
and operational details of the vast, rela- 
tively new accident and health insurance 
business now on the books of the life 
insurance companies can be solved to 
the advantage of the insurance business, 
the public and the free enterprise system 
and must be solved without jeopardizi ng 
the safety and high respect for insurance 
which the public generally has today. 

This was the opinion expressed by 
Paul W. Watt, executive vice president 
of Washington National of Evanston, IIL, 
speaking before the spring conference of 
the Life Office Management Association 


at Colorado Springs, May 26. 
Face New Problems 
While Mr. Watt’s company has al- 
ways been in the accident and health 


insurance business, many companies are 
new to the field and are facing a new 
set of problems without extensive back- 
ground, he said. Accident and health 
insurance is not the actuarial science 
that life insurance is and “policy provi- 
sions and rates are in many instances 
the product in a substantial measure 
of the knowledge and experience of the 
individual underwriters and actuary, ”" he 
added, urging more than average respect 
for this situation. 

Encroachment of compulsory plans was 
cited by Mr. Watt as one of the prob- 
lems facing the insurance business. He 
said that while four states now have 
compulsory health and accident laws, 
similar measures were defeated in 16 
states in the past two years, adding 
that already “some companies, including 
my own, are finding it necessary to can- 
cel business in California.” 


In Era of Expansion 


Accident and health insurance is not 
only in an era of great expansion, but 
also an era of experimentation, Mr. 


Watt emphasized, and many new prob- 
lems are constantly arising from the 
trend towards broader policies, removal 
of restrictive clauses, new and different 
policy benefits and more liberal claim 
paying attitudes. 

“Naturally, the underwriting, claims, 
sales and procedures show considerable 
overlapping,” he pointed out, adding that 
the overlapping consequences should be 
watched. 

Among things to be carefully watched, 
according to Mr. Watt, are higher in- 
demnities, especially those created by 
duplicate coverages; the continuance of 
impaired risks, with an expectation of 
exercising the cancellable privilege ; the 
claim handling as an adjunct of life in- 
surance. 

“Accident and health claim handling 
is more complex than that for life insur- 
ance,” he said, “and not only does 
proper claim hz indling play an important 
part in good public relations, but also it 
is directly related to the persistency of 
the accident and health business and 
even to the sale and persistency of life 
policies.” 

New Companies Join Bureau 

The following five companies have 
joined the Bureau of Accident. & Health 
Underwriters: Life Insurance Co. of 
Virginia; Continental Assurance Co., 
Vermont Accident Insurance Co., Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Co., Gen- 
eral Reinsurance Corp. 

While the Provident 
sociated with the bureau some months 
ago, announcement was not previously 
made since the company had not, at that 
time, made its own announcement to 
enter the accident and health field. 

Eighteen companies have joined the 
bureau since its annual meeting in 
October, 1951, Total membership is now 
81 companies. 
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Major Medical Expense Experience 


Given to AMA Meeting by Wilson 





The first-hand experience of the Lib- 
erty Mutual of Boston as a pioneer in 
the catastrophe medical expense field 
was related to the American Manage- 
ment Association, May 21, by A. M. 
Wilson, A. & H. underwriting manager 
of the company, at the AMA’s insur- 
ance conference in Hotel Statler, New 
York. Mr. Wilson said that when his 
company began writing this coverage 


four years ago on an experimental basis 


it was with the conviction that “by 
working toward the establishment of 
those principles in this field which had 


enabled us to meet major medical ex- 
penses under workmen’s compensation, 
we could find a solution for the prob- 
lems of insurance against the costs of 
serious non-occupational bodily injuries 
and sickness.” 

Realistically Mr. Wilson said that the 
ultimate success of medical catastrophe 
insurance is not contingent upon refine- 
ments that can be introduced into policy 
language, rates or rating methods, nor 
upon coverage restrictions to prevent 
abuse. Neither is its success contingent 
merely upon the charges of hospitals 
and fees of doctors. “It rests directly 
with the people,’ he emphasized. “If 
the insured will have the courage to 
ask before the fact what the charges 
will be, there will be great hope for 
medical catastrophe insurance.” 

Problems That Had To Be Met 

At the outset of his address Mr. Wil- 
son told his AMA audience that the 
field of catastrophe medical insurance 
is, for Liberty Mutual, something more 
than the development of a system of 
coverage and a rate adequate to carry 
the “Coverages and rates pre- 
sented problems that had to be met,” 
he said, “but more fundamentally, we 
were concerned that this type of insur- 
ance had to meet a need within the 
framework of a sensible economic sys- 
tem. This conld not be accomplished by 
merely providing more people with more 
money to pay higher prices for medical 
care. 

Development of the 
with consideration of a 
amount, said Mr. Wilson. The idea of 
the deductible stemmed, he explained, 
from the very practical consideration 
that “insurance in some form for medi- 
cal expense has become a reality in a 
very large number of American homes. 
We felt catastrophe insurance 
start where the basic coverages 


loss. 


coverage began 
deductible 


should 
left off. 

“The 
ductible 
lems. If it 
of the basic 
trophe benefits 
the basic group 
been exhausted, 
would have to be 
rate could be established 
trophe coverage. Since 
plans vary greatly in their 
maximums, every request for a quota- 
tion would result in a major actuarial 
calculation. Hence, while we considered 
it theoretically ideal to have catas- 
trophe coverage begin where basic cov- 
erage left off, we found it impractical 
to operate under it.” 

Instead, said the speaker, flat deducti- 
bles were established in amounts of 
$300, $500, $750 and $1,000, thereby per- 
mitting the coverage to begin at about 
the point where the basic plan, on the 
average, left off. . The position taken 
in this connection is that “a flat de- 
ductible, set at a level which precludes 
any major duplication between the basic 
plan and the catz astrophe coverage, with- 
out integration of each specific item of 
the basic plan, has proved practical. It 
has given us a uniformity in catastrophe 
plans which. we believe, will permit 
accurate analysis of experience . .. so 
that future developments can be based 
upon facts.” 


the de- 
pre »b- 
terms 
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determining 
some knotty 
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method of 
presented 
was to be 
coverage, i.e., that 
would begin only when 
insurance coverage had 
each basic group plan 
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for the catas- 
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Once the terms of the deductible had 
been met, Mr. Wilson said the second 
concern was with the coinsurance fea- 
ture of the plan. He brought out: “It 
was our feeling that under the theory 
of medical fees now prevalent in this 
country, we could not achieve our ob- 
jectives under catastrophe insurance un- 
less the insured person had a financial 
stake in the quantity and quality of 
medical care he obtained. To accomplish 
this we Specified that the plan would 
pay 75% of the excess over the 
deductible. The figure of 75% was not 
just an arbitrary selection. Two things 
were of paramount importance. The 
first was that the coinsurance feature 
would not destroy the very purpose of 
catastrophe insurance by failing to pro- 
vide adequate funds to meet the loss. 
The second was that the coinsurance 
element should be sufficiently high so 
that any attempt to pad the bills to 
eliminate the effect of the coinsurance 
feature would, without too great an 
effort, be recognized as an unreasonable 
charge.” 

The next consideration was the maxi- 
mum, and the speaker said: “We started 
with a maximum of $1,500 for any one 
condition. Because of the nature of 
serious illness we specified that if a 
condition became chronic, i.e., manifests 
itself over a period of over three 
months, we would establish a maximum 


of $3,000 for that condition with the 
limitation that we would pay no more 
than $1,500 in any one vear. After a 


two-year period of experimentation we 
concluded that we could provide a maxi- 
mum of $5,000 for any one condition, 
without major revisions in the cost. We 
also learned a fundamental principle un- 
derlving catastrophe insurance which 
we feel is the very essence of the cov- 
erage. That lesson is the answer to the 
question: ‘When does the insurance 
company begin to owe benefits to the 
assured ?’ Under standard group insur- 


ance concepts the insurance company 
owes when the insured person is dis- 
abled by bodily injury or sickness, from 


performing the duties of his occupation. 

“We felt that catastrophe medical ex- 
pense should not be based upon disabil- 
itv because some people are incurring 
maior expense just to stay on the job. 
This decision eliminated the standard 
group insurance definition of incurred 
liability. The other definition used on 
individual policies, which stipulates that 
the liability to pay the claimant arises 
if the disease is incepted or contracted 
during the time the person is insured, 
also proved unsatisfactory. .. .” 

Another major concern, Mr. Wilson 
continued, was the inability to know 
when the company’s liability ended if 
the “disease contracted” definition was 
adopted. Thus, for example, if a_per- 
son was insured for a month, and if he 
could prove that during that month he 
contracted cancer, it would be possible 
for him to cancel his insurance and he ive 
protection for medical expense arising 
from the cancer throughout the remain- 
der of his life, or until the $5,000 maxi- 
mum had been paid. Said the speaker: 

“To know when our liability begins 
and when it ends, we tied our concept 
of liability to the date and during the 
period the expense is incurred. Thus, 
if medical expense is incurred by rea- 
son of a bodily injury or illness during 
the time the person is insured, we 
incur the liability. 

$2,000 or $5,000 Maximum for Any 

One Cause 

“This obiective vardstick had a verv 
serious defect, in that no benefits would 
be payable for expenses incurred after 
the policy lapsed or was cancelled, even 
though the cause began during the time 
the patient was insured. To offset this 
weakness, we specified that if the policy 
was cancelled for any cause other than 
for nonpayment of premium, we would 
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be liable for expense incurred up to 
12 months following the date of cancel- 
lation for conditions which were produc- 
ing expense at the time of canc ellation. 
“We now provide a maximum of 
either $2,000 or $5,000 for any one cause. 
We have not attempted to define cause, 
but we interpret it broadly to mean the 
generic classification of a disease. 
“It has been repeatedly suggested that 
should make the maximum limits 
much higher. Let the person buy a 
maximum like he does automobile in- 
surance, $5,000, $10,000, $50,000, $100,000. 
What we have learned to date, I am 
afraid, will put the development of that 


we 


idea far into the future.” 
Some “Trouble” Areas 
Some of the “trouble” areas in writ- 


ing catastrophe medical were touched 
on by Mr. Wilson. He said, for exam- 
ple, that the interpretation of what is 
a “reasonable expense” charge places a 
heavy burden upon the company’s claims 
men; it becomes difficult to define in sit- 
uations where a wealthy person goes to 
one of the clinics in this country, whose 
whole concept of charges is based upon 
ability to pay. Another “trouble” area 
is the degree of luxury service that may 
be sought from a hospital. Private room 
and board charges may run from $10 to 
over $100 a day. In this connection the 
speaker said: “I know one man whose 
wife went to the hospital who had three 
private rooms, one for his wife, one 
for himself and one in which to keep 


the many bouquets of flowers which 
were sent. 
“Still another ‘trouble’ area arises 


in the field of the medical specialists .. . 
and the abuse of specialization seems 
to weigh heavy in the field of mental 
health. As a result, the Liberty con- 
sidered a limitation in the policy to the 
effect that medical expense incurred for 
psychiatric treatment or any of its coun- 
terparts would not be considered 
medical expense under the policy terms 
unless the physician was qualified un- 
der the specialty board of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. However, after 
further study, it was concluded that 
such a limitation would rule out many 
legitimate psychiatrists. We are, there- 
fore, prepared to stake our case against 
abuse on the policy language of a rea- 
sonable charge for necessary care. We 
will rely upon good medical evidence to 
defeat bad medical practice.” 
Some Experience Statistics 

Toward the close of his address Mr. 
Wilson gave the following statistics on 
claim frequency and premium rates: 

“Our statistics on frequency now show 
a loss under major medical expense of 
35 claims per thousand for male em- 
ployes, and 65 claims per thousand for 
dependents. Furthermore, the trend of 
frequency seems to be upward. 

“The average amount of claim is in- 
creasing year by year due to two fac- 
tors. The first is that there is a very 
long delay between the date medical 
expense is first incurred, and the time 
the total amount of bills are forwarded 
to the insurance company for payment. 
We are even now receiving bills for 
payment on medical expense for condi- 
tions that originated four years ago 
under the first policy written. Thus, as 
time goes on, the average per case is 
constantly climbing. 

“The number of major 
arise within the first 
becomes effective is 
50% of the first year’s 
cases. The second cause of the constantly in- 
creasing average per claim is the effect of in- 
flation on medical costs. 

“We started writing catastrophe insurance on 
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CHICAGO CLAIM MEN ELECT 


Hiser Is Named New President, 
Vice President, Griffin Secretary 
and Kennedy Treasurer 
Officers for the year 1952-53 were 
elected by the Chicago Claim Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting May 14. Ap- 
proximately 70 members were in at- 
tendance for the election and to hear 
Dr. J. J. Moore, director of the Moore 
Clinical Laboratory, the guest speaker 

for the evening. 

The new president of the Chicago 
Claim Association is G. Blair Hiser, vice 
president of the United Insurance Co. 
Otto Elder, branch office manager of 
the American Service Bureau, was 
elected vice president; L. G. Griffin, 
supervisor, ordinary claims, Continental 
Assurance Co. became secretary, and 
T. A. Kennedy, claim manager of the 
Modern Life & Accident Insurance Co, 
is the new treasurer. 

Members of the executive committee 
elected at the same meeting are: Chair- 
man Paul Tyler, New York Life Insur- 
Eggler, Washington 


ance 5Go:: 2. A. 

National Insurance Co.; Charles Strezo, 
Sterling Insurance Co.; L. H. Olson, 
George Rogers Clark Mutual Casualty 
Co., and J. C. Stange, Travelers Insur- 
ance Co, 


RENEWS SAFETY PROGRAM 


National Ass’n of Mutual Casualty Cos. 
Makes Additional $12,590 Grant to 
National Safety Council 
A grant of $12,500 for continued safety 
work in the nation’s small business 
plants has again been made by the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Casualty 
Cos., H. J. Hagge, chairman of the 
board of Employers Mutual Liability of 
Wausau, Wis., who is association presi- 
dent, has announced. This brings to 
$25,000 the total contributed by the as- 
sociation for this work within a 12-month 
period, Mr. Hagge said. The other grant, 
also for $12,500, was made on July 1, 

1951. 

These grants are made to the Na- 
tional Safety Council which handles a 
nationwide safety program aimed at 
plants employing fewer than 100 per- 
sons through its small business and as- 
sociations committee of which A. M. 
Baltzer is full time director. 

“An active program has been launched 


during this initial period,” Mr. Hagge 
stated. “We have been working with 
hundreds of local and national trade 


associations in all parts of the country. 
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are age, wage, 


are all subject to classifications of sex and 
dependency. 
“Our experience is not sufficiently compre- 


hensive to warrant long range predictions. It 
sufficiently indicative to motivate 
make rate differentials by 
age, wage, and location. Thus, for example, 
while we had a flat rate of $2.25 a month for 
the male employe, which would provide a $300 
and a $5,000 maximum, we find that 


is, however, 
our recent action to 


deductible 


if he is under age 40, we need about $1.40. 
If he is under age 60 to 65 we need about 
$6.30. If earnings are under $6,000 these rates 


can be substantially reduced. If he is earning 
over $12,000 they have to be substantially in- 
creased. Pi 
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The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes 
and the homes of American industry. 


Waen Lord Cornwallis came to Wilmington 
in April 1781, as his headquarters he requisi- 
tioned part of the finest dwelling in town, the home 
of Judge Joshua Grainger Wright. Although he 
stayed only two weeks, this fine old North Caro- 
lina mansion has ever since been known as 
the Cornwallis House. For many years initials 
scratched on a windowpane in the drawing room 
were reminders of the brief 
romance between a junior of- 
ficer on Cornwallis’ staff and 
one of Judge Wright’s lovely 
daughters. By an amazing co- 
incidence, a century later 
when a descendant of the 
Wright family was returning 
to Wilmington from a trip 
abroad, she met on shipboard a young English- 
man who confided that he was making a pilgrim- 
age to the Cornwallis House to see the initials 
which one of his ancestors had engraved on a win- 
dow with his heavy diamond ring. 





The house was built in 1771 by the wealthy 
John Burgwin, treasurer of the colony. When he 
went to England at the start of the Revolution he 
leased the house to Judge Wright who later pur- 
chased it. 


The foundations were built on the site of the 
old town jail. In the dungeon beneath the house 
were confined many rebellious colonists who dis- 
obeyed the edicts issued by Cornwallis. According 
to local lore, leading from the dungeon to the Cape 
Fear River was a tunnel through which many 
persons escaped. 


This gracious home of Southern aristocrats 
was used by armed forces in three wars: During 
the Revolution it was occupied by the British: in 
the War Between the States it quartered Federal 
officers after Wilmington had been captured by 
Union armies; and in World War II it served as 
an officers’ club. 


The Cornwallis House is now the headquarters 
of the North Carolina Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America. Authentically restored, it is 
open to the public through the society’s generosity. 


* THE HOME* 
Susuence Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N. Y. 
AUTOMOBILE ©& MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1952, The Home Insurance Company 
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In the Heart of America, the name B. M.A. is a familiar 


one and the B.M.A. building on the Union Station Plaza is a 


Kansas City landmark. But these two are also known far and 

wide, for it is from this Home Office that B. M. A. serves 36 states, the 
District of Columbia and the Territory of Hawaii and Guam with complete 
income protection through the exclusive B. M.A. “All-Ways” Pian— 


literally “serving America from the heart.” 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 
W. T. Grant, Chairman J. C. Higdon, President 
B.M.A. Building, Kansas City, Missouri 


In 42 Years B.M.A. Has Paid Over 124 Million Dollars to Policyowners and Beneficiaries 
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